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CHAPTER I. 



The History ef Korea* 



KOREA is a large oUong peninsula, situated 
in the most eastern part of China i it is di- 
vided from the rest of the Chinese empire by the 
Yellow Sea ; from Tartary by a long ridge of 
high and inaccessible mountains, which form a 
jstrong natural rampart ; on the east from Japan 
by the sea of that name ; and on thip south by 
the Chinese ocean- 

This country has been differently divided by 
the Chinese monarchs, to whom it has been tri- 
butary from time immemorial. At present it 
consists of eight provinces, containing forty prin- 
cipal, besides a great number of inferior cities. 

The northern part of Korea is barren, woody, 
afid mountainous ; is infested with wild beasts, 
and veiy thinly inhabited : the southern divisicm 
is rich and fertile, aboundii^ with cattle, and 
fowl and game of all sorts ; it likewise produces 
flax, cotton, and silk, the two former of which 
iue manufactured by the natives, but the last is 
«ent to China in its unwrought state. 
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2 KOREA. 

The sea is deep on the side of China ; but on 
that of Japan it is dangerous for navigation, on 
account of shallows. The peninsula is watered 
by two large rivers flowing through the whole 
length of it, which receive, in their course, a mul- 
titude of smaller ones. The climate is severe, 
and the fruits, grain, and herbage, are inferior 
to those of China. The commerce of Korea is 
limited to the two kingdoms, contiguous to its 
coasts. On the continental side it is carried a 
short distance into Tartary. 

'The men are well made, robust, and martial » 
the women amiable. Their established religion, 
police, language, and government, have all a 
resemblance to those of China. The common 
people, however, hav€ scarcely any religioa 
among them : all the worship which they pay ta 
their idols consists in lighting a stick of some 
odorifeixHis wood before them, and making a ve- 
ry low bow at leaving them. There are nume- 
rous temples in the country, and on the hills. 
The inhabitants are very tderant, and the dif- 
ferent sects never quarrel about the peculiar opi- 
nions held by each, but seem all to agree in the 
idea that the virtuous, of whatever denomination, 
will, hereafter, be made happy, and the wicked 
hQ punished. 

The government of the country is monarchi- 
cal and despotic ; the will of the king is law : his 
council consists of governors and general offi- 
cers, who are obliged, at proper times, to attend 
him, and to be constantly in the neighbourhood 
of the court. The members hold their office for 
three years, unless dismissed for some fault. 

Ki-tse, one of tlieir first monarchs, compiled 
a body of laws whigh he caused to be promulgat- 
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ed through the kingdom^ and which were very ef« 
feclisil in nestiaining the people from the com- 
miasiiHi of dl heinous crimes. The natives 
always intermany with peofkle of their own rank« 
Their dead they keep three years unburied, dur« 
ing the whole of which period they wear mourn- 
iog for a parent ; but for a brotber, or a more 
^stant relation^ this co^mony is observed but 
ti»nee months. At the funerals,, they place by 
the side of the grare the clothes, chariots, horses, 
and arms of the deceased, Math other articles to 
whidi he was particularly attached during his 
life ; these are afterwards carried off by the at* 
tendante* Like the Bramins, these people stu<> 
dy to avoid depriving any creature of life : their 
legal puni^ments are mild ; and crimes which 
in other countries are esteemed worthy of death, 
are here liable only to banishment into scrnie 
neighbouring Island* 

The houses in this country are plain and 
thatched; the inhabitants use no beds, but lie 
on mats : in supplying the wants of nature they 
are very moderate, whence they commonly en- 
joy good health. Their usual weapons were for- 
merly the cross-bow, and long sabres ; but they 
liave now learnt the use of fire-arms from the 
Chinese. 

The Koreans are wholly ignorant of the 
liberal sciences. Their literati know so little of 
geography, -that they divide the whole world 
into twelve kingdoms, anciently subject to that 
of China, but since become independent ; and 
their maps do not extend beyond that of Siam. 
When they hear Europeans talk of the many 
kingdoms of the di£Gsrent quarters of the world, 
they cannot forbear ai^dng^ with a smile, how 
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it is possible for the sun to enlighten them all, 
unless, indeed, the name of kingdom is given to 
such contemptible countries, or inconsiderable 
islands, as hardljr deserve that of a district or 
hamlet. 

It is generalljr admitted that this peol^e are of 
Tartar origin, and that they were at first go- 
verned by their respective princes, till in course 
of time they were all subdued by the Chinese, 
and united into one kingdom. The annals of 
China record particulars of the Koreans much 
earlier than our common s&ra. These conust of 
irruptions made into that territory, brave repul- 
ses, involuntary submissions, and returns to iur 
dependence, always under a monarchical govern- 
ment. Such is the present state of the Korean 
sovereigns relatively to the emperor of China,, 
^at, in the recesses of their palace, the former 
dare not engage in any measure without the cour 
currence of that potentate, who maintains his 
authority over them as their despotic lord« 

The Chinese history, confirmed by the cal* 

culation of the eclipses which it records, fixes the 

origin of the Korean monarchy to the time of 

Ki-tse. That prince was famous for his wisdom^ 

but was dethroned by his nephew Chew (aften- 

"wards emperor,) and imprisoned till the reign 

of Vu-vang, the founder of the third 'dynasty. 

From this time, till the close of the seven- 

^22 teenth century, the history of the Korean 

monarchy presents few circumstances 

that can either amuse or instruct. Korea has 

been to China and Japan, what the island of 

Sicily was to the Carthaginians and Romans, a 

species of nursery in which its inhabitants were 

trained to anus. But in ceding to them the 
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^M of battle^ the Koreans, like the Sicilians, 
hsvc frequently been dravoi into their wars ; 
which produced intestine broils among the peo- 
ple^ with all their attendant horrors* 

Whenever the sovereign of Korea dies, the 
emperor of China immediately deputes two 
g^randees to confer respecting the successor to 
the title, who receives the investiture iqx>n hit 
knees, and makes certain presents to the com* 
missicmers. He is then obliged to send an am- 
bassador to the Chinese court, with the usual tri- 
bute and homage, which are paid in the most 
humiliating manner, by prostration, and knocks* 
ing the forehead against the graund, before the 
imperial throne* 

In the year 1 694, the reigning prince, being 
dissatisfied with and repenting of some changes 
which he had made in his &mily, sent, by an 
ambassador, the Idilowing remarirable petition 
to the emperor Kang^hi : ^^ I, yovr majesty'* 
^ subject, am a most unfortunate man* I had 
^^been a c(»siderable time without an heir, 
^ when one of my concubines presented me with 
^ a son, on which account I thought myself 
^ obliged to advance her to a higher rank, and 
^^ ^m this false step have sprung all my mis<- 
^ fortunes* I oldiged my queen Minchi to retire 
^ from my court, and raised the concubine 
^ Chimg-chi into her (dace, as I &iled not then 
*^ of informing your majesty* Having since that 
^ period reflected that Minchi had been naade 
<^ queen through your majesty's means, that she 
^ long governed my &mily, s^d that she assisted 
^ me in every important duty, I acknowledge 
^ that I ought to have treated her in a more ho- 
<< nouraUe manner* I therefore wish, at pre* 
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^ sent, to re-establish Minchi in her former dig^ 
« nity of queen, and make Chang-chi return ta 
^ her condition of concubine, by which means 
^ good order will be restored into my family, and 
^ a reform of morals be happily introduced into 
" my kingdom. 

" I, your subject, though I have had the mis- 
** fortune to stain the honour of my ancestors, 
** have nevertheless served your majesty during 
" twenty years, and acknowledge myself in- 
" debted for all that I enjoy to your goodness, 
" as my only shield and protection. I have no 
" concern, either public or private, which I 
** would wish to have coiicealed from your ma- 
" jesty : and this is the chief motive which has 
** induced me to take the liberty thus earnestly 
^' to solicit your majesty on this point. I blush, 
" I must confess, at my boldness in thus trans- 
^ gressing the bounds of my duty ; but as it is a 
^< matter of such high concern to the happiness 
^ of my &mily and kingdom, I have ventured 
*^ to lay this my humble request before you." 

This petition the emperor refen'ed to the tri- 
bunal of ceremonies ; and it being approved by 
them, a commissary was dispatched to the court 
of Korea to restore the queen Minchi to her for- 
mer rank : but in the following year, the im- 
prudent prince, having presumed to send a 
second address to the court of Pekin in terms 
less respectful, was condemned to pay a fine of 
ten thousand ounces of silver* These instances 
will shew the extreme subjection which the kings, 
of Korea are under to the Chinese emperors. 
When one of these latter sovereigns sends an 
ambassador to Korea, the king is obliged to go 
in person, attended by all his guards snd a nu- 
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merous retinue of his household, beyond tlie 
limits of his capital, to meet him : whilst, on 
the other hand, the deputies of the Korean 
prince to the court of Pekin are received with 
very little ceremony, and are even obliged to 
give pl^e to a mandarin of the first rank. They 
fire lodged in some private house, and kept un- 
der an honorary guard, which never leaves 
them, but watches over and gives an account 
of all their actions^ to cectsun oflficerB of the 
a>urt* 
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CHAPTER 11. 



The History of Japan mud Jedao* 



npHE kingdom or empire of Japan comprehends 
•*■ three hirge islands contiguous to each other^ 
of greater extent in length than in width, almost 
joining at some of their extremities, and surround- 
ed by a very tempestuous sea, filled with rockS) 
shallows, w hirlpools and abysses, which swallow up 
with a terrifying noise the ships that come with- 
in their vortex. This large empire, is, by Euro- 
peans, called Japan ; but the natives call it Ni- 
phon, from the name of the largest island of 
which it is composed. It seems to have been se- 
parated by nature from all other countries : and 
it was not till the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tury that it was discovered by some Portuguese 
merchants trading to China, who were driven 
to its coasts by a storm. The reports of the first 
adventurers induced others of the Portuguese to 
visit it, and carry missionaries thither, whose 
skill in the arts and sciences procured them a fa- 
vourable reception. 

Very few countries can boast of such gi-eat 
riches as Japan. Nature has here been prodi- 
gal of her treasures, such as grain, fruit, vege- 
tables, pasturage, and tame and wild animals, 
including even elephants. The extensive forests 
are filled with the most valuable trees, and 
the sea and rivers abound with fish. Here are 
hot springs, minerals of every species, from 
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gold to lead ; grey amber, coral^ and fine pearls. 
The iron tools fabricated in this country arc 
dearer than those made of copper ; and the great- 
est art of the natives consists in tempering their 
steely of which they make very fine and keen 
scimitars, cutlasses, and other weapons, which 
are capable of receiving an edge beyond those 
of any other nation in the world ; but the expor- 
tation of most of these is forbidden under severe 
penalties. 

Exclusive of the provisions furnished by na- 
ture, some are extracted from substances which 
seem little likely to yield such productions : at 
bark of trees, the moss which covers the focks, 
and the roots of insipid plants, from which the 
natives have the art of drawing a nutritive pro- 
perty. While the men are thus fertilising the 
stony mountains, the women are plunging many 
fathoms into the ocean, in search of shells and 
marine plants. 

These advantages are balanced by inconveni- 
ences. The summer is prodigiously hot, and the 
winter cold in an equal extreme. During sum- 
mer, the thunder storms are terrific, and accom- 
panied by rain that falls in torrents. While these, 
however, make dreadful ravages, the showers 
and sea-breezes temper the heat of the season. 
In no part of the world are there known such 
frequent and tremendous earthquakes ; but the 
natives are so much accustomed to these as to 
feel no apprehensions of alarm, unless they chance 
to be very terrible indeed, in which state they 
sometimes bury whole towns tinder their ruins. 
Man soon grows fearless of danger to which he 
is t>crpetually exposed, and the habit once ac- 
quired enables him to live equally contented on 

Vol. XU. B 
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a volcano, or in the threatening depths of miaev 
and quarries. These calamities are said to make 
the people superstitious : the Japanese ascribe 
them to the displeasure of their deities^ or tQ 
some malevolent demons sent on purpose to 
punish them ; but the most generally received 
opinion is, that the evil spirit is the author of 
them. In either case, they have recourse to ex-? 
traordinary sacrifices, in some of which thej 
even proceed to offer human victims ; taking for 
this purpose ncme but the vilest and most aban-* 
doned wretches. 

From time immemorial, the religion of Japan 
has been pagan and idolatrous. The Japanese 
believe the world to be eternal ; that the gods 
whom, they worship were once men, who lived 
many hundred thousand years on earth, and 
whom their piety, penance, and voluntary death, 
exalted to the highest state of existence. 

They are divided into three sects : that of 
Xinto, who worship the ancient idols of the na- 
tion ; that of Budzo, which has introduced 
an infinite number of foreign idols, particularly 
the worship of Fo ; and that of the moral- 
ists, or i^ilosophers, resembling the literati of 
China, and like them inwardly despising the es- 
tablished worship and the popular superstitions 
Every individual follows the religion he prefers^ 
no compulsion being used in this point, either by 
the government or by parents* In the same fa- 
mily, the husband is frequently of one sect, the 
wives of another, and the children of a third« 

Amida and Xaca (or, as the Indians call hiiUs 
Shaka) are the chief and ancient deities, who 
are considered by the Japanese not only as dis^ 
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ptrtset%t3i loDgetity atid present gbod, but of 
^tuFe rewards and pttnishinenis. 

Cambsidoid is another celebrated god^ of 
mor^ lAodeli^ dste^ to whom they ateribe many 
extrabrdmary feats, tome of which are not 
• greatly to his credit ; but he became a penitent, 
sihd carried bis austerities to the highest pitch. 
He caused his sepulchre to be dug during his 
^, which is still the object of an exten- 
- sive pilgrimage. The inyention of writing and 
matny o&er extraordinary feats are attributed to 
feim, ibr wfaicli he has had a vast number of 
teiOfples directed by his own command. He is 
thought to be s^ll alive, and is occasionally in- 
voked : and on the anniversary of the day of his 
interment, extr&(»^inary worship is paid him.— .- 
Besides these, they have multitudes of other he- 
'v&e^ ^yiied With tem]^es, monasteries, priest- 
esses and votaries. All these sects, however 
i^erent ki e^er respects, agree in observing 
ind enforc)^ the five followm^ maxims : h 
H dt to kin, hof to eat any thing that is killed. 
t. Not to steal. 3. Not to defile another's bed* 
4* Nbt tq lyfe. 5. Not to drink wine. 

A rigorous state of celibacy is enjoined on all 
the Regular priests and priestesses. There is also 
•a secular clergy, composing a perfect hierarchy, 
of ^hich the dttiro, or eccjle^iastical emperor, is 
the head. The po'pulace have much more con- 
^dence in the regular clergy, on account of the 
austerity of their lives. These pretend, by the 
sufferings which they inflict upon themselves, 
find their fasts, not only to acquire merit and 
•exempt thefnselves from future torments, but 
.'likewise to extend their supererogatory deserts 
to the pious for whom they pray. The appalling 
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descriptions which they give of the tortures of 
the damned, the horriiic pictures that cover the 
wails of their temples, inspire a salutary awe in 
the great as well as the common people, toge* 
ther with a dread of idee ; sentiments which 
are not without their advantages to the bonzes, 
whose merits their followers endeavour to ap- 
propriate by means of presents* 

Their temples are magnificent and numerous ; 
the monasteries which belong to them are agree- 
able and spacious, abounding with the conveni- 
ences of life* The people seem to measure the 
power of the idol by its size ; for there are some 
which even surpass the gigantic stature* Their 
holidays commence with processions, chanting, 
and perfuming, and finish with a panegyric of 
the god, and with feasting* 

Christianity was at first &vourabIy receivjed 
by the Japanese, who observed a great confor^- 
mity between their religion and that which the 
Jesuits taught ; but a sudden reverse, which is 
supposed to have originated in the jealousy of 
the bonzes, caused the Christian religion to be 
proscribed and persecuted, and it may now be. 
considered as annihilated in Japan* 

The emperors of this kingdom were formeriy 
monarchs and sovereign pontiffs, under the title of 
dairos* Their person and character were then 
held so sacred, that the slightest resistance to 
their orders was regarded with sentiments of hor- 
ror, and punished as a crime committed against 
God himself. These princes were in some mea- 
sure adored, by their subjects, and conducted 
themselves as a species of divinities* They ne- 
^er set their feet upon the ground, nor was 
the sun or wind suffered to approach them: they 
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mesmt wore &e saine dothes a second tiine^ nor 
.took thdar food twice from the same plates ; their 
bair)beatd,ornaih9weFeneVer cut, but for the 
purpose of bdng preserved as lelibs ; the ^ titles 
ttssanied by them had a teiidency to blasphemy, 
and the hoiiours paid them to idolatry* Absorb- 
ed in this excess of luxorious lodol^ee, the dai^ 
ft>s ddegated the whol^ care of the military and 
dvil govemmeBt to their prime minister, with 
the title of cubOy as gen^ul of the forces* This 
oflBce was nsdaHy bestowed ' ilpon the* youngest 
bfother ; the eldest was idways heir to live throne* 
One of these cnbos deprived the dairo of all c^ 
vil authority : since which inne the dairos have 

^ been conadered as the heads of religion, and ar- 
iuters of ecclesiastical afi^rs ; white the cubo 
disposes, with absolute authcHity, of aU concerns, 
ctvU and mi^ry* 

The ikdro, notwithstanding, coi^nues to live in 
the same sploidbur as his ancestors* The cubo is 
obliged to pay hita a sort of homage, as if he 
governed only as his lieutenant* This homage 
consists in tmvelling, at least once in iive years, 
fitnn Jeddo to Meaco, to make a pompous 
visit to the datro* There he renders him his duty 
in person, offers him magnificent presents, and 
acknowledges that it is from hts &mily he holds 
the imperial crown* He is obliged to marry a 
daughter of the dairo's if he has one of a pro* 
per age* She is crowned empress, and then 
presented to the emperor as the seal and confir* 
Ittationof the imperial power* 

All the princes, whether tributaries or vassals, 
ate constrained- to reside at Jeddo six months in 
the year* Their eldest sons are educated and 

.remain at court till the emperor sends them 
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aivny ; their wives and other children accompft» 
ny their father during his continuance at Jeddo^ 
a^d cannot be detained after his departure* 
Every year they renew their oath of fidelity! 
and in their own principalities they are sur* 
bounded with spies* To prevent revolts, the 
emperor perpetually maintains a hundred thou- 
sand men, whom he keeps employed by turns in 
various public works^ on the roads, canals, and 
other plaees, as well as numerous garrisons in 
the cities* The streets are shut at night : the 
magistrate is tesponsible for every occurrenoey 
«nd for a fault committed in a single house the 
whole neighbourhood is punished* 

The army of Japan consists of one hundred 
thousand foot, and twenty thousand horse, in- 
cluding the garrisons, all well disciplined, and 
4a general robust men* Their arms are mus- 
kets, bows and arrows, the scimitar, and dagger* 
All the youth are brought up to the use of mili- 
tary weapons, and are every year called upon 
for public proofs of their expertness* At these 
exercises, they are divided into two small armies, 
having each their standard, and the images and 
Statues of the gods are also carried in the front 
to animate their courage* They be^n by sling* 
ing stones, shooting arrows, and discharging 
muskets, till they come to the attack with awoid 
in hand, and it rarely happens that these annual 
sports are not attended with the loss of many lives* 

The revenues of the cubo, indeed, exceed im 
belief^ He requires immense sums to pay hia 
tioq;>% spies, pensioners, and ta support the ex- 
pences of a court, perhiq;>s the mpat splendid in 
-""^be universe* He haa twenty palaces on the 
great road which extends frosa Jeddo t9 Meaco^ 
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«D siq^efbly furnished, although he inhilMts thask 
only mice in five or seven yearS) when he goes to 
•pay his homage to the dairo. 

The laws oi this country are rigorous and 
extremely severe ; almost every o£fence is pu- 
nished with death, and the only difference in 
this sentence consists in its being more or less 
ignconinious, or the execution of it more or less 
cruel. The least (fisgracdul is for the criminal 
to be idlowed to rip up his own body, at a sif|^ 
nal given by the emperor* Those who, in this 
situation, hesitate, expose themselves to sufier . 
additional tortures as well as death* Opposi- 
tion to the edicts of the emperor^ and other high 
crimes, are all punished, not only by the death 
of the delinquent, but of his father, childr^i, 
brothers, and all his male relations ; and 
though these should be at a considerable dis- 
tance from each other, measures are taken for 
item all to be executed on the same day, and 
at the same hour* The punishment annexed 
to high treason and rebeiiion extends through- 
cmt th« wIm^ neighbourhood in which the cri- 
minal resides ; for the law supposes them all 
guilty, in permitting such an enemy to the go* 
vemment U> live amcmg them. The mothers, 
daughters, and sisters of the common offenders 
are sold as slaves for a certain period, which is 
fixed according to the nature of the crime ; but 
in case of treason, the wives and daughtera also 
suffer death* 

Murder, robbery, adultery, &c. are punished 
with death* The most trifling offences expose 
the culprit to the bastinado, and to gashes with a 
8d}re on the head or limbs* In this manner also 
are Hiose cmrected who quarrel^ slander, wilfully 
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^fate tKeIr .nd^bours, detfAud^ m a»sert.« 
^iHehood before atmaipistrate. BvoiafamiMt md 
transportation into desert ktalitiB «re l^wis^ 
ms^' The toptures,.¥^n not intiftipdkted^ 1^7 a 
tbluntarf death, oensiM oi beings nailed on a ciMS 
With the head downv^Ards^ or eat to pieces afivei 
hf thft execntfon^* 

The reiigien of the Japanese fiimiKanses- them 
to the idea of death, and renders it niol only in*' 
diffeveM but desirable : they eonsideraiaeide as a 
m^torknisr sn&ty which asamilatei^ them to their 
deiliesj and ttvakes tlheiii worthy of . the tewania 
of a future state ^ affid the»e is* no^ cooivtry in 
which this detestable pvactice is so frequent. 

The ^panese are said to possess an 'aasem^ 
Mage of virtues and vkes that seem incompad- 
ble« They are modest, patient, civily doidl^ 
industrious, iaborioili, piimctm^ to their word, 
detest an iraud, are attached <mly to innoeeiit 
pleasures, and abhor gluttony, drtinkennes^ 
and indecent conversation tafC the si^e timt 
they are ambitiotis^ prood, cruelv insenttible td 
the misery of their fellow-creatures, said' ane 
persuaded that none are unfortunate who are 
not culpable. No man on earth is so i^dictive 
as a Japanese ; if he cannot find mealks of kilt- 
ing his enemy, he will destroy himself throQjgh. 
vexation* Tbt Women in this respect imitate 
the men* . - 

They are said to be fond of study and read* 
ing, and to have some knowledge 6f history, 
astronomy s^d geometry ; their universities are 
well stored with professors and books^ and 
resorted to by a great number of students* 
These establishments* are commonly very rich 
and well endowed f the bonzes who preside ki 
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them being for the most part noblemen's chil-' 
dren, who incline to a stucUous hfe as the most 
respectaUe mode of living upon their small 
Ibrtanes, increasing the common fund by their 
patrimony, which they leave to it after their 
death. 

They have no writt^i laws, nor systems of 
physic ; but guide .themselves in the fonner pcrnit 
by reason, and in the latter by experience ; 
and though their skill in medicine is but super- 
ficial, yet the professors of that art are held in 
high esteem and gain^great fortunes* Thw 
physicians prescribe bathing and drinking mine*- 
ral waters ; and as in health, their drink is always 
warm, in their illness, they take it cold* In 
surgery they are still less advanced, and never 
let blood but in a sort of colic, when the opera- 
don is performed by pricking the part afilicted 
with a fine needle ip several placed which in 
genend gives instant relied These instru- 
ments are made of gold and silver, exquir 
sitely slender, finely polished, and well temr 
pered; and though the country abounds with 
expert artists, able to make them in the highest 
perfection, yet none are aUowed to vend them 
but' such as are licensed by the emperor* Their 
colour of mourning is white : they sit down as 
a mark of respect and honour ; and blacken 
their teeth and nails, suffering the latter to grow 
to a great length* 

Their poetry ia said to be energetic, and their 
music slow, solemn, and g^rand* Painting also 
is not unknown amoi^ them* Their language 
is copious and expressive, and well adapted to 
all their wants* While the Chinese abridge 
their words as much as posubk, the Japanese 
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(irblong thcin. They are good acithnic^Gisiis^ 
md better printers than their neighboars ; bfcft 
Inferiorto themm the manufecture and use of 
gonpowder, though their masters in all sorts of 
eabinet work, and ornamental furniture of every 
kind* These curiosities are only to be procured 
In Europe from the Dutch, who have preserved 
their trade with Japan, on very disagreeable and 
humiliating conditions. 

- The people of this country train their youth 
from their eariiest years to write and read, by an 
easy and expeditious me^cd. Their plan of 
ptivttte educatk>Q is excellent : . they never inflict 
corporal punishments on children^ nor make 
fuse ef any severe means, but endeavour to 
allore thenvtotfae love of le^aming by prases, 
H^ rewiurda, and other mild incentives, whkh 
aeldomfail of answering their end. Tlvey take 
Mo less piuBS, as they advance in years, to in- 
-t^ilre them with the lOve of glory, and contempt of 
wnger and death ^ and to inure them to hmger, 
«iold, pains, labour, and tp bear with patieiioe 
«11 the miseries and iiiconif^nienees of ^e« They 
are cafefol to inculcate in f hem an tibhdrrence 
against Ijring amd fitrs^ and dvery t^ioc) of 
fr»id, uid to kindle in t^ieir youthfid mind^ a 
love of modesty, sincerity and fi<telity. 

All their piAihc e^fice$ are ornamented with 
towers^ which gradually xiithinish towards the 
top, and are decorated with streatner» lind other 
nniaments. Private houses are chiefly made of 
wood, and are low built on account of earth- 
quakes. Each has a small detached stone re- 
eess, insecure thm valuable effects from flres, 
which are very frequent, and which they have 
ix> means of estinguisMng excegit by 'pttlUng 
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hibit great stinplicitF but much neattiesa in their 
ftimiture and table. Their cookery is good^ aod 
ofen delicate* Both sexes dress nearly alike- ; 
but the men wear a dagger, and their ceremcmi- 
ous Qokmr is black. The women lire in a very 
.retired manner, employing themselyes ia wmb 
of ti^te, and in the. education of their children* 
They never interfere in any of the husband's 
concema, not even by suggesting advice : all 
their business is ta please him^ and to be faithfol 
to him on pain of dealh* 

Their holidays, as in every other country, am 
noisy and accompanied with music. Marriages 
are solemnised in the presence of a bonze, aiC 
the foQt of some idol. The bride, after she has 
given her consent, throws the dolls and toy% 
that served her for amusement, into the fire. 
Till the time of the ceremony,, she has neve? 
been seen by her husband ; the relations or 
friends, particularly the women, concluding the 
match, which is attended with no expence to 
the &ther of the bride, as she has no portion* 
The poor bury their dead, but the rich burn 
tibetrs. The bonees att^sd at the funerals* 
It is not uncommon, on the demise of a noUe* 
man, for twenty of his favourites to kill them« 
selves, in order to serve him in the other ;world ; 
these rip themselves up on the spot, and are 
thrown on the same pile with the . deceaseds 
this sacrifice is an agreement made during the 
Jife of their patron, and procures them his 
fiivour* The tombs^ which are at a distance 
fn»n the cities, are decorated and rendered 
very pleasant, as the natives frequently resort 
to tl^m in honour oC their ancestry* .Whea 
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there is any festive meeting in the femily, they 
never omit going to the sepulchres of their an« 
cestorS) requesting them to be present at it, and 
at the repast, they leave places vacant for them 
among the living. 

They have a great variety of festivals on the 
anniversary of their gods, which are celebrated 
with the greatest pomp and grandeur : at these^ 
all that belong to each respective sect, of every 
description, appear in the richest dresses at the 
places of rendezvous, from which they go in 
procession to the temples, with vocal and in- 
strumental music The statues and emblems of 
their gods are carried with gi*eat pomp ; some 
have stately pageants borne upon men's should- 
ers, on which are exhibited various representa- 
tions of their deities, and their exploits, either 
by means of some machinery, or by actors in 
suitable dresses* The ceremonies performed in 
their temples are various, and conclude with a 
sort of sermon preached by a bonze* The rest 
of the day is spent in feastings, dancing, racing, 
tournaments, illuminations, and other rejoicings, 
and on such days nothing is allowed to be 
«old ; ilk cases of necessity, on these occasions, 
they will g^ve freely whatever is wanted, but re- 
fuse to take any price for it* The anniversary 
of Cambadoxi's burying himself alive is kept 
with g^at funeral pomp : as soon as the gates 
are opened, the procession crowds in with a kind 
of desperate frenzy ; numbers are trampled to 
death, and many throw themselves upon the 
ground for that purpose, esteeming it an act of 
martyrdom* The sermon in the praise of that 
ddty, which is delivered in the night, is always 
accompanied with most dismal outcries, so -that 
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one would imagine all his votaries were about to 
be massacred. 

In Japan, nature seems to have delighted in 
uniting the most horrific objects to the most 

, beautiftiL Her works are no where so diver- 
sified ; she at once gives birth to the most 
charming and the most terrifying productions ; 
she hollows the tremendous precipice, ingul& 
rivers, causes fountains to rise, receives moun- 
tains into her capacious bosom, and in their 
stead returns a lake. Her secret -treasures are 
here r^^ealed, and stand exposed to the sight of 
the astonished inhabitants. The searching eye 
of curiosity penetrates into the immense labora- 
tories, of which the fiimaces are volcanoes. 

As there is no other country in the world 
so subject to earthquakes, none possesses so 
many minerals, and compositions of metals from 
h state of fusion, lliere are no fewer than eight 
volcanoes in the empire, which alternately fiame 
and expire,* burning under snows that cover 
them, and pouring fortli toitents, some of 
boiling water, and others of water cold as ice* 
'Amidst a great number of cataracts, there is one 
similar to that of the Nile. 

Among their animal curiosities must be men- 
tioned those called piercers^ a species of white 
ant, armed with four feelers, witli which they 
pierce, in a very short time, whatever obstructs 
them, without ever giving way to any thing ex- 
cept stones and metals. They do not carry on 
their depredations above ground, but under gal- 
leries which they form in the earth. Their de- 

' vastatioifis frequently perceived before they are 
suspected to be near. The traveller, while 
journeying through the woods of Japan, is re** 
Vol. XII. C 
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galed with the melody, of the nightingale^ 
whose modulation is far sweeter than those of 
any other country* A gilt, shining, magnifi-> 
Gently speckled night- moth, which is found here^ 
is considered as an elegant ornament) suspended 
in the hair of the ladies. 

If travellers may be believed with respect to 
the vast extent of the cities, their amazing popu- 
lation, and the number and magnificence of their 
palaces, no country is to-be compared, in these 
points, to Japan. The roads ascend by a gentle 
declivity to the summits of the highest "moim- 
iains : the bold and simple construction of the 
bridges astonishes the observer : the enormous 
dykes, intended to confine the water of the riversj 
are the effects of much labour and skill. In all 
kinds of toy-work, they are much superior to 
Europeans. They practise chemistry, in which 
they have made some discoveries. Of a thick 
juice, carried thither by the Dutch and Chinese, 
mixed with a sort of Japan earth saffUrated with 
amber and camphor, is made a substance called 
eachouj which they use to clean and fasten the 
teeth, and render the breath pleasant and agree- 
able. 

The Japanese trace their origin to the gods, 
and date Uie antiquity of their nation at several 
hundred thousand years. Some writers con- 
jecture them to have been of Chinese descent, 
either from rebels driven out of China, or 
faithful subjects banished by an usurper; or 
from a colony of three hundred young girls 
brought thithe;r by a physician, under pretence 
of having the plants proper to bestow immor- 
tality gathered by pure hands, which he had 
been commanded to procure by an emperor of 
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Cbiniu To judgC) howe ver^ by the countenance^ 
the complexion, the opinions, and other parti- 
cularities of the natives, it would seem that the 
Japanese have been composed from people of 
several nations, and even of some distant ones, 
carried thither by commerce, curiosity, or ship* 
wreck* 

Kxmpfer has taken great pains to investigate 
the history of the Japanese according to Uieir 
own accounts, and has given an elaborate ab« 
stract, divided into three epochs ; the^&bulous, 
the doubtful, and the certain* 

The first extends from beyond the Mosaic aera 
of the creation to the period when the empire is 
fabled to have been governed by seven celestial 
spirits successively ; the last of whom having 
wedded a, goddess, there succeeded a race of 
five demigods, one of which is said to have 
reigned 250,000 years, and another more than 
three times that term* 

The secqpd, or uncertain epoch, is by Kxmp* 
fer interwoven with the 'Chinese history : this 
^rt of his work demonstrates that the Japanese 
acknowledge their government and civilization 
to have* been derived from China^ Sin Noo, one 
of the Chinese monarchs admitted by the Ja- 
panese into their annals, is represented by the 
head of a bull, or at least with two horns, and as 
having taught the use of agriiculture and herbs*. 
This, perhaps, is the simple and natural origin 
of the Jupiter AmmonV and similar idols of anti* 
quity* 

The third and Ust period begins with the he* 
reditary succession of the ecclesiastical empe*. 
rors, from the year 660 before the Christian «ra, 
to the year of Christ 1585, during which lOT 
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princes of the same line governed in Ja|>an* 
The annals which preserve the names and suc- 
cession of these princes may probably be very in- 
teresting to the Japanese, because they fix the 
period of several events, circumstances, and 
customs, the dates of which, when they regard 
themselves, are objects of general curiosity to 
all nations : but from Europeans they can claim 
little or no attention ; a mere sketch of" a few 
prominent circumstances will be sufficient. 

The Japanese did not apply themselves to the 
pursuit of agriculture till about thirty years be- 
fore the Christian sera ; hence it has been con- 
cluded that their nation is not extremely 
^' ^' ancient* About a century after, a new 
• island emerged from the ocean ; upon 
this they erected a temple, dedicated to the Nep- 
tune of Japan, and it is remarkable that earth- 
quakes, so common in other parts of the empire, 
are heyer felt in this island. 

Buretz was » cruel tyirant, who de- 
'^00 * ligl^ted in bloodshed and the most savage 
barbarity ; his reign was short, but his- 
tory does not record the manner of its termina- 
tion* ^ 

Kimmei was a religious prince, but ve- 
< o ^ ^"c^^ addicted to idolatry. He caus-' 
ed idols to be carved in China, and to be 
fixed up in various parts of the country* To 
this superstition he is said to have been inclined 
by the miraculous apparition (^some of the idols 
in China and other parts of India ; particularly 
in his own dominions, where the god Amida was 
seen near a pond, environed with golden rays. 
To this deity many great and important mira- 
cles are ascribed* 



TiNitzu \ms.of an opposite character to . ^ 
Buretz : he ordered every living thing to -*. ^^ * 
be set at liberty at the end of each month ; 
«nd those who had no animals were enjoined to 
obtsdn some^ that an opportunity might be af- 
forded them of giving proof of a benevolent 
disposition. He bore so great and invincible an 
aversion to all the idols, that he took, bumty 
and destroyed them) whenever they could be 
found. 

In the reign of Dsiome was bom . -. 
Gienno-giosa, founder of the mountain- ^' 
bonzes ; and in the same year a comet 
was visible for a considerable time. 

The matsuri, which resemble some . ^ 
festivals in our own country, were esta- ^y^' 
blished at this time. The splendour and 
magnificence displayed on these occasions are 
astonishing : the most^ pompous processions ; 
theatrical representations, bails, concerts, and 
diversions of every kind, are the common amuse« 
jnent of these seasons of joy and festivity. 

The cities and provinces sometimes change 
their tutelary gods, on account t)f public cala- 
mities of any kind. Those places which have 
been the greatest sufferers degrade their peculiar 
patrons, and adopt others who have protected 
their worshippers. 

The cubo's authority began about this . j^ 
-periodto detach itself from that of the ^jg^* 
dairo. We must remark also that before 
that time, women had occasionally filled the 
throne of Japan, and thei^ reigns had not been 
the least prosperous, nor the least illustrious. 

Ookimatz stripped the ecclesiastical ^ 
emperors of all temporal power, and-^^^g* 
made4iimself independent of them in se« 
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cular matters', except the payment of a ceitain 
formal homage. In this reign was a remarkable . 
earthquake, which continued to repeat its shocks 
during a whole yean 
. ^ In the reign of the empress Nio-te, the 
1630. Chinese, who had for a considerable time 
been denied admission into Japan, on ac-. 
count of their suffering the native princes to be de- 
throned and destroyed by the victorious Tartars, 
were again permitted to trade {o the country, 
though not to settle*at Niphon* At this time, the 
Christian religion had been propagated with sur* • 
prising success through the empire, and was em- 
braced and favoured by so many of the petty 
princes, and even by some of the secular mo-* 
narchs, that it gave birth' to an universal persecu- 
tion jagainst them, and one of the bloodiest that 
ever was known in any age or country. About 
the end of this reign, tl\e famous rebellion of the 
Christians happened at Simabara, in the pro- 
vince of Fifen, which brought on the utter ex- 
tirpation of Christianity. The secular monarchy 
were the chiefs of both parties, who acted ac- 
cording to their own inclinations and interests^ 
und not by any directions from the ecclesiastical 
thmne, of which they were now become entirely 
inde{>endent. 

The twelfth year oi the reign of this princes* 
was attended with a dreadful famine, of which 
many perished ; and two years afterward she re-** 
<Signed the crown to hcF younger brother. 
^ j^ Kinsen instituted an enquiry into the 
ji6s. ^^^^ ^^ ^^ ^^^ cities, towns, and villages 
throughout the empire, with a view of 
ascertaining the belief and sect of each &mily, 
and each indlviduaJ* In the sixth year of his 



rdgn the ca^ntal of Jedso was nearly destroy^ 
by fire, kindled wilfully to injure the merchants, 
who, in a season o^f scarcity, had withheld their 
commodities and provisions. The same year 
was remarkable for a long continued drought, 
succeeded by afamine^ during which the empe- 
ror, at his own cost, supplied the poor with rice. 
In the ensuing year, many violent storms aiid 
inundations are recorded tq have occurred in 
•most of the i^^ritime provinces ; as well as a 
great mortality both of men and cattle* It was 
in this reign that the ceremony of trampling on 
the cross, in abhorrence of the Christian religion, 
was instituted, which is thus described 6y pro- 
fessor Thunberg. ^^A few days after the Ja- 
^' panese new-year's-d4y, the horrid ceremony 
^ was performed of trampling on such images as 
** represent the cross, and the Virgin Mary vrith 
^ a child* These images, which are made of 
^ copper, ai*e about two inches in length ; and 
*^ the ceremonyjs performed for the purpose of 
'^ imimnting on every one a detestation of the 
^ Christian doctrine, and of the Portuguese who 
^ attempted to propi^ate it, and at the same time 
*^ to discover whether any remains of it are left 
** among the Japanese^* The trampling is per- 
** formed in «uch places as were formerly fre- 
" quented by Christians, for four days successive- 
^ ly, after which the images are laid by till the 
'** following year* Every one, even the smallest 
^ child, is obliged to be at this ceremony* At all 
'^ places overseers are present, who assemble the 
^^people by rotation in certain houses, calling 
^ over every one by name, and seeing that the 
** ceremony is duly performed* Adults walk 
'^ over the images^ mA even infants im put with 
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^ their feet upon them*'' As soon as the Dutch 
ships arrive at Japan, the crews are obliged to 
deliver up all their bibles and prayer-books, which 
are nailed down in a chest, and not returned till 
their departure. These annals of the emperors, 
both ecclesiastical and military^ end in the yesur 
1693. Since that period, a succession of five 
culws, or secular emperors, and as many dairos, 
or ecclesiastical en^perors, have filled the throne 
of Japan, without any thing parti<;ularly remark" 
able in their lives or fortunes. When Thunberg 
left Japan in 1776, Fig a si yamma no Fizwas dai- 
ro, and Y£ Far Koo was cubo. From that time, 
We are unacquainted with the history of this em<- 
pirei 

JEDSO. 

* At the northern extremity of the Japan is- 
lands lies the ten*itory of Jebso, a state tributa^ 
ry to the Jsqpanese empire, from which it is di* 
vided by an arm of the sea of difficult passage* 
The inhabitants are strong, robust, and are al- 
most in a savage state, having long bristly beards 
and hairy bodies* They pay their tribute in 
furs, feathers, and silver* They live by hunting 
and fishing ; their canoes are sewed together 
with pack*thread, without the use of any iron- 
work whatever, and they are skilful in the use of 
the bow and lance* 

They seem to have a confused notion of some 
First Cause, and pay great respect and homage 
to the sun and moon,^ considering them as the 
authors of all good* They adore an- invisible 
king, to whom they suppose the forests, moun- 
tains, rivers, and seas are subjects They have 
no regular form of worship 91 and neither priests, 
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nor exterior religbus ceremonieeu Pblygamy is 
practised among them, but one only of their 
women bears the title of wife. In their temper 
they are impatient, quarrelsome, and revenge- 
ful. Their masters, the Japanese, find it diffi-* 
cult to preserve thdr dominion over them', and 
are obliged constantly to ke^p a considerable bo- 
dy of soldiers on their coast. They have nei- 
ther police nor regular government. Their 
children are bom white, but as they grow up 
they become yellowish, and then brown. The 
females wear .U;ieir hair in buckles, and paint 
their lips and eye-brows, and are very modest in 
their dress ; the care of the household affairs is 
committed to them, which they conduct with 
much propriety and neatness* 

The south part of Jedso was invaded by the 
first cubo, or secular monarch of Japan, who en- 
trusted the • government of it to the prince of 
Matsumai, a large island in the ttreights of San- 
gaar. Some time after this conquest, the na- 
tives, growing weary of a foreign yoke, fell sud- 
denly upon the garrison, and destroyed them all 
to a man. In consequence of this revolt, the 
prince sent over a powerful army to demand sa- 
tisfaction, and in case of refiisal, to proceed to 
military execution. The sovereign of Jedso» 
alarmed at these preparations, (Hsclsumed all con- 
nection with the rebels, and delivered up twenty 
of them to be executed. This act pacified the 
prince of Matsumai, for the occasion ; and he 
has ever since claimed from the inhabitants of* 
Jedso certain annual presents. 

The secular emperors of Japan style them- 
selves lords of the land of Jedso, and the princes 
of Matsumai pay them homage for this country ; 
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but their dominion probably extends no farthef 
than to the southern coasts, and the inhabitants 
of all the rest live under the government of their 
own princes, not only as independent, but per- 
haps even unknown to the Japanese. 

On the coast of the Higher Jedso are two 
small islands called 'the Silver and Gold islands ; 
names which have tempted Europeans to visit 
them in quest of these metals, but hitherto with- 
out success. The king of Spain having been in- 
formed that they lie westward of America, and 
consequently in that part of the world which by 
the pope's division was assigned to him, as all 
those to the east were to the king of Portugal, 
sent an expert pilot to seek for them in the year 
1620^ but this attempt proved fruitless* The 
Dutch made a similar enterprise twice within the 
succeeding twenty yearsf but with the same re- 
sult ; aild the captain of one of the ships in this 
expedition having ventured to go on shore with 
some men in a Japanese port, they were all seiz- 
ed, confined in irons, and conveyed to Jeddo, 
where they were treated with as much severity 
as if their intention had been to betray or invade 
the empire; though they declared that they came 
with no other view than to make discoveries on 
the coasts of Tartary and America, and wer^ 
driven to these -parts by stress of weather* 
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CHAPTER III. 

VIEW OF THE ANCIENT HISTORY OF INDIA 
WITH REGARD TO ITS COMMERCE. 

TNDIA has in all ages excited the attention of 
-** the curious and the learned. Its rare pro- 
ductions and manufactured allured the mer- 
chant ; while the mild and inoffensive religion 
of its inhabitants, and the manners and habits 
which it inculcated, attracted the notice of the 
philosopher. The structure of its language too 
is remarkable, and has a claim to originality. 
" It had," says major Rennel, " been happy for 
^ the Indians if they had not attracted the noti6e 
^' of a class of men more inimical to the hap- 
<' piness x)f mankind ; for the softness and effe- 
<* minacy induced by the climate, and the yield- 
*' ing nature of the soil, which produces almost 
<< spontaneously, invited the attacks of their 
<* more hardy neighbours, and rendered them 
" an easy prey to every foreign invader." Hence 
we find in the progress of their history, that 
they have yielded to the superior prowess of eve- 
ry enemy. Hence we find them successively 
conquered by the Persians, the Patans, and the 
Moguls ; and it is probable that, like the Chi- 
nese, they have seldom had a dynasty of kings 
from their own countrymen. Accounts at the 
distance of two thousand years represent the In- 
dians as a people who stood very Mgh in point of 
civilization : but to judge irom their ancient mo- 
numents, they had not carried the imitative arts 
to any thing like the degree of perfection attain- 
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ed by the Greeks and Romans, or even by the 
Egyptians. Both the Hindoos and Chinese ap- 
pear to have cultivated these arts as far as they 
were requisite for useful purposes, but never to 
have approached to any degree of perfection, as 
to taste, or boldness of design. 

The principal monuments of Hindoo super- 
stition are found in the peninsula ; hence it- has 
been supposed that this was the original seat of 
that religion. Others, perhaps with more pro- 
bability, suppose it to have originated on the 
banks of the Ganges. Monuments of a worship 
apparently anterior to the Hindoo, exist in the 
caves of Salsette and Elephanta, two islands on 
the western coast of India : these consist of 
apartments of extensive dimensions, excavated 
frt)m the rock, and decorated with figures and 
columns. 

India was but little known to the Greeks until 
the time of Alexander's expedition, about three 
hundred and twenty-seven years before Christ.- 
Herodotus appears to have heard indistinctly of 
the western part of it, and that only from its be- 
ing tributary to Persia. He mentions the Indi- 
ans as resembling in manners the Bactrians, 
their neighbours^ a^d as a most valiant people ; 
but he does not appear to have been acquainted 
with the Ganges, which became so famous with- 
in a century after his time. 

Alexander's expedition furnished the Greeks 
with a more extensive knowledge of India, al- 
though he traversed only the tract watered by 
the Indus and^its various branches and adjunct 
rivers. But the spirit of enquiry had now gone 
Ibrthy and the long residence of Megastenes, 
the. -ambassador of Seleucus at PaliboUira, the 
capital of the Prasii, furnished the Grecians with 
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the principal ptrt of the accomits of India 
which are to be found in StrabO) Pliny, and 
Anian ; for Megastenes kept a journal respect* 
ing India in general, during his several years* 
i<esidence there, which account existed in 
Arrian's time* His embassy was about throe 
hundred years before the Christian snu 

The oommonication by land between the 
Syrian empire and India ceased very early ; for 
Bactrla soon became independent, and by these 
means, the link of the chain that connected India 
was broken. The Indian trade was about the 
same time transferred from Tyre to Alexandria, 
where it flourished until Egypt became a Ro* 
fnan province, and was continued on a nnore 
exten^ve scsde under the Romans themselves ; 
nor^d it forsake Alexandria, till the re-discovery 
of the passage by the Cape of Good-Hope* 

This traffic opened to the Egyptians and Ro- 
mans a knowledge of the coasts suid productions 
of India* By comparing Arrian's history, we 
are surprised to see how Mttle alteration the 
Hindoos have undergone, in the space of two 
thousand years, allowing for the elfect of foreign 
conquests* These, however, could not but have 
produced fewer changes here than they would 
Imve done any-where else ; for customs, which 
in every country require a greater or less degree 
of veneration, are here rendered sacred by their 
connecUon with and subserviency to religion, 
the rites of which are interwoven vwth the ordi- 
nary occurrences of life* To this, and to the 
separation from the rest of mankind' inculcated 
by the Bramimcal precepts, we are to ascribe the 
long duration of the Hindoo religion and customs, 

Vou XII. D 
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whieh are particularly described in the course x£ 
their history, and which are only to be extirpated 
together with the people among whom they 
prevail. These, indeed, have been proof again9t 
the enthusiasm smd cruelty of Mohammedan 
conquerors ; and in some instances have, even 
taught a lesson of moderation to those conquer- 
ors, who at length saw no danger in a religion 
that admitted no proselytes. 

The following particulars will illustrate the 
manners and customs of ^ the ancient Indians, 
and bear evidence to the fact, that they have 
varied but little, from the period when they were* 
iirst known to Europeans, to the present time* 

1« The slender make of their bodies, and their 
living on vegetable food. 2. The distribution 
into classes, perpetuation of trades in the same 
families, and their very early marriages. 3. The 
men wearing ear-rings, parti-coloured shoes, 
veils, and psunting their faces. 4. The principal 
people having umbrellas carried before them, 
using two-handed swords, and bows drawn by 
the feet. 5. The mode of taking elephants, and 
their manufacture of cotton. 6« The wooden 
houses, built on the banks of large rivers. 

There is no reason to doubt thejt the Hindoo 
or Braminical religion was universal over Hin- 
dostan before the time of Alexander. But al- 
though there might be an uniformity of religion, 
there were many distinct languages ; and history 
gives us the most positive assurances, that India 
was divided into a number of kingdoms and 
states, from the time of Herodotus to that 
of Akbar. It is probable that the almost 
universality of religion, and the union of so 
)arge a portion of this vast globe upder the &* 
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tnily of Timur-Bek or Tamerlane, hare occa- 
sioned an idea, though erroneous, that the Mogul 
dynasty was always under one head. 

But whatever kind of division may have taken 
place in the rest ofHindostan, there appears to 
have been generally a large empire or kingdom, 
occupying the principal part of that immense 
valley or plain through which the Ganges takes 
its course, the capital of which has fluctuated 
between Delhi and Patan, as the limits of the 
empire have varied. 

The trade from the western worid to India, 
which has ever enriched those by whom it has 
been pursued, has often changed hands and been 
turned into different channels* A passion for 
Indian manufacture and products has actuated 
the people of every age in lower Asia, as well 
as in the civilised parts of Europe. In this trade, 
the Persian and Arabian gulfs opened an easy 
passage, and certain traditions in India warrant 
the belief that from time immemorial there has 
been an intercourse between Egypt and Hin- 
dostan* Alexandria held its rank as an em- 
porium of commerce even after Egypt became 
a Roman province, and preserved it in a con- 
siderable degree till the re-discovery of the 
passage round the south point of Afnca, about 
three hundred years ago, turned the buHc of the 
Indian trade into an entirely new channel, from 
which it is not -likely ever to be diverted.* 



* Had the French, however, been allowed to retaia 
possession of Egypt, the ancient channel of Indian com- 
merce would probably have been restored, and the ctr- 
vttmnavigatlon of the Cape gradually abaodooed. 
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. ^ Berenice continued to be the port of 

' * outfit for the Roman East-India trade in 
the time of Plinj, who details the ac- 
count of the navigation to India with many 
curious particulars, from which it appears, that 
it was a complaint even in his time that the 
trade to India drained Europe of its riches. 

The notices which are here referred to must 
be considered rather as transient views of the 
ancient state of Hindostan, with some general ac^ 
count of manners and customs, than as a history. 
Indeed, there is no known history of Hindostan 
before the period of the Mohammedan conquest ; 
for either the Hindoos kept no regular records^ 
or these have been all destroyed* From their 
traditions concerning Alexander's expedition we 
learn, however, that he fought a great battle 
with the emperor of Hindostan near Delhi, and> 
though victorious, retired to Persia across the 
northern mountains. 

It is chiefly to Persian pens that we are in- 
debted for that portion of Indian history we 
possess* The celebrated Mahommed Ferishta^ 
early in the seventeenth century, compiled a 
history of Hindostan from various materials^ 
collected from audiors of that nation* 

The nuist valuable part of this histoiy is sup- 
posed to be posterior to the first Mohammedan 
conquests about the year 1000; and the follow- 
ing rapid sketch of it will fix in the mind of the 
reader an idea of the successive changes in the 
state of the empire of Hindostan, which from a 
pure Hindoo government became a Moham- 
medan one, and continued to be so under the 
various dynasties of monarchs from Persia and 
Tartary until Ibe beginning of the last century ; 
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theae princes, moreover, adding to the original 
country of Hindostan all the other provinces sit- 
nated within the Ganges. This unwieldy state 
then dropping to pieces, an anarchy succeeded^ 
which, in many parts of it, is scarcely at pre- 
sent dissolved : and which bad nearly given rise 
to a new Hindoo empire under the JOif ahrattas, 
liad not this revolution been prevented by the in- 
tervention of foreign powers. 

Mahmood, the first Mohammedan conqueror 
who made any establishment, found little less 
difficulty in subduing the country than the latter 
conquerors did when so many kingdoms were 
united under the Patan emperors. Hindostani 
even uiider the Moguls, may be considered only 
as a. collection of tributary kingdoms, each ac^ 
<:ustomed to look no &rther than to its own par- 
ticular viceroy, and of course ever ready to rebel 
when the imbecility of the emperor and the am<- 
bition of the viceroy presented a &vouraUe con- 
juncture. Hence the small andpow^lesa resist- 
ance that was made to the arms of Tamerlane, 
Nadir Shah, and other conquerors, although so 
many provinces were at those times united luider 
one prince. 

Before Mahmood, commonly stiled Sultan, 
began his first expedition into India, he reduced 
Bukharia, from the sovereign of which country 
his ancestor had revdted. He entered Hindos- 
tan, but made for the first eight years a 
very small progress. After that, all the ^^' 
Hindoo princes from the west of the 
Ganges united agsunst him in defence of their 
religion, the extirpation of which was, to Mah- 
mood, an object equal to' that of the acquisition 
of territory. The confederate Hindoos w^i'^ 

D2 
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defeated^ and the exereise of their religioii sdp^ 
pifesBed. 

Mahmood earned the Koran wi^ sword in 
hand into Hindcntan« He treated the ladbns 
with all tlw ngom of a conqueror, and afl the fii* 
rjr of a zealot, phuaKknng treasures^ ^molishh^ 
lem{4es, and nuirdering^ idolaters in his route* 
The successors of this conqueror are called the 
dynasty of the Gazanavides, and nnintained 
thetnseh^s> in a great part of the oountriea which 
he had conquered ia India ontii 1 157, whciiithe 
dynasty of the Ganvides commefieed, who pofr> 
ceiaed nearly the aamc dominiona aa their pvedr- 
eessofs.the GazanaTidea. This race eontinued 
^D V212^ Sevecsl revolvdoas fblloived, till the 
time ef Tiantr Bek, who entered India at. the 
end of the year 1398* Th» innncibie barbari-* 
en, as we shatt see^ met with no resistance suf* 
ficient to justify, even according to the military 
imaims of the Taortars, the crueltiea which 
iiuu4ied his course. He rendered himself lord 
of an empire which extended from Smjmm to 
the banks oi the Ganges. His successors reign- 
ed, without any coaauderable interruption^ more 
Jhan three hundred and fifty years. At length 
Aureng*Zib mounted the throne of Hindostan, 
and may be considered as the real founder and 
tegi^torof the empire* 
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HISTOKV OP THS COMMKUCE TO, AMD fSK?'^ 
TLSMBNTS IK THB £AST IHDIE8, BY THE 
SSYERAL EUROPEAN NATIONS^ 

CHAPTER IV. 

» 

LtSercotirte wUh India^from the Congue$t qfJSgyfit 

by the JMobammedamy to the Diacorvery ^ the 

Passage by the Cqfie <^ Good Hofiej and th^ 

. £atabluhment qf the PGrtugi^eBe Dondnicn in 

the £ast» 

IT is prbbtAAty that the inhabitants of Ambia 
were theflrst that i^stted India bj sea ; as it 
is weil known that the Hhmaelites, who dwelt 
in ^e same oountrf ^ were the first that carried 
spices bf land into Egyp^ Mohammedy by 
fniblishing a new religion, seems to have ani- 
inated'his countrymen Wit^ a new apirit, and ta 
have called forth latent passions and talents into 
exertion. The greatest part of the Arabians, sa-^ 
tisfied from the earliest times with national inde- 
pendence and personal liberty, tended their ca- 
mels, or reared their palm-trees, within the prei« 
cincts of their own peninsula ; and had little in- 
tercourse with the rest of mai^nd, unless when 
they sallied out to plunder a caravan, or to rob 
a traveller* In some districts, however, they 
had begun to add the labours of agriculture, and 
the pursuits of commerce, to the occupations of 
pastoral life* These difierent orders of men> 
when prompted by the enthusiastic ardour with 
which the exhortations andfexample of Moham- 
mi^ inspired them, displayed, as we have seen,* 

• Sec Vol X. 
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afl the zeal of missionaries, and the ambition of 
conquerors. They spread the doctrine of their 
prophet) and extended the dominions of his 
successors, from the shores of the Atlantic to 
the frontiers of China, with a rapidity of suc- 
cess to which there is no parallel in the history 
of manldnd. 

As the acdve powers of the mind^ when rous- 
ed to vigorous exertions in one direction, are 
most capable of operating with force in others, 
the Arabians, from impetuous warriors, soon be* 
came enterprising merchants* They continued 
to carry on the trade with India in its former 
channel from the Persian gulph, and in a short 
time advanced far beyond the boundaries of an- 
cient navigation, and brought many of the most 
precious commodities of the East directly from 
countries which produced them* . To engross, 
exclusively the profits of this branch of com- 
merce, the caliph Omar founded the city of 
Bassora, with a view of securing the command 
of the rivers Euphrates and Tigris, by which 
the goods imported from India were conveyed to 
all parts of Asia* 

While the subjects of the caliphs continued to 
advance their knowledge of the East, the peo- 
ple of Europe found themselves nearly excluded 
from all intercourse with that part of the globe* 
To them the famous port of Alexandria was shut, 
and the new lords of the Persian Qulph, satisfied 
with supplying the demand of Indian commodi- 
ties to their own extensive dominions, neglected 
to convey them by the usual channels to the trad- 
ing towns of the Mediterranean. The opulent 
inhabitants of Constantinople, and other great 
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cides of EofDpcy bore the deprivatioQ of luxu* 
ries^ td which they had long been accustomed^ 
with such impatience, that all the activity of 
commerce was exerted, to find a remedy for an 
evil which they deemed intolerable- The dift- 
cullies which were to be sucmounted in the ac« 
complishment of this purpose, afford a striking 
proof of the high estimation in which the pro« 
ductions of the East were held at that time* 
The silk of China was purchased in ' the most 
western province of that empire, and conveyed, 
by a caravan, a journey of fourscore or a hun>-. 
dred days, to the banks of the Oxus, where it 
was embarked and caiTied down the stream of 
that river to the Caspian Sea. After a danger^ 
ous voyage across that sea, it was removed by 
land*cart>iage to the river Phasis, Mrhich falls into* 
th^ Black sea, and thence it was transported to 
Cimstantinople. 

It is obvious, that only commodities of smM 
bulk, and of considerable value, would bear the 
expence of such a mode of conveyance ; and in 
regulating the ultimate price of such coiKM»od^«/ 
tks, not only the charges^ but 0ke risk imd dan- 
ger of so complicated a conveyance were to be t«^> 
ken into the account* Yet under aH these difficul- 
ties and disadvantages, the trade to the East waa 
carried on with arddur ; and C<»istantinoi^ be^ 
came a considerable matt of Indmn and Chinese 
commodities* The wealth Which flpwed inlo 
this metropolis by these Jiieans) not only added to 
its sptendour, but seems eventually to have had 
the effect of retcHKling for some time the dee^ae 
of the Turki&b emf^re^ 

In proportic» to the difiictilties of obts^ing: 
the commodities of the EaM^ wtiK the people <« 
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Europe more desirous of them* Some Italian 
cities having acqiured a greater degree of secu- 
rity or independence than they formerly possess- 
ed, began to cultivate the arts of domestic in- . 
dustry, with an ardour and ingenuity uncom- 
mon in the middle ages. The consequence of 
these exertions was such an increase of wealth as 
created new wants and desires, together with a 
taste for luxury and elegance, for the gratifica- 
tion of which their possessors were driven to ex- 
plore foreign countries. Among persons In this 
stage of refinement, the productions of India 
have always been held in high estimation ; and 
from this period they were imported into Italy 
in much larger quantities than before, and came 
into general use. From Italy the desire of these 
articles spread itself to Marseilles and other 
French towns on the coast of the Mediterranean. 
But the profits exacted by the Venetian mer- 
chants, from whom only they were to be obtain- 
ed, were so exorbitant as prompted othef nations 
to make an effort to supply their own demands. 
With this view they not only opened a trade with 
Constantinople, but ventured at times to visit 
the ports of Egypt and Syria. This eagerness 
of the Europeans, on the one hand, to obtain the 
productions of India, and on the other hand the 
considerable advantages which both the caliphs 
and their subjects derived from the sale of them^ 
induced both parties so far to conceal their anti- 
pathy, as to carry on jointly a traffic of such im- 
portance to their common benefit : and it is pro- 
bable that this communication would have pro- ' 
duced insensibly the usual effect of commerce, 
in familiarising and reconciling men of hostile 
principles and discordant manners, and a regu- 
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lar trade might have been estabfished graduallf 
on equal terms, had it not been prevented bf the 
crussidesj or expeditions for the recovery of the 
Holy Land, which, during two centuries, occu- 
pied the professors of the rival religions, and 
contributed to alienate them more than ever from 
each other.* 

Two events happened prior to the termination 
of the holy war, which by giving to the Veneti- 
ans and Genoese the possession of several pro- 
vinces in the Greek empire, enabled them to sup^ 
ply Europe more abundantly with all the produc- 
tions of the East. The first was the conquest 
of Constantinople by the Venetians, who 
availed themselves of the influence which * 
they had acquired in that g^reat city to 
extend and improve their Indian trade. The 
capital of the Greek empire, besides the means 
which it enjoyed in common with the other 
commercial European cities, of being supplied 
with those productions, received a considerable 
portion of them by a channel peculiar to itself* 
Some of the most valuable commodities of 
India and China were conveyed over land, as 
has been mentioned, to the Black sea, and thence 
by a short navigation to Constantinople. To 
this market, the best stored except that of 
Alexandria, the Venetians had free access, and 
the goods which they purchased there made an 
addition of great consequence to what they were 
accustomed to acquire in the ports of Egypt and 
Syria. 

The other event was the subversion of the 
dominion of the Latins in Constantinople, and 

mm II ■ » 

* A full account of the rise, progress, and termination 
•of the crusades wiB be given in the history of Great Britain. 
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the re-estabUsbment of the Imperial hxmfy eft 
the throne, which was effected partly by a traa^ 
sient efifort of vigour supplied to the Greeks bjr 
-indignation at a foreign yoke, and partly by the 
|»werful assistance -which they received from 
the repubtie of Genoa* 

The Genoese were so sensible of the advan- 
tages which the Venetians, their rivals in trade, 
-derived from their union with the Latin em- 
peiors of Constantinople, that they combined 
i^rith the Greeks to dethrone a monarch pro- 
tected by the Papal power, setting at defiance 
the thunders of the Vatican, which at that 
time were formidable to the greatest princes. 
This undertaking was attended with success, 
and Genoa became the greatest commercial 
power in Europe ; a rank which it might have 
long held, if the enterprising industiy and in- 
trepid courage of its citizens had been under 
the direction of wise domestic policy. But 
never was a contrast more striking, than that 
between the internal administration of the two 
rival republics of Venice and Genoa* In the 
former, government was conducted with a 
steady systematic prudence ; while in the latter 
it was consistent in nothing but a fondness for 
novelty, and a propensity to change* The <xie 
enjoyed a perpetual calm, the other was agi- 
tated with all the turbulence and vicissitudes of 
Action. 

While the Venetians and Genoese were alter- 
nately making extraordinary efforts to engross ■ 
all the advantages of the intercourse between 
Europe and the East, the republic of Florence, 
originally a commercial democracy, applied 
with such persevering vigour to trade, that the 
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atate advanced with rapidity to pofwer/ and the 
people to opulence ; by these means they shortly 
after obtained a share in the traffic to India, 
and from this period we find spices enumerated 
among the articles imported by the Florentines 
into England* 

From the time of the crusades, which had 
the effect of bringing nations, hardly known to 
each other, to associate and to act in concert 
during two centuries in pursuit of one common 
end, several circumstances had operated in 
producing and extending this generality of in- 
tercourse* The people around the Baltic, hi- 
therto dreaded and abhorred by the rest of 
Europe as pirates and invaders, assumed more 
pacific manners, and began to visit their neigh- 
bours in the character of merchants* They 
soon became united in a powerful commercial 
confederacy, known by the name of the Hanse- 
atic league, which led them to establish a regu- 
lar trade with the southern parts of Europe and 
Bruges* To them the merchants of Italy, 
particularly those of Venice, resorted ; and in 
return for the productions of the East, and 
the manufactures of their own country, they 
received not only the naval stores and other 
c(»nmodities of the North, but a considerable 
supply of alver and gold from the mines of 
Germany* Bruges still continued to be the 
great mart of European trade, which accounts 
for the rapid progress of the Italian states in 
wealth and power* 

During this prosperous and improving state 
of the Indian commerce, the Venetians received 
such new information concerning the state of 
the countries where the valuable commodities 
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were produced that formed the most valuable 
article of this trade, as gave them an idea of 
their wealth, their population, and their extent, 
which rose far above all the former conceptions 
of Europeans. 

At this period the condition of the other nations 
of Europe was extremely favourable to the pro- 
gress of the Venetians* England, desolated by 
its civil wars, had hardly begun to turn its atten- 
tion toward those objects and pursuits to which 
it is indebted for its present opulence and 
ix>wer. In France, the fatal eflFects of English 
arms and English conquests were still felt, and 
the king had neither acquired power, nor the 
people inclination, to direct the national genius 
«nd activity to the arts of peace* The union of 
the different kingdoms of Spain was not yet 
completed ', some of its most fertile provinces 
were still under the dominion of the Moors, with 
whom the Spanish monarchs waged perpetual 
war ; and amidst these commotions little attention 
was given to foreign trade. Portugal, although it 
had already entered upon that career of disco- 
very which terminated with the most splendid 
result, had not yet made such progress in it as 
to be entitled to any high rank among the com* 
mercial states of Europe. Thus the Venetians, 
almost without rival or competitors, were left 
at liberty to concert and to execute their mer- 
cantile plans ; and the trade with the cities of 
tlie Hanseatic league, which united the north 
and south oT Europe, and which hitherto had 
been common to all the Italians, was now en- 
grossed, in a great measure, by them alone. 

While the increasing demand for the produc* 
lions of Asia induced every nation of Europe 
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to allure the Venetians to frequent its sea-ports^ 
we may observe a peculiarity in the mode in 
which these people carried on their trade with 
the East, which distinguishes it from the practice 
of other countries in any period of history.- In 
the ancient world the Tynans, the Greeks who 
were masters of Egypt, and the Romans, sailed 
to India in quest of those commodities with 
which they supplied the people of the West. 
In modem times, the same has been done by 
the Portuguese, the Dutch, the English, and, 
after their example, by other European nations. 
In both periods loud complaints have been 
made, that in the course of this trade every 
state must be drained of the precious metals, 
which it causes to How incessantly from west to 
east, never to return. From whatever loss 
might have been occasioned by this g^dual 
but unavoidable diminution of their gcAd and 
silver, the Venetians were, in a great measnret 
exempted. They had no direct intercourse with 
India. They Ibund in Egypt or in Syria, 
warehouses filled with all the commodities ~ cf 
the East, imported by the Mohammedans, where 
they purchased them more frequently by barter 
than with money. Egypt, the chief mart for 
Indian goods, though a most fertHe country, is 
destitute of many things requisite in an im* 
proved state of society, either for accommoda*- 
tion or elegance. The Venetian artists furnished 
a variety of manufoctures of woollen cloths, 
silk, stuffs of various ^ric, camMets, mirrors^ 
arms, ornaments of gold and silver, glass, and 
many other articles, for all which they found a 
ready market in Egypt and Syria. In return, 
they reeved &om the merchantft of Alex* 
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andria spices of every kind, drugs, gems, 
pearls, ivory, cotton, and silk, unwrought as 
well as manu&ctured, in many different forms, 
and other productions of the East, including 
several articles of Egyptian growth and fabric 

From a ^propensity remarkable in all com- 
mercial states, to subject the operations of trade 
to political regulation and restraint, the autho* 
rity of the Venetian government seems to have 
interposed both in directing the imp(Htation of 
Asiatic gpod^ and in the mode of circulating 
them among the Afferent nations of Europe* 
To every considerable' staple in the^ Me<£iter* 
ranean^ a certain number of large vessels^ known 
by the name of galleons, were £tted out at the 
pubiic expence, and returned loaded with the 
richest merchandise ; the profit arising from the 
iale of which must have, been no trifling addi- 
tion to the revenue of. the st^te. Citizens, 
how^yer^ of every class, partiiculariy persons of 
noble &nttlies, were encouraged to engage in 
foreign trade ; and whoever employed a vessel of 
ft certadn bucthen for this purpose, received a 
considerable bounty from the piaUic treasury* 
Itw«sin thesame msomer, partly in ships be-« 
foiling to the state and partly in those of 
private traders, that die Venetians circulated 
through Europe the goods imported from the 
East, as well as the produce of their own domi* 
nions and manufttctures* 

There are two different ways by which we may 
obtain a knowledge of the importance of those 
branches of trade carried on by the Venetians* 
The one is by attending to the great variety and 
high value of the commodities which tbey im# 
ported to Bruges, the store4iouses fitna which 
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the northern natkms of Europe were suf^Med* 
The other is by coondering the effects of the 
V^ietian trade upon the ddes admitted to a 
participation of its advantages. Never did 
wealth appear more conspicuously in the train 
of commerce. The citizens of Bruges^ oiriched 
by it^ displayed in their dress, tiieir buildingS) 
and mode of liyingy such magnifioence, as emeu 
ia mortify the pribde and excite the en^ of 
royalty. 

From observing this remarkable increase of 
t>puknce in all places where the Venetians had 
dn established commercial intercourse, it may 
be inferred that the profit accruing to that peo- 
ple from the different branches of it, especklly 
that with the East, mi»t have been still nM»e 
connderable. Indeed, from the first revival of 
a commercial q>irit in Europe, ^ the Venetians 
possessed a large ^are of the trade with the 
East* It continued gradually to increase, and 
during a great part of the fifbenth century they 
had nearly a monopoly of it, and consequently 
-their gain must have been emnmous* The 
condition of Venice, accordingly, during itaX 
period, is described by contemporary writers in 
terms which are not applicable to any other 
country in Europe. The revenues of the repub- 
lic, as well as the weallJi amassed by individuals^ 
exceeded whatever had been known elsewhere* 
in the magnificence of their houses, in the rich- 
ness of fv^ture, in profu»oo of plate, and in 
every thing which contributed ei^er towards 
elegance or parade in their mode of living, the 
nobles of Venice sucpassed the greatest mo* 
nardis beyond the Alps. Nor was all this dia- 
phy the effect of an ostentatious and inconside- 

E 2 
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mte dissipation ; it was the nataml comeqtience 
of success&l industry, which, having acGumu* 
lated wealth with ease, is ei^tkd to enjoy it with 
i^endoun 

Ne?er ^ the Venetians helieve the power of 
Chdr country to be more finnly established, or 
rely with greater confidence on the continuance 
and increase of its opulence, than towaxds the 
filose of the fifteenth, century ; when two 
events, which they could neither foresee nor 
^vent, proved &tal to both. The one was 
the discovery of America ; the other waa the 
opening a direct course of. navigation to the 
EiMt ladies, by the Cape of Good Hope* Of 
all occartences in the huitmy of mankind, theae 
are undoul^edly among the most interesting ; 
f^ as they occasioned a remarkably change in 
i^e intercourse of the. chfferent quarters of the 
globe, and finally established those commercbd 
ideas and arrangemaits which ccmstitute the 
chief distinction between the manners and po^ 
licy of ancient and of modem times, we must 
take a concise view of them in this part of our 
history. 

. The admiration and envy with which the 
other nations of Europe beheld the power and 
wealth of Venice, led them naturally to enquire 
into the causes of this pre-eminence ; and among 
these, its lm:rative commerce with the East ap^ 
peared to' be by fiir the most considerable* 
Schemes were formed by many countries to *ob** 
tain a part of this trade* Columbus conceived 
the idea of opening a shorter and more 

1480 ^^^^^^ communication with India, by 

holding a direct westeiiy course towards 

those regions which were supposed to extend> 
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CMtw«rd hr beyond ^e utmost HmitB of Asia 
kEMiwn to the Greeks 0r Romans. This scheme 
he first proposed to tike GetM>ese, and afterward 
to the king of Portugal, into whose service he 
had entered* Bf 'bodk these the plan was re- 
jected ; and the gkxrf of patruiising the ^sco- 
ycry of a new world was reserved for the king 
of Spain, who encowaged the idea of Gohim- 
bus, and enabled him, in some respect, to realise 
l^is expectations, though his voyage did not, as 
he had fondly hoped, bring him to those regions 
of the East whkh he had looked to as the 
object of his ambition* The effects, however, 
of his discoveries, were great and extensive* 
By giving Sp^n the possession of immense ter- 
ritories, abounding with rich mines and many 
valuable productloDs of nature, several of which 
had hitherto been deemed peculiar to IncHa, 
weahh began lo floiw coptoosly into that king* 
dom; and thence. was so dilffised over Europe^ 
as gradually to awaken a general ^irit of in- 
dustry, and call forth exertions which alone 
nmst have soon turned the course of trade into 
new channels* 

But this change was more completely as well 
as speedily accomplished, by the estabikhing a 
new route of navigation to the East by the Cape 
of Good Hope* This highly interesting and im- 
portant discovery was made by Vasco de Gama, 
a Portuguese SK^miral, who, after a long and 
dangerous voyi^ of ten months, landed ^ 
at Cedent, on die coast of Malabar, on 1^93/ 
^te twenty-second day of May. 

The Samorin or monarch of the country, 
astOB&shed at this unexpected visit of an un- 
known people, whose aspect, arms, and man- 
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nerS) bore no resemhlaace to any of the nationt 
accustomed to frequent his harbours, and who 
had arrived at his dominions by a route hitherto 
unknown, received them at first with that sort 
of joy and admiration which is excited by no« 
velty. But in a short time, as if he had been 
endowed with a foresight of all the calamities 
which would result to India by this fatal com* 
munication opened with the Europeans, he 
formed various schemes to cut off Gama and 
his followers : but the Portuguese admiral ex* 
tricated himself from these dangers, and sailed 
from Calicut with his ships loaded not only with 
the commodities peculiar to that coast, but with 
many of the rich productions of the eastern 
parts of India* 

On his return to Lisbon, he s^aa received with 
the applause due to a man who, by his superior 
Abilities and resoluti<m, had brought to such a 
hsqipy issue an undertaking of the greatest im* 
portance, which had long occupied the thoughts 
of his sovereign and excited the hopes of his 
fellow subjects* Nor did this event interest the 
Portuguese alone : all the nations in Europe be* 
held it with concern ; and though the discovery 
of a new world be an event more splendid than 
the voyage of Gama, yet the latter seems origi- 
nally to have excited more general attention* 
The immense value of the Indian trade, which 
both in ancient and modem times had enriched 
every nation by which it wieis cultivated, was a 
subject familiar to the thoughts of all intelligent 
men ; who at once perceived that this new route 
of navigation to the East would occasion great 
revolutions, not only in the course of comixieree» 
but in the political state of Europe. 
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The Portuguese deeming themselves entitled 
to an exclusive trade with the countries which 
they had discovered, began to enjoy by antici- 
pation all the benefits of it, and to &ncy that 
tiieir capital would soon rival Venice, as the 
store-house of eastern commodities to all Europe, 
and the seat of opulence and power. The Ve- 
netians, on the other hand, immediately foresaw 
the inevitable consequence in the ruin of that 
lucrative branch of commerce which contri- 
buted so greatly to enrich and aggrandise their 
country. 

The hopes and fears of both nations were well 
founded. The Portuguese entered upon the 
new career Opened upon them, with activity and 
ardoto*, and made exertiOh^T both commercial 
and military, &r beyond what could have been 
expected from a kingdom of such inconsiderable 
ext^t. These operati<Mis Were directed by an 
intelligent monarch, during whose reign (for a 
period of twenty-four years after the v)oyage oS 
Gama) they had rendered themselves -masters 
of the city of Malacca, in which was establish* 
ed the great staple of trade earned on among 
the inhabitants of all thoae regions in Asia which 
Europeans have disthvguish^ by the* general 
name of the East-Indies. To this port, the 
merchants of Cluna, of Japan, of every king^ 
dom on the continent of the Mohiccas, and all 
the islands in the Archipeli^, resorted from 
the East ; and those Of MalaSbar^ of Ceylon, of 
Cqromandel, and of Bengal, from the West* 
Thus was seemed to the Portuguese a vast in- 
fluence over the interior commerce of India^ 
wtdle, by ^leir settlements at Goa and Diu> 
they were enabled to engross the trade of tho' 
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Malabar coast, and to obstruct greatly the reg^ar 
intercourse of Egypt with India by the Red<«ea« 
Their ships frequented every port in the East 
Mrhere valuable commodities were to be found, 
from the Cape of Good-Hope to the river of 
Canton ; and along this immense coast, extending 
upwards of four thousand leagues, they had esta- 
blished a chain of forts or factories for the conve- 
nience and protection of their trade. Through the 
whole of tlus vast territory they were received 
with respect, and in many parts of it they had 
acquired the absolute command. They carried 
on this exclusive communication without rival 
or cohtroul ; they prescribed to the natives the 
terms of their mutusd intercourse ; frequently 
determined at pleasure the price of the goods 
which they purchased ; and were thus enabled 
to import from Hindo»tan and the regions be- 
yond it whatever is useful or agreeable, in 
greater abundance and variety than had been 
known formeirly in Europe. 

Not satisfied with the ascendancy which they 
had acquired in India, the Portuguese formed a 
plan of excluding all other nations from parti- 
cipating in the advantages of this commerce with 
the East. Tt> effect this purpose, it was necessary 
to obtain possession of such stations in the Ara- 
bian and Persian gulfs, as might render them 
jnasters of the navigation of these two inland 
seas, and thus enable them both to obstruct the an- 
cient commercial intercourse between Egypt and 
India, and to command the entrance of the great 
rivers which &cilitated the conveyance of India 
goods, not only through the interior provinces 
of Asi% but as &r as Constantinople. The ex- 
ecution of the measures for this purpose was 
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committed to Aiphonso Albuquerque, the most 
eminent of all the Portuguese generals who dis- 
tinguished themselves in India. After the ut- 
most efforts of genius and valour, he was able to 
accomplish one half only of what the ambition of 
his countrymen had planned* By wresting the 
island of Ormus, which commanded the mouth 
of the Persian gulf, from the petty princes who 
had established their dominion there as tributa- 
ries to the monarchs of Persia, he secured to 
Portugal that extensive trade with the East, 
which the Persians had carried on for several 
centuries. In the hands of its new masters, Or- 
mus soon became the great mart from which the 
Persian empire and all the provinces of Asia to 
the west of it were supplied with the productions 
of India ; and a city, built by the conquerors, 
on that barren island, which is even destitute of 
water, was rendered one of the chief seats of 
opulence, splendour, and luxuiy, in the eastern 
world. 

The operations of Albuquerque in the Red- 
Sea, were far from being attended with equal 
success ; he was constrained by unforeseen dif- 
ficulties to return without effecting any settle- 
ment of importance. The ancient channel of 
intercourse with India by the Red-Sea, still con- 
tinued open to the Egyptians ; but their com- 
mercial transactions in that country were great- 
ly circumscribed and obstructed, by the influence 
which the Portuguese had now acquired in every 
port to which the former had been accustomed to 
resort. 

The Venetians soon began to feel the opera- 
tion of these * causes, in that decrease of their 
own Indian trade which they had foreseen and 
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dreaded. To check the farther progress of this 
evil, they persuaded the sultan of the Mame- 
lukes, who was equally alarmed with themselves 
at the rapid success of the Portuguese in the 
East, and no less interested in hindering them 
from engrossing a branch of commerce which 
had long been the chief source of opulence to 
the monarchs and the people of Egypt, to enter 
into a negociation with the pope and the king of 
Portugal* The tone which the sultan assumed 
in this negociation, was such as became the chief 
of a military, government* After stating his ex- 
clusive right to the trade with India, he declared 
to Julius II • and Emanuel, that if the Portu* 
guese did not relinquish the new course of navi- 
gation by which they had penetrated into the In- 
dian ocean,, and cease from encroaching on that 
commerce, which, from time immemorial, had 
been carried on between the eastern part of Asia 
and his dominions, he would put to death all the 
Christians in Egypt, Syria, and Palestine, bum 
their churches, and even demolish the holy 
sepulchre* This formidable threat seems, how- 
ever, to have made so little impression, that the 
Venetians, as the last expedient, incited the sul- 
tan to fit out a fleet in the Red-sea* It con- 
sisted of twelve ships of war, having on board a 
body of Mamelukes, under the command of an 
officer of merit* The Portuguese en6>untered 
these new enemies (far more formidable than 
the natives of India, with whom they had hither- 
to contended) with undaunted courage ; and af- 
ter some engagements, they entirely ruined the 
squadron, and I'emained masters of the Indian 
ocean* 

Soon after this defeat, the sovereignty of the< 



Mameluke* was oTerthrown^ and 'Egypt, S)rria, 
and Palestine, were subjected to the Turkish em- 
pire by the victoricMis arms of Selini h Mutual 
interest quickly induced the Venetians and 
Turks to forget all ancient animosities, and to 
€0»operste toward the ruin of the Portuguese 
trade in India. With this view Sdim confirmed 
io the Venetians the extensive commercial pdvi* 
leges which they had enjoyed under the govern- 
ment o£ the Mamelukes ; and published an 
edict, allowing the free admis»on of all produc- 
tions of the East, imported directly from Alex- 
andria, into every part of his dominions ; and 
imposing heavy duties upon such as were brought 
from Lisbon* 

These measures, however, were unavailing 
against the st^eriority which the Portuguese 
possessed in supplying Europe with the commo- 
dities of India ; where they continued to prose- 
cute these advantages till they established a com- 
mercial empire, which, if we consider its extent, 
its opulence, the importance of the power by 
which it was formed, and the splendour with 
which the government of it was conducted, was 
hitherto unparalleled in the history of nations. 
Emanuel, who laid the foundation of this stu- 
pendous febric, had the satisfaction of seeing it 
almost completed. Every part of Europe ob- 
tained only from the Portuguese the productions 
of the East, except some inconsiderable quan- 
tity of them which the Venetians still continued 
to receive by the ancient channels of convey- 
ance, and exclusively of which our quarter of the 
globe had no longer any commercial intercourse 
-with India, and the further regions of Asia, but 
by the Cape of Good Hope. 

Vol. XIL F 
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Commerce is the free communication of 
things necessary, useful, and agreeable ; but^ 
avarice persuades nations, that to secure this 
communicati<Hi, they have a right to employ 
violence to compel thoscy who refuse voluntarily 
to exchange their superfluities. For this reason, 
Albuquerque, to whose superior talents the Por- 
tuguese were chiefiy indebted for their prepon- 
derance in India, tiiought himself justified in 
building fortresses among the people whose 
treasures his countrymen coveted* He pretend- 
ed that these forts were to defend Europeans 
from the insults they might experience from the 
natives of the country, or the Mohammedans 
who enjoyed theif confidence. The Portuguese 
had at first required only a place of residence, a 
factory and a warehouse to secure their mer- 
chandise from the injuries of the weather : they 
then seized upon towns, and afterwards pro- 
vinces and Idngdoms. These usurpations, be- 
gun by Albuquerque, were continued by his suc- 
cessors. ^ 

In less than fifty years the Portuguese found- 
ed a vast and astonishing empire. Almost all 
the ports on the coast of India and the frontiers 
of Persia were in their hands. They possessed 
the whole coast of Malabar, of Coromandel, and 
of Bengal, together with the town and peninsula 
of Malacca ; and the large island of Ceylon, and 
those of Sunda, were tributary to them. The 
Moluccas were entirely under their dominion : 
while they had an establishment at China, and 
the liberty of trade with Japan. 

• The most fiourbhing state of this em- 
'^' pire was under the viceroy Don Constan- 
tino de Braganza. The authority of the 
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person who occupied this office wais unlimited in 
military affairs* The only counterpoise to this 
great power was the shortness of its duration, 
which was fixed at three years* The ample in- 
come arising from the appointments, enabled its 
possessor to live with magnificence which was 
the more necessary, as he had command over se- 
veral kings, either tributaries or vassals* The 
Portuguese had factories in the ports of these 
princes, and accumulated by trade immense 
riches in gold, spices, drugs, stuflfo, and other 
ailicles, which were conveyed to Portugal, whi- 
ther all the nations of Europe went to purchase 
them at any price* Having no competitors, they 
by turns depreciated and enhanced to an extraor- 
dinary degree the value of all European mer- 
chandise, of which they were thus the only dis* 
tributors* By these means they accumulated 
immense fortunes, which having attained to the 
greatest height among individuals, and the nation 
in genera!, were afterwards rap^ly reduced by 
that destructive corruption which is inseparable 
from overgrown wealth, as well as by foreign 
causes* 

When that enthd^asm for glory which had 
guided the first Portuguese adventurers to the 
discovery of new countries had subsided, and 
when their power was fully established, there 
remained nothing for those who followed but 
avtirice, the desire of amassing wealth* These 
sordid views introduced a degeneracy of morals : 
the courage and active industry of the first con- 
querors disappeared in their successors ; who be* 
came lazy, cowardly, and debauched* Discord 
prevailed among their governors, who disputed 
with each other for supreme authority. AVhile 
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the chie& were quarrelling for independence, tJbc 
people relaxed in their submission, and the 
troops in their discipline. Tlie unfortunate cri- 
sis in its history, which by the imprudence and 
tragical death of its king, annexed it to the Spa- 
nish crown, gave a mortal blow to its possessions 
in India. These were involved in the war» 
which Spain carried on in Europe, at a time too 
when the Portuguese had excited the aversion of 
the Indians by their imperious character, the se- 
verity of their government, and their obstinacy 
in endeavouring to expel from the country the 
Arabs, and the Black^ their only rivals. Hi- 
therto, oppressed, and unable to resist the great 
forces which annually arrived from Lisbon, these 
Mohammedans maintained, with considerable 
difficulty, a precarious commercial correspon- 
dence in these parts« They emerged, however, 
rrhh ardour from the state of subjection, as soon 
as they could flatter themsdves with the hope of 
being supported by the Dutch, with whom they 
made a common cause agsdnst the Portuguese. 
Inured to fiitigue, and firmly united among them- 
selves by mptives of interest, having every thing 
to hope and nothing to lose in the enterprise, 
these industrious Hollanders engaged against a 
nation divided in its councils, depraved in its mo- 
rals, and detested by its subjects and neighbours ; 
and found means to establish themselves in some 
of the distant islands. As^ted by fi%sh forces, 
which arrived from the Netherlands, they final- 
ly supplanted the Portuguese by intrigue, and 
stripped them of their domuns in less time 
than the latter had acqiured them by the force of 
arms. 
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The Portuguese had six principal settkmenu 
for their commerce : Goa, the capital ; Mozam- 
loique ; Ormus ; Maacate ; Ceylon ; and Malacca* 
The island of Mozambk^E) though conti- 
guous to the coast of Africa, in a commercial 
view belongs rather to India* It is inhabited by 
people of sdl nations and religions, to the num- 
ber of three or four thousand. The soil is ex* 
ceedingty barren ; but all the conveniences of 
life are procured from the continent, as well as 
rich mevchandise, such as gold in bars and in 
dust, silver, ebony, ivory, wine, fruits, &c. for 
which they give in exchange other kinds of 
wine, oil, silk, coral, shells that serve as money, 
and toys of all sorts. This government is very 
productive, and a fortune may be soon acquired 
in it ; at the expence however of enduring ex- 
cessive heat, and the danger of the unwholesome- 
ness of the climate* 

, Ormus is a rock of «alt, and does not con- 
tain a single spring of fresh water ; but its situa- 
tion at the entrance of the Perman Gulf h«i 
long rendered it -one of the most celebrated 
places of trade in the East. It affords a strik- 
ing example of what may be done by commerce ; 
since only with this rock, and a very small dis- 
trict of the continent opposite to it, the kings of 
Ormus were roonarchs whose alliance was court- 
ed by the most powerful sovereigns. Its ports 
were filled with ships from every part of the In- 
dies ; from the coasts of Afiica, Egypt, and 
Arabia. The riches thus brought thither were 
transported chiefly to Bassora, thence by the ca- 
ravan to Aleppo, or by sea to Suez, and after- 
ivrard by land or by the Nile to Alexandria, 
whence they were fetched away by the Vene- 

F2 
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tim»; ^hkh cdiMifitnttd tbe priac^ aflnroe of 
their commerce* 

During the moollis of jAimaiyt FetxiiAiyt 
September^ and October, Ihis ishoid used to be 
insktsdby persons -feom a% natkms^ w^le the 
power of ti»e Poftugueiie iR^as -fit ilB hmght* At 
that time OmaiB was the wonder of iJm world* 
E-viery thing exhibited a scene of pleasure aiiid 
joy* The saline dust of the stiieets y^g oonceakd 
hf neat mats and mh carpels* The psaseii^rfi 
weK proteoted from the ncordung rays t>f ite 
mid-<^y sun, by awnings iwhioh projected frcuffi 
the roo& of iiie houses* The apaitments adjioiti- 
ing the streets w^eredoGorated with Indian cat^ 
nets, andheifisof the most heauti&l porcelakit 
intermixed with shmbs and odori&arous ^nts in 
guilt vases, ornamented wbk Ysrioits figuves* 
Caisiels Jadem with water were found nt the cor- 
ners of the streets* The most deUcious wines'of 
Persia, the most exqmsite perRimes^ and every 
luxury that the East coiidd furmsh^were diaftlayed 
here m the utmost profusion. 

During the continuance "of each season a «a* 
riety of diiferent scenes attracted the notice of 
the curious observer* While Wafice and gravity 
prevaoled on the exchange, an air of officious 
politeness was to be found in the ahops* The 
Portuguese officers, both civil and military, dis«^ 
tfiigai^ed themselves by haughty look% and a 
^consequential gait ; while an air of admiratioQ 
and contentment was displayed in the coui^ 
tenance of the natives, and of transport and joy 
in the public places, where rope-dancers, tum^ 
biers, quacks, &ii%une-tellers, and ethers of ithese 
descriptions, exercised their tafents to anauseasMl 
deceive the spectators* 



this countiy by the caravans from, M&ppo to* 
Bassomy connitfing of three or four Ihoiisfmd 
cancfof and tw^e as ma^y peffonai Thorn 
«faadi.ti»3rBraed Pctua, and which wave do kta 
ridiiy lad^tiy comidetad their jwmkcy ^so at 
Omui^ The Ftorrtugueaa exacted dittaea froia 
the ioipprtatigp ^ aB thos^ artadesy as well aa 
ef pronmBSy amd raaepy^ed ^o themaelyeai eifr 
dmviely, aeme bvaoohea of commeitce ; ^ 
they sulfered tibb viAi«yMe port to be taken firopii 
them by the PeivifM, since wh^li 4he tiade Ws 
beeatamaCeiTed to Bendi^ Ahaaiij and the po» 
IHikitiooof Qrmw teteo^ma Jiearly extinct* 
The Dotcfaf under pretence ^ procuring baUaat^ 
earned i»n8iy.enxktte inatieriala <d the houses* 
& is at present deaertedy a&d these acaroelir re- 
Boaia A fi^w ruins )o indicate that it was £>r- 
nterly the .graiidenqxuiiim of the East. 

ii is auffid^ndy ae^i.by what has been said of 
l^osambiqiie and OrQiu^y in what the ccun- 
merce of In^a cc«iaists> what ai« its objects, it$ 
advantagfiSi and the manner of carrying it on* 
Someother of the Portuguese possessions are 
deserving <^ notice ; ix>th of those which they 
retain^ and tiiose which they have lost. Among 
the number of ithe latter ia Mascatb. It ia 
situated on a small bay of Arabia Felix, and is 
styled a terrestrial paradise inhabited by angels. 
The ibrmer part of this aj^llation is given to it 
on account of its excellent and numerous pix)- 
ductions in flowers and fruits, and its numeroua 
herds ; and it b said to be inhabited by angels, 
becai»ethe sages there have purified and re- 
finaoued the joootality ji»ught in Ui^ JLosmj and 
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by its precepts, thus i^fined,regulate their actions 
and conduct. 

The Maldive ishinds are repncsented bf 
Foftuguese writers as being of little utility, and 
f>eO|^ed by Mrretched and tmrbatxjus inhabitants. 
But the king of these islands, howeyer (die nam* 
ber of which is not known,) seems to hare a some- 
what cKfTerent ojxnion of thie importance and dig* 
mty of his station ; as he styles himself ^< Sultan 
** <rf the diirteen provinces and twelve thousand 
** isles." The Portuguese requested permission 
to construct a fort in the capital, which they 
had no sooner done, than they began to assume 
a supreme power ; a ccmikict which so enraged 
the natives, that titey fell upon them and put 
ihem all to death, and would never after admit 
any of that nation among them. They have lost 
also the protection of the pearl fishery, near the 
Maldives, of which they were deprived by the 
Dutch, who, at the same time, took from them 
the island of C£tlon. All the names given to 
this island are epithets ^xjM^ssive of praise ; the 
sacred kmd^ the fertUe tandy and others of the 
same description. It is one of the largest and 
richest islands in the world. It produces pepper, 
cdtton, ivory, silk, tobacco, ebony, musk, crystal, 
salt-petre, lead, iron, 'steel, copper, precious 
stones, elephants, and cinnamon. 

From Ceylon it was natural for the Portuguese 
to stretch along the coast of Coromandkl, 
which lay before their eyes; but in this latter 
territory they established only a few ketones 
for commercial purposes. The first of these that 
occurs relating to that subject is Nkgapatam, 
er ^ city qfserfient^ ^ so called^ not only because 



tlieedimtrf belimd it i» fiiU q£ 9/^rpcBtR, bat 
likewise from a kind of religious rei^>ect which 
is paid thtee aniinate by the. nalivesy who coa- 
sickr it as a sort of impiety to kill them* Wheiai 
the Portuguese came into the Indies, this place 
was little more than a straggUng village^ but 
'under them it soon became a &ir and boiutifiil 
city, adorned with fine churches and a superb 
college of the Jesuits* It was afterwards taken 
from them by the Dutch, as well as St* Thomas 
Meliapour* In this island there is a church de-* 
dicated to St. Thomas the Apostle, who, an the 
Portuguese affirm, was buried thejre : they eve& 
pretend to have found his sepulchre on the top 
of a neighbouring mpuntaii^ ^ aad have built 
overit a small chapel, that is seen at sea fro^ 
a distance. They likewise shew a stone croscb 
which they say 4ell from heaven in the tioae oC 
that j^xMtle. 'The city had seven g$^tef> 1^ 
was very strong from its siitualtion, beiag 4^ 
fended by the sea on one side, and by a cliain qf 
mountains on the other : yet it has been tal^n^ 
by the Moors, and retaken by tjie Voiiu^^(fm% 
m whose possession it now is* 

Crossing the gul^ the Portuguese adveiMiW^fi 
proceeded to Pegu, where the jr kiat their ctedit 
through the licentious ccmduct of one of their 
genemls. Other &ults, some of a poetical and 
some of a mercantile jctature, reduced to aJmo^ 
nothing the trade which they carried on at SmB» 
Their disasters followed each other is^ mpid suc-t 
cession, after they had sufiered themselves to be 
deprived of Malacca, which was built in the 
most advmitftgeous »tuatioii for securing the 
kles of Sunda. 

Ja these islacids and the MotoK^ys, tbePorfut 
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guese had the same successes, and the same re- 
verse of fortune. At Sumatra they could obtain 
only leave to construct a fortress, and the liberty 
to trade. The pirates of Java, instead of being 
intimidated by the large Poituguese galleys, 
made descents on the settlements of that nation ; 
in which, however, they were not sufficiently 
successful to exonerate their own sovereigns 
from the payment of a small tribute which had 
been imposed upon them.' At Borneo they en- 
tered into a treaty, and both parties found more 
advantage tn an amicable arrangement than 
they could hare done by a prosecution of hosti- 
fities. 

The Portuguese formed establishments also at 
the Moluccas, where they behaved with great 
cruelty, plundering and putting to death the in- 
habitants I swearing' to treaties «Which they had 
no intention to observe ; deceiving the kings ; 
and destroying &em by poison or assassination* 
The peculiar productions of these islands, cloves 
and nutmegs, which ought to have insured 
advantages to the natives, were the cause of 
their misfortunes, by exciting the avarice of the 
Europeans, who wished for the benefits to be de- 
rived from an exclunve possession of these va- 
luable articles of commerce* 

The most important of these islands are five 
in number, all which lie in sight of each 
«ther. Temate produces cloves* The inhabit- 
ants, perceiving that these fetal riches exposed 
them to the persecution of the Portuguese, burnt 
all their clove-trees, and retired into the interior 
part of the island ; but the ashes, in the course 
erf a few years, rendered the soil so fertile, that 
it produced a greater number than ever of those 



plants. Teniate is govenied by a Idngt who can 
brings into the field a hundred thousand men* 
This and the other islands experienced so much 
ilRreatment under the dominion of the Portu- 
guese that they were almost converted into de- 
serts* 

From the M<duccas the Portugese proceeded 
to New Guinea, which is inhabited by a race of 
men whose eyes are ino^ble of enduring the 
light of the sun, but who in the night-time are 
active and lively. The productions of this coun- 
try bjeing incapable of affording any great riches, 
it was soon abandon^ by the Portuguese* 

They had, however, opened a very advantage- 
ous trade with China and Japan, which they idso 
lost by their imprudence* Notwithstanding the 
natural aversion which the Chinese have to 
strangers, a Heet of eight ships richly laden, 
which Albuquerque had dispatched, was well 
received at Canton ; but while the chiefs of the 
expedition were gaining the friendship of the 
Chinese in the town, by their honesty in trading, 
and their disinterestedness, the captains of the 
ships, who had remained at the mouth of the 
river, together with their officers, began to treat 
the inhabitants as they had treated all the other 
nations of India* This behaviour was formida- 
bly resented by the viceroy ; and all their fleet 
would have been taken, if it had not been saved 
by a storm* At lengtii they obtained leave to 
establish themselves at Macao ; but they have 
here been always so narrowly, watched by the 
Chinese, who never suffered them to have more 
provisions at once than are sufficient for a few 
days, that they are effectually prevented from uo- 
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The JapaneBe fnecd themsdves Urom the ne- 
tseasity of these incessant precauticins, by ex- 
pdiing the Poitugueae at once from their conn- 
try« They formerly enjoyed great liberty in this 
kingdom : they traversed the provinces, bought 
and sold without restraint, and were even per- 
mitted to propagate their religion, which, in a 
little time, had made great progress ; it was em- 
braced by some of the Japanese princes, and 
gained ground so rapidly as to give offence. 

The imprudence of an aml^sador of Philip 
IL after the union of the crown of Portugal to 
that of Spain, added strength to the suspicions 
of the Japanese government. This envoy avow- 
ed to one of the natives that his master's foreign 
possessions were acquired, ^ by first sending mis- 
* sionaries to convert the inhabitants to Christia- 

< nity, and then troops to assist the new converts 

< in shaking off the yoke of the infidel pnnces.* 
The emperor thought he perceived this system 
of invasion realised in the resistance which the 
Christians made to the orders issued against 
their religion. They assembled in a body, took 
up arms, engaged with the troops of the empe- 
ror, and were conquered, and from that time the 
Portuguese were for ever prohibited from setting 
foot in Japan. Two ships arrived with the view 
of trading as usual, when their commander re- 
ceived the ruinous and humiliating decree, and 
was assured, that if any of his countrymen 
should hereafter, on any pretence, make a land- 
ing, they would be treated as enemies. Never 
was sentence more rigorously executed. Four 



Portuguese gentlemen, senaitile of the great ad- 
yant£^e which the re-establishment of this com« 
merce would produce to their nation> ventured 
to land at Japan, under the title of ambassadors i 
but they, and the greater part of their retinue, 
amounUn^ to sixty-one persons, were oMidemn- 
ed to be beheaded. From this punishment only 
thirteen of them were spared, for the purpose of 
navigating a wretched vessel back, to Macao, to 
carry an account of what had passed, and the 
threat of a similar fate to all their countrymen 
who should hereafter dare to appear on these 
coasts. Some Portuguese even, who had con* 
veyed to Japan a few natives whom they had 
saved from shipwreck, and had treated with hn* 
manity, received no other answer than thanks, 
and an order never to return* The Dutch, by 
their intrigues and accusations, had a considera*. 
ble influence in procuring these severe resolu<* 
tions, which consigned into their hands this lu- 
crative branch of the Portuguese trade, to the 
exclusion of all other nations. 

Such is the outline of the history of the Por- 
tuguese trade in India, which in its present state 
appears weakened and consumed, like a man ex- 
hausted by age. Goa, unrivalled in the advan* 
tage and beauty of its situation, exhibits evident 
marks of decline* The pubUc edifices- still re- 
tain a majestic appearance, but are too nume- 
rous for the inhabitants, who do not amount to 
more than twenty thousand. The Portuguese, 
however, have no longer any trade to this place ; 
the inhabitants of which, being chiefly military 
officers, judges, receivers of the public revenues, 
or dignified clergy, think it. unworthy of their 
grandeur to have any concern in mercantile af- 
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hkrs* Of the'fritole profits arising frDmocnn* 
men^) the dudes or other ettiolunients destined 
Jbr the roy^ treasary are sWaAlowed hy their saia^ 
ries, and very little is tnutlsmitted to Lisbon. 

But though the poirer and consmerce of the 
Portuguese are so much declined in the East, 
their pride remains as great as ever. At -Goa 
they will not permit the natives to wear slock<« 
ings, though these woidd cheerfully pay a con- 
ttderable sum ic>r that privilege ; but tiiey em- 
ploy them, notwithstanding) as physicians, law« 
yers, and merchants^ by which mesois many of 
them become so rich that they keep twelve or 
fourteen slaves, and are in much better circum" 
stances than the lower order of the Europeans* 
The revenues of the churchy however, suffered 
but little by this change in the state : there is 
scarcely a monastery which does not receive an* 
nually four or five thousand crowns out of the 
treasury ; while the soldiers are starving, and 
committing acts of mutiny for want of their pay. 

The condition of the Portuguese affairs, in 
Asia, however depressed at present, has been 
thought capable of restoration and improvement, 
under tJie conduct of a wise and energetic ad- 
ministration. They still have establishments, 
which would, with proper management, put 
them ^ upon a footing equal to almost any other 
nation interested in that part of the world* 
They have indeed but few possessions left, and 
which are scattered at a distance from one' ano- 
ther /$ but these few are excellently situated for 
trade, and might be rendered highly beneficial t9 
the crown of Portugal. 

If their principal ports were free, and the 
power of the inquisition were restrained. with re* 



gnrd to such Etiropeaa strangers as should be 
inclined to settle in the Portuguese dominions) 
it might give a new turn to their affairst for in- 
terest in that pait of the world is a sufficient in- 
vitation« All the trade in the Indies, carried on 
by the other nations of Europe, is mani^d by 
exclusive companies ; and whether this practioe 
be or be not really advantageous for the countries 
to which such companies belong, it is certun 
that private indiidduals are far from being bene- 
fited by it ; and if places so ccmvement, and so 
well situated, were open to diem, with free li- 
berty of trading under the protection of the 
crown of Portugal, it would very soon appear 
that this protection, though it cost nothing, 
would produce much ; and the flag, which is at 
4»re8ent so little esteemed) would in a short time 
be as much respected as that of any other natioi^ 
tovigadng the Indian seas* 
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CHAPTER V. 



TAe Hutory of the DiatcrverieBy Settlements^ and 
Commerce^ ef the Sftamard9 in the Mast Indies^ 
down to the ftreserit Thnee* 

nPHE reputation which the Portuguese had 
•*• acquiml by their discovery of Ae islands 
of Madeira, the Azores, and the coast of Africa, 
soon excited the jealousy df their neighbours, 
and especially the Castilians. These people at 
this time governed by king Ferdinand and queen 
Isabella, who by their marriage united the king- 
doms of Spain, which descended to them res* 
pectively by hereditary right, were emboldened 
by that superiority of power which was the natu- 
ral result of this union : they attacked the king- 
dom of Granada, the only region which then 
remained in possession of the Moors, and after 
a bloody war and siege of the capital, that fruit- 
ful territory ^vas added to the rest of their domi- 
nions by the right of conquest. 

WhUe their catholic majesties were employed 
in the siege of this city, the propositions of 
Christopher Columbus, for discovering certain 
rich countries by sailing westward of Spain, 
were made to them, and were accepted ; and 
encouragement and assistance were forded to 
that hero in his undertaking. 

On his return from his fortunate voyage, the 
sovereigns of Spain, according to the custoni 
and policy of the times, apjdieid to the court of 



.Rdliiei in order to piT)oare a coDfiiwatkn of their 
If tie to these newly found countries^ aod such others 
. as might be found* Alexander VI. who then filled 
the papal throne^ granted to their Catholic Ma« 
jesses all the islands or continents already dis- 
covered, or that should be discoveredi drawing 
a line from pole to pole^ at the distance of an 
hundred leagues from die Azore iskoids ; with 
the grant to the king of Spain of all that should 
be discovered beyond that line to the west or the 
south* This settlement, intended to quiet the 
disputes of the crowns of Portugal and Spun, 
had a contrary effect: the ki^ of Portugal 
thought himself injured by the partition, and 
threatened to send out a fleet to support his 
'bairns* 

Commissioners were appointed to itiscuss this 
matter on amicable terms ; and after many con- 
ferences, and hearing the arguments and opi- 
nions of several cosmographers who were ad- 
.mitted into their assemblies, it was agreed that 
the line of demarcation should be drawn two 
htmdred and seventy leagues fiurther than that 
mentioned in the pope's bull* 

These conditions, being settled in the presence 
of deputies from the sovereigns of both courts, 
were signed by the king and queen of Spain, 
and after the lapse of a few months, by the king 
of Portugal also. The Portuguese, who at this 
^me had discovered little beyond the island of 
St. Thomas, under the equinoctial, exerted 
themselves very vigorously to rival their neigh- 
bours, and, as we . have seen in the preceding 
chapter, soon passed the Cape of Good Hope, 
and entered into the possession of the Indies. 
They solicited and obtained a demarcation from 
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pope Mairtin V. which they considered ai» 
giving to them the exclusive property of the 
Indies, because they imagined that it was im- 
possible to go thither except by the route they 
had pursued, and that these rich countries 
would of course be always within the line by 
which their territory was bounded. 

Ferdinand Magellan, however, having been 
present at the discovery of the Moluccas by the 
Portuguese, conceived that a passage might 
be found thither, different from that by the 
Cape of Good Hope and the Indian seas, and 
that these rich isles, being thus placed beyond 
the Portuguese line of demarcation, would be- 
come the property of those who should first 
land upon them by this new route. With these 
ideas he returned to Portugal, and demanded of 
his employers a small augmentation of his sahi-^ 
ry, but his modest and reasonable claim was re- 
jected. Disgusted at this treatment, he entered 
immediately into the service of Spain, and pro- 
posed to the monarch of that country the 
acquisition of the spice-islands ; assuring him 
that it could not be deemed an infringement ef 
the right given to the Portuguese by the bull of 
Martin V. as these isles would appear evidently 
assigned to the Spaniards by the bull of Alex- 
ander VI. on tracing a route which M'ould con- 
duct them through the Great Southern Ocean, 
without touching at the Cape of Good Hope or 
crossing the Indian seas. The question was to 
discover this route. Magellan pointed it out as 
a part of the globe where different countries 
were supposed to lie contiguous to each other, 
but between which his observations had induced 
him to believe that a passage might be found ; 
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and the coancil of Spain were so well satisfied 
with his proposal and ar^meots, that they fur- 
nished him with vessels to make the attempt. 
Magellan proceeded by this new route to some 
isla^s in the neighbourtiood of the Moluccas, 
and the strait through which he passed in his ex- 
'pedition still retains his name. This honour is 
the. only reward which his success procured him : 
having imprudently exposed himself on one of 
these islands, he was kUied ; but his ship, called 
the Victory, under the command of Sebastian 
Cabot, returned safe to Spaio, being the first 
vessel in the records of history that ever sailed 
round the world. 

The Portuguese were alarmed at this discove- 
ry, which seemed to threaten the ruin of the chief 
foundaticHi of their opulence. They referred to 
&e bull of Martin V. and were answered by a 
reference to that of Alexander VI. The two 
nations were on the point of coming to an open 
rupture ; but the Portuguese, in order to pre- 
vent it, made c^ers of a pecuniary nature to 
Charles V. then sovereign of Spain ; and this 
prince, who was always needy, suffered them, 
in opposition to the advice of his council, to keep 
possession of the islands, but without renounc- 
ing his right to them.. 

This agreement deprived Spain of the Mo- 
luccas during the remainder of that and some 
part of the succeeding reign. . But under Philip 
II. these, together with the whole dominions of 
Porlugaly came agun under the power of the 
Spaniards. They sent a squadron by the strait 
of Magellan to take possession of the island on 
which he had landed ; and from the name of the 
king under whose reign they were finally united 
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tz> thc- cronfQ of Spaifi) tlilty wefc ^callbd dM 
PhitippineB. 

The hostilitieB •bet\(^eeii the Portuguese vni 
SpaniardB in those iKas^ on abcouni of these dis- 
puted possessions, ceased wh«i the two momor- 
chies were united after the death of don Sebasti- 
an, king of Portugal. Whmi these kingdoms 
were i^in separated, on the accession of the 
house ^ Bragahza to the throne of Portugal, 
the Philippines were annexed, and still remain 
so, to Spain. It is to be remarked that die issu- 
ing of two bulls, considered perhaps by those 
who gave, and Uiose who recdved them, as a 
piece of vain formality, was thus the cause of 
-an enterprise which proved highly useful to the 
progress of navigation. 

According to Uie Chinese historians, the Phi- 
lippine islands were once subject to that em- 
pire. The Japanese make pretensions of the 
same kind. So that the Spaniards, at firsts 
found themselves surrounded with enemies ; and 
'before they were firmly established, they had to 
defend themselves against the attacks of the 
Chinese, the jealousy of Portugal, the efforts of 
the Moors and Arabs united to expel these new 
guests, the ferocity of the natives, and above 
all the malevolence of the Dutch. The dif- 
ficulties with ' which they had to contend were 
at one time of so formidable a nature that it 
was seriously deliberated at the court of Spain, 
whether the conquest should not be wholly aban- 
doned : and it is generally believed that it wa& 
retsuned not so much from the expectation of 
advantages to arise from these possessions, as 
to prevent tjiem from falling into the hands of 
other nations. The pretence, indeed, held out 
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by the Spttniaids wa% that the natiTesy whom 
they had begun to convert, might not be suf- 
fer^ to relapse into their forixier errors. 

Luzon, or Luconia, is the largest and most 
important of the Philippine islands, being 
nearly- five hundred miles in length, and, in 
general, about one hundred in breadth. The 
jesilousy of the Spaniards has prevented the ac- 
quisition of any accurate knowledge concerning 
this island* Its whole lengtii is pervaded by a 
chain of high mountains toward the east. It 
commands by its position a group of islands, 
said to consist of eleven hundred of different 
magnitudes. Gold, copper, and iron, are known 
to be among the products of Luzon, and the 
soil is so fertile, that the growth of all the ve- 
getable productions is speedy and prodigious. 
The trees are covered with blossoms and fruits 
at the same time. 

This island is variously inhabited by Moors 
from Borneo, called Tagals ; Malays from Ma- 
lacca ; painted Indians, called Pentados, who 
are supposed to be the original inhabitants of 
the country ; and blacks, named neg^los, who 
are described as enthusiasts for liberty, and con- 
tinuaUy at variance among themselves. Those 
at the top of the mountains are enemies to those 
who inhabit the middle, and those in the mid- 
dle equally so to those at the bottom^ They 
all, however, are ready to unite against the 
Spaniards, who persecute them with inveteracy. 
The Ti^s are tall and well made : the men 
wear only a kind of shiit with loose draw- 
ers ; but the dress of the women is chiefly a 
large mantle, and their black and beautiful hair 
•ometimea reaches the ground. The houses are 
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dP l«mboo corered with palm leateS) nusdd 0ik 
piUars to tJse height of eight or ten feet* The 
whole island) pf which Manilla is the capitaly 
presents a well cultivated and polished country $ 
Tendered interesting too by its beautiful womeit) 
ag^eable gardens, and well-built houses. Mth 
tkUla is the residence of an archbishop, who has 
-three suffragan bishops in the other islands. 
The captain-general is dignified with the title of 
▼iceroy. He has under his command about 
four thousand men, and presides also in the 
civil courts of justice. The tribute imposed 
upon the Indians is a sort of capitation taxy 
but it is paid in the productions of the island* 
The chief food of the inhabitants is rice, and 
-salted fishw There are many lakes in the 
island of Luzon, die most considerable of which 
Is that which gives source to the river of Manilla* 
There are also several volcanoes ; and earth* 
quakes are not uncommon. The cotton pro- 
-duced here is of a peculiar beauty ; and tht 
•sugar-cane and cocoa-tree are objects of particu- 
lar cultivation. 

The city of Manilla is well built 'and fortified, 
Imt a third part: of it is occupied by convents i 
Ihe number of Christian inhabitants is computed 
nt tw^ve thousand. Between this city and 
•Aci^ulGO in Mexico, ^ celebrated (Commerce 
^ras tonnerly established, which extended through 
n spdce of idlMut eight thousand, four hundrad 
lilies, more than one-third of the circumference of 
the-^obe. The city of Manilla was taken by 
the EngHsh io 1762. The Chinese wiere very 
'immeh>u& here^ till the bejgtnning of the seven* 
teenth century, when the Spaniards made a ter* 
tible slaughter of that industrious people ; and m 
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1769 tii0y were) by the bigotry of the goTemory 
•gain expelled 6om all these isles, which have 
i&ce that time greatly declined in industry 
and pvpdnce* 

Next to Luzon, Mivsanao is the laigest of 
the Philij^ines. It produces sugar-canes and 
cinnamon. All this g^up of idiinds does not 
belong to the Spaniards* The isle of Xaia is 
Subject to a king of its own : this is the xaXj 
one of the Philipinnes in which elephants as« 
found. It is the centre of the commerce carried 
on by the Moors. The three fondamental arti- 
cles of the religion of this people are— to eat no 
pori&— to submit to drcumcisi(m*«-^and to matn« 
tain a plurality of wives. They are remaiicahly 
temperate ; and though living in a country which 
abounds with spices, they never make use of 
them. Their customs are very similar to those 
of the inhabitants of fiarbary and Africa* If a 
&ther expends any money for his son, or re« 
deems him from slavery, he considers him as 
his own slave ; and the son does the same in re« 
gard to. the Either. 

The internal commerce of the Philippines 
from one island to another is considerate ; but 
that with the Chinese is more important, who 
carry thither their own merchandise and that of 
Japan* Their trade with America is carried on 
by a first-rate vessel deeply laden, which de*> 
parts every year from Manilla for Acapulco, and 
leaving there the productions of Asia, carries 
back a few American productions, and a great 
deal of European merchandise, consisting partly 
of toys, which are articles highly esteemed in 
these islands. The route of this valuable ship, 
4he time of its departure, the places where it 
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IB to touchy die signals to be obeerred, and 
other particulars of its arrangement, are all re« 
gulat^ with the greatest care* No precaution 
is neglected with regard to its equipment and 
defence* . It employs six months in goings and 
as many in returning* It is built at the Philip- 
pines, which supply the most beautiful timber 
in the world* As much fresh water as possible 
is put on board, but even this would not always 
be sufficient, were it not renewed by the rains 
which the vessel meets with in a certain latitude* 
Mats are then suspended to receive the water» 
and by means of bamboos fitted to them below^ 
it is conveyed into jars* This relief never de* 
ceives them. 

The Spanish &milies settled in the Philippines 
rarely leave them ; they live well here, but can- 
not accumulate any great wealth. It is difficult 
besides to find an opportunity of a direct pas- 
sage, which is always extremely dear* Being 
once accustomed to the climate, they remain 
the more willingly, as the government is remark- 
ably mild* The viceroy possesses absolute pow- 
er, and might become a tyrant, but he is some- 
what restrained by holding his office only five 
years, at the end of which time he cannot em- 
bark for Europe until his conduct has undergone 
a strict examination ; for which mxty days are 
allowed the inhabitants after his departure has 
been proclaimed to bring fi>rward their com- 
plsunts, and thirty days more to prosecute him* 
His successor, by ^drtue of an express commis- 
sion, is generally the judge* This inquest is se- 
vere, and the punishment of the guilty is diffi- 
cult to be eluded. There are instances of vice- 
roys committing suicide to avoid being disgrac- 



cd and punished on such occasions 4 others -hare 
died in prison ; and several who by dint of cor- 
ruption have been spared by the judges, have 
felt the certain indignation of the multitude. 
. The'MAHiAKNE or Ladrone Islands, were 
discovered by Ferdinand Magellan, in the first 
attempt ever made to sail round the world. He 
found them peopled by men who supplied by in- 
,dustiy the want of those articles which were de- 
.Med them by nature* Though destitute of iron, 
they had arms, which they employed with 
|, strength and dexterity ; these consisted of long 

4 .javeUns of very hard wood) headed with human 

bones, rendered exceedingly sharp, and with 
these they contrived to inflict poisonous and 
mortal woimds. They could throw stones with 
such force and precision, as to make tliem enter 
into the trunk of a tree at a great distance. They 
were, perhaps, the only people in the world who 
were unacquainted vdth the use of fire. They, 
swim with so much agility, that water seems to 
be their natural element. Their small prows 
are navigated with oars and triangular sails. 
|Uid;on account of the singular appearance which 
their vessels made, Magellan first called these 
islands T/ie Isianda of Sails ; but he afterwards 
liamed them the Ladrones, or Islands of Thieves, 
because the Indians who came on board his ship 
stole every thing within their reach that was 
made of iron. It was not till about a century 
ago that they obtained the name of the Ma- 
rianne islands, from the queen of Spain, Mary- 
Anne of Austria, at whose expence missionaries 
were sent thither to propagate the Christian 
feutb. 

The lai^st of these islands is called Guai^ 
Vol. ,XII. H 
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or St. Johw. Its aspect is delightful ; it exhi- 
bits continual verdure, and groves interspersed 
with lawns covered with animals of every kind. 
On this island were formerly thirty or forty vil- 
lages, but they are now much reduced in num- 
ber ; of those that still remain, two perhaps 
deserve the name of tovjrns, the houses in them 
being tolefably well built, and having a consi- 
derable number of Spanish inhabitants, as also 
churches, convents, and other public edifices* 
In the year 1684, the Spaniards built a ship 
here for the Manilla trade ; but nothing of this 
kind has been done since. These people seem 
to consider it as a point of policy to preserve 
their present settlements, because they are abso- 
lutely necessary, without feeling any desire of 
extending them, or improving the advantages 
of them. St. John is the only one of these is- 
lands in which any Spaniards except missiona- 
ries reside, though they send small detachments 
from their garrison to the adjacent islands, to 
bring them refreshment ; and it is here that the 
Manilla ship touches in its voyage to procure 
fresh provisions and articles for the sick on 
board, which is the principal reason that th^ 
crown of Spain has been at the expence of sup- 
porting a fortress, and maintaining a garrison 
here, without drawing any supplies from the 
produce of the island. 

These islands are not all peopled, and as they 
lie at such a great distance from the continent, | 

it is not known whence the first inhabitants emi- 
grated. The present consist of three distinct 
classes ; the nobles, the middle class, and the 
populace. The nobles look down with great 
contempt upon the otlier classes/ who dare not 
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Bpeak to them but at a distance, and canaot, 
without subjecting themselves to the severest pu- 
nishments, form any alliances with tliem by mar- 
riage* In no place do the women possess so 
much authority, or use it with less moderation. 
If one of' them complain of her husband, all the 
rest of the sex assemble, assume the arms of 
the men, go and ravage the lands of the untract- 
able spouse, plunder his furniture, and destroy 
bis habitation. He is reckoned happy if he can 
escape £rom their hands, and is besides thus de- 
prived at once of both wife and children, for the 
latter always follow the mother* 

These islanders are not unacquainted with the. 
moral principles of social life: quarrels and 
dinars are very uncommon among them f the lat- 
ter when they happen, consist of sudden incur- 
sions, and the parties will endure hunger several 
days to lie in wait for their enemy, that they 
may rush upon him by surprise and carry him 
off. They present offerings to the sea by placing 
them in a canoe, which they abandon to the 
vaves* A certain kind of sages among them, 
called amtisf practise medicine ; and by the help 
of that science support a few religious ideas, 
such as the dread of punishment and the hope 
of happiness in a future state* The first man, 
they say, was formed of the earth of their island^ 
which was converted into a stone* This stone 
happened to break, and the human rflce was 
produced from its fragments, which were diso 
persed over the whole earth* They believe in 
the immortality of the soul, and place their pa*- 
radise under the earth, which they describe as a 
delicious garden, full of cocoa-trees, abounding 
with rich fruits, and watered by pleasant river* 
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running thtoiigh fiowety vales thftt exhale the 
richest odours. The place of torment they 
call Zazarraguan, or the hotue of Chayfi ; the 
name of the demon who they believe afBicts 
the soul that falls into his power with a variety 
of tortures. They do not ascribe this punish- 
ment to the crimes they may conraitt, but ima- 
gine that every one who dies a natural death goes 
immediately to happiness, and that such as 
are cut off by violence are doomed to the house 
of Chayfi. When a friend or relation is dying, 
they stand with a neat basket oh one side of 
them, and desire that th^ soul Would be pleased 
to repose there whenfevier it returns to make 
them a visit. 

In these islands the women hiEive all the g^ces 
of the s^x in their persons, and their manners* 
They arc much addicted to amusements, and 
have their assemblies t^ weU as the men, in 
wliich they employ themselves in refciting the 
performances of their poiets, in a veiy peculiar 
mannei*'. They a;rrange thehis^l^es in a circle, 
and spealc or rather chant all at 6ntoe, and yet so 
distinctly, and with sufch harHKrfiy and so fiAe a 
cadence, as appears* equally Surprising ^id sa* 
tisSbctory to Europeans. On such occasions 
they are adorned with Kt^e shells, and jMeces of 
tortoise-shell hanging on their foreheaids, with 
ginffies of the same sort interwovto with flow- 
ers of different colours, and Httie cocoa-nuti 
neatly engraved. In common they wear only a 
piece of mat about their middle, and the men 
go entirely naked ; but at their assemblies they 
Wear an entire garment made of reeds, or twigs 
of trees, which disfigures them exceedingly, and 
makes them appear as if they were in a cage ; 



wid yet even with this incumbraiice they move 
with surprising agility, dancing with shells be- 
tween their fin^rsy uid accompanying the po- 
ems which they sing with such a variety of ac- 
tions, that these entertainments may be esteem- 
ed a kind of pantomimes* 

The Marianne islands are not much valued by 
the Spaniards ; for although the climate is mild, 
and the soil fertile, they produce neither precious 
stones nor metals. The inhabitants bear a great 
hatced to the Spaniards, who probably at first 
abused their superiority. They reproach these 
foreigners with being the cause of tlie gnats by 
which they are tormented, and assert, that be- 
fore their arrival, they had neither the colic, 
rheumatism, nor any other diseases. With such 
prejudices, it is not astonishing that these people 
should have offered themselves at different times 
to the English and Dutch ; but these nations, to 
whom they could have been of uo utility, suffer 
them still to remain as appendages to the. Spa- 
nish monarchy, which retains them under its 
donnnion for the benefit of its navigation. 

When Magellan first attempted to land at 
these islands, he was prevented by a multitude 
of canoes or Indian prows filled with people, 
who leaped on board his ship, and stole every 
thing upon which they could lay their hands. 
On this he changed his purpose, and to gratify 
hia own and people's resentment, he landed with 
a small force of armed men, set fire to fifty 
bouses, burned their vessels, and killed seven c^ 
the inhabitants. Such was the extravagant curi- 
osity of these Indians, that when shot through 
with arrows, they drew them from their bodiesj 
and gazed as them with sm eamest«ess that 

H2 
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seeihed to overcome the sense of fa^ tifl thef 
dropped down and e3cpiiied : atld thdr country- 
men, notwithstanding what had happened, fol- 
lowed Magellan to sea with two hundred prows, 
alid held up fish and other things^ as if still de- 
sirous of trading with him. In some of these 
little barks the Spaniards saw women lamenting 
and tearihg their hair, on account of the loss m 
their husbands. 

In the year 1 568, a Spanish ship tbilched at 
Guam, and some of the men went up the coun- 
try in search of provisions. Am6ng Uiete was 
a stout young man, who, walking unarmed 
through a wood, was seized by a lad of four* 
teen, who was in the act of running away with 
him, when four Spaniards, alarmed for the safety 
of their countryman, went in pursuit of him and 
rescued him from the boy, who fled through the 
wood with amazing swiftness. This circum- 
stance has been dwelt upon, in proof of the 
great strength of man in his primitive and unci- 
vilized state. 

A few years afterwards the viceroy of Mexico 
sent a party of soldiers, to seize and bring off 
some youths of this island, in order to have them 
educated in the Spanish manner. Among the 
number of those whom this party carried away, 
was the very boy who attempted to steal the Spa- 
niard, and who now, without fear or scruple, 
avowed his intention, declaring, that if he had 
succeeded in his design, he should, according to 
the custom of the country, have knocked him 
on the head, then have sucked his brains, burnt 
his body, and drunk the ashes mixed in palm 
wine, preserving however the bones, for head^ 
to his lances. 



Aboordii^ to the Spaitish aecbunts, there Ute 
not at present above four thousand inhabitants in 
the whole island of Guam ; of whom about a 
finsrUi part i^ contained in the city of San Ignatio* 
(VA^and^ where the governor generally r^nles* 
Besides thi& ctty^ there ^re upon the iriand thir- 
teen or fbnrteen villages* 
> T^e originai design of the Spanish court was^* 
to keep as smatl a colony and at as little ex*- 
penee a^ possiMe in the island of Guam, and 
not to traiMe tfaemselres with any of the other 
islands ; and to this pHm they steadily adhered 
for many yearsy till at length the missionaries 
obtained leave to proceed thither, to attempt the 
Gonversion of the Indians. AH their efforts for 
tills purpose, however, have been unavailing^ 
and the old plan has been agsdn resorted to* 

The governor of the island of Guam keeps' 
sudi of 'the natives as are not entirely under hi» 
obedience, in as much poverty ^d weakness as 
possible, and treats those who acknowledge his 
authority, not as subjects but as slaves. His 
principal endeavour is to be able to command^ 
upon any occasion, a suflicient stock of provi- 
sions for the supply of his colony, and of the an- 
nual ship. This indeed is thought to be the best 
use to which the Marianne islands can be applk 
ed ; as well as the surest method of being safe 
from the resentment of the natives, and the best 
security against these islands falling into the 
h^nds of any other nation. From the facts col« 
lected from writers of all nations, at different 
times, and under^ circiimstances that cannot well 
deceive us, this appears to be the plan at present 
pursued by the Spaniards, and which will pro^ 
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bably be adhered to as long as they are enabled 
to keep the settlement. 

When the Spaniards united their crown to 
that of Portugal, the Moluccas absorbed all their 
attention, and prevented them from making other 
' discoveries. By an accident, however, they be- 
came acquainted with another duster of islands 
which they at first called the Lesser Philip^ 
FINES, and afterwards the Carolines, in ho*' 
nour of Charles II. Some of the inhabitants of 
these, after encountering a storm at sea, were 
driven to the Mariannes, where they landed. The 
account which these islanders gave of their coim- 
try and manners, induced the missionaries to pay > 
them a visit ; and on this occasion they found the 
new country fertile and ag^eable, and the inha- 
bitants very numerous^ and in a high state of ci- 
vilization. 

In each island there are noble femilies, the 
chiefs of which are called tamolee* The go- 
vernment is wholly aristocratic. All the iron 
which is found belongs to the principal tamole, 
who causes it to be converted into utensils of va- 
rious kinds, which he lets out for hire to those 
who choose to labour, and this resource forms 
the whole of his revenue. The tamoles of all the 
islands assemble annually to deliberate on pUbHc 
affairs. Their station imposes upon them the 
obligation of living a strict and severe life, and 
of obsemng an irreproachable conduct. In all 
the villages there are schools for children of both 
sexes. The boys are taught agriculture ; the 
art of cultivating flowers ; of making nets, wea- 
pons, and boats for fishing ; and are afterwards 
made acquainted with the principles of astrono* 
my, by the help of a globe very roughly con- 
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stmctttl. The giris are tought the inetliods of 
cookery, and the arts of making thread and cloth* 
In most of the Carolinesj which are but few in 
number, the Spaniards have settlements. 

These islands are unquestionably rich and va-* 
luable, as they possess almost all the blessings 
that the indulgence of nature can bestow. They 
have a mild and pleasant climate, which is not 
subject to excessive heat, though in the midst of 
the torrid zone ; and they are never visited by an 
extreme of cold* The soil is exceedingly fertilei 
and produces all the necessaries of life. They 
lie at an equal distance from all the most Savour- 
ed countries of the world, surrounded by the 
widiest and smoothest seas, and thua capable of 
the safeat, the most commodious, and most ex« 
tenaive navigation* 

- This group consists of between eighty and 
ninety i^ands, supposed to contain at a mode- 
rate computation, not less than an hundred thou- 
sand inhabitants, who are all attached to habits 
of industry, which is the genuine source of 
wealth ; and their genius for mechanical inven- 
tions would, with a small degree of instruction^ 
perfect them in those branches of trade that are 
necessary for the convenience of life* Nor are 
they destitute of such principles of useful science 
as might render them a civil, polite, and com- 
mercial nation. In their persons the natives re- 
semble the inhabitants of the Philippines, and 
live chiefly upon fish and cocoa-nuts ; and it is 
probable that their languages do not essentially 
differ* They have, evidently, no distinct notion 
of a Supreme Being, but believe in a sort of ce- 
lestial spirits, who, they imagine, descend at 
certain Umes to bathe in a sacred lake* They 
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have no idols, nor temples, nor any appearance 
of worship. The dead are sometimes thrown 
into the sea ; or else interred in a grave sur- 
rounded with a stone wall. It is said that the in* 
habitants of Yap worship a kind of crocodile, and 
have magicians among them. Polygamy is al- 
lowed, smd the chief of the large island of Hogo- 
leu had nine wives. Criminals are banished 
from one isle to another* 

They do not appear to have any instruments of 
music, but their dances ai*e accompanied with 
songs. Their only weapons are lances armed 
with bone* Even in this distant part of the 
globe negroes are found in a state of slavery ; 
and in one or two of the islands the race seems 
mixed : it is known indeed, that twenty-nine 
Spaniards were once left on one of these islandsi 
and it is imagined they married and settled there. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



JJUiiory'of the JSngSeh JEaat-Indta Contfumy, 



TTTITHOUT deciding upon the long dis- 
^^ puted political point, whether the East- 
India trade in general, and particularly the me- 
thod of carrying it on by an exclusive company, 
is not in itself prejudicial to the community, as 
well as injurious to the individual, it may not be 
improper to adduce, as introductory to this his- 
tory, the arguments on both sides of the ques- 
tion. 

Those who fiivour this trade, and the exer- 
cise of a monopoly, point out the advantages 
which all nations engaged in this commerce 
have successively drawn from it* They mention 
the Hebretvs, Tyrians, Egyptians, and Greeks, 
whose steps have been followed with equal avi- 
dity by the Venetians, Genoese, Portuguese, 
Spaniards, Dutch, Danes, and French. Thus, 
by the universal consent and practice of the 
wisest states, they prove the importance of this 
trade, which it is contended renders any other 
argument unnecessary. In addition to authority 
and long established example, they ask, what 
can contribute more to the increase of our navul 
power, and consequently the prosperity and se- 
curity of our state, than this commerce, in which 
such a number of ships and seamen are employ- 
ed ? What can better improve the art of naviga- 
tion, than those voyages which it renders necet^ 
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sary ? Besides, what a flux of riches does it bring! 
and what a number of useful subjects does it con- 
stantly employ, both at home and abroad ! How 
many thousands, after amassing large fortunes in 
India, have returned and settled in their native 
country, to augment its common stock of wealth I 
What branch of commerce carried on by our 
merchants is not, in some measure, dependant 
on or connected with this ? How unjust is it to 
overlook the great quantities of home manufac- 
tures, that this company are obliged by the terms 
of their charter to export ; and the prodigious 
importation of unwrought commodities by their 
means! It has been asserted indeed, that the 
method of conducting the East-India trade by 
an exclusive company, is both injurious to the in- 
dividual, and hurtful to the community. But 
does the conduct of other nations counte- 
nance this assertion ? It seems to be the univer- 
sal opinion of all states engaged in this com- 
merce, that it can only succeed by a monopoly* 
The real state and condition of the trade can be 
•known', and the necessary regulations and in- 
structions given or executed, by. no other means ; 
precautions without which this commerce must 
itievitably fall to ruin. For these, reasons, and 
4>dier8 of less weight and force, it is contended 
that there is no alternative, but either that the 
traffic carried on to the East-Indies must be 
abandoned, or that it must be pursued under the 
conduct of a company, in the same manner as 
-it has been among all other nations. . 

In answer to their arguments^ the enemies to 
this monopoly, and to the trade in ^-eneral, urge, 
that as it causes a prodigious exportation of silver, 
it has therefore a natural tendency to impoverish 
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and exhaust the nation. That the returns from 
India are for the most part articles of luxury, of 
which we have no real need ; and that it mani« 
festty contributes towards depriving our own 
poor of em^^oyment ; thus compelling them to 
leave their native country for bread, which is the 
greatest evil that can be^ a state* By persons 
on this side of the question it is asserted, that 
the East-India trade, instead of being a nursery^ 
is really a grave for our seamen ; scarcely one 
third of the crews returning or escaping death 
from the unwholesomeness of the dunate and 
the length of the voyage. Even the exportation 
of India goods is, in their opinion, a pernicious 
circumstance ; since by it, the consumption of 
our own manu&ctures, in those countries which 
are supplied by Indict stuffs, is thus lessened 
and almost annihilated. Hence the nation loses 
the advantages arising from the employment of 
its own poor in the improvement of its manu£Eic- 
tures ; which is the roost solid source of wealth 
and power. But admitting the necessity of the 
trade, is there no method of continuing it but 
by giving away the natural privilege of every 
subject of a free state ? Cannot the merchants 
who conduct the other parts of our commei'ce 
suppoit the management of this also, which 
is now placed in the hands of a few direct* 
ors, who are very often without any knowledge 
of trade in general ? Cannot free merchants fit 
out ships, support the charge of &ctorie8^ 
and Rimish a stock sufficient for a trafiic carried 
on by some of the poorest states in Christendom? 
Where is the advantage or necessity that at the 
sales of one company all the goods of those re* 
mote countries should be disposed of} which the 
Vol, XII. I 
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free merchants of Great Britain} the onlj ex- 
porters of such goods, may have occasion for ?* 
. The great and important* share which the 
English Eastrlndia Company have of the trade 
to the Indies, will require us to enter rather 
largely upon the subject in the present chapter. 
It cannot be ascertained when the Indies were 
first known to our ancestors. It is said by our 
best historians,! that the great Alfred, whose 
name will ever be dear to Britons, sent a favour- 
ite ecclesiastic to relieve certain distressed Chris- 
tians in India. In proof that Sighelmus exe- 
cuted this commission of his benevolent mon- 
arch and master, we are told, that at his death 
he left in the treasury of the church of Sher- 
burne a valuable quantity of spices and jew- 
els, the produce of the country which he then 
visited ; no record however remains, by which 
we may learn in what manner he executed the 
task enjoined to him. Nor can we even conclude 
from this fact, that there was any kind of direct 
, commerce between this island and those remote 
countries i indeed it is highly probable, that our 
knowledge of the produce of the East was first 
obtained from the Venetians, who, with Genoa^ 
Pisa, and other free states, had possessed them- 
selves of this commerce from the time of the 
overthrow of the Roman empire, and with it all 
the traffic of the East, which had forsaken its 



* For a more general ditcussion of this interesting; c[ue»- 
tiofit the reader is referred to a little work entitled " Ab 
Address to Parliament, 174^1" " Hume's Political Essays,'* 
and "Child on Trade/* 
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former channel from Alexandria to Dionascus 
tod Aleppo. From Venice our ancestors were 
supplied with Indian commodities, b^r an annual 
ship of great burden, for which the nation paid 
an enormous price. In this condition the Indian 
trade continued, till the reign of queen Elizabeth ;. 
when a Venetian galley of immense value being 
wrecked on the Isle of Wight, the sight of it 
excited the ardour and zeal of the English mer- 
chants to attempt a tr^de by Turkey, the only 
route by which East -Indian commodities were at 
that time brought to Europe. This accident 
gave birth to the Levant trade, and laid the 
^undation of our commerce with the East, 
which was soon after improved into a direct traf- 
fic, in consequence of the information commu- 
nicated by sir Francis Drake after his return 
from his voyage round the world. 
• The original of the East-India trade of Great 
Britain was owing to the wisdom and enei^ of 
Elizabeth, who sent proper officers to explore the 
two routes already opened, viz. that of the 
Cape of Good Hope, in 1 582, and that of the 
strait of Magellan in 1 587. From the reports of 
these officers, it was conceived impossible for 
England to appropriate to itself, by means of 
single ships, a part of that commerce, to the 
prejudice of two nations who were jealous of 
their well-established superiority ; and that while 
it employed all the exertions of industry, it would 
be necessary also to msdntain it by a respectable 
force. These considerations gave rise to the 
East-Indid Company, which sent out its first ad- 
venture with a capital of 74,0001. and four 
ships equipped out of that sum* 
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Ia Decsember 1600, a charter was granted^ 
and an East-India Company incorporated^ under 
the title of " the Governor and Company o£ 
Merchants of London trading to the £ast-» 
Indies." By their charter the company were 
empowered to choose their own (^cers ; to 
trade fbeely with certain nations in Asia, Africa, 
and America ; to make bye-laws ; and to inflict 
corporal punishments and pecuniary fines, pro-i 
Tided they were consistejit with the laws of 
England : for the first foiur years they were 
allowed to export goods free of all duty : and 
considerable credit was allowed them in payit^g 
the customs of the articles imported* These 
with other advantages, accompanied by clauses 
which restricted the quantity of bullion to be. 
exported, and which limited the duration of the 
charter to a certain period, were the principles 
on which this compmj was originally founded* 
It was tn consequence of thb charter that the 
I^ndon merchants raised the sum of money 
already referred to: this first fleet was com- 
manded fay captain Lancaster, who, acting as a 
private merchant, entered into a treaty of corn^ 
merce with the king c^Achen, and found means 
to establish a small factory, but not without ex* 
periencing some marics of displeasure from the. 
Portuguese* He took on board a considerable 
quantity of pepper and other trices ; and his 
succesi^ul return encouraged the company to 
send out three ships under the command of Sir. 
Henry Middleton. 

As so(» as sir Heniy had arrived at Bantam, 
he delivered his letters and presents to the king ;/ 
which being well received, he lef^ two of hia 
ships to tak^ in a cargo of pepper, while with 
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^e third he sailed to the Moluccas, from the in- 
habitants of which as well as from those of 
Bantam he experienced the greatest respect and 
dviiity* The Dutch already began to view 
with j^ilousy the success of a nation, whose 
advantages and talents for trade were not in* 
ferior to their own* They endeavoured by 
every species of misrepresentation and calumny 
to excite the natives of the country against the 
English* But in defiance of all obstacle^ Sir 
Henry Middleton contrived to make himself 
very acceptable to the kings of Bantam, Temate,. 
and Tidof • 

At this period the Dutch and Portuguese^ 
were engaged in war ; not on their own account,- 
but as auxiliaries, the one of the king of Temate,- 
and the^ther of the king of Tidon It seemed 
most advantageous to Sir Henry Middleton, at 
that time, to espouse the part of the Portuguese*- 
The Dutch were incensed at this conduct, and 
threw impediments in his way, which, however, 
did not prevent him from returning with a very 
rich cargo. During the absence of this com- 
mander^ ^oioUier fleet was sent .out to Indi% 
wider John Davis, an. expert pilot* On the 
arrival of this fleet at Bantam, Middleton had 
sailed about three wed^s before for England*. 
Sir Edward Michelboume, the commander in 
chief, but who was in some respects under the 
direction of Davis, coming into the roads of. 
Bantam, was informed by the English i^ctors 
of the arts which the Dutch had used to pre- 
judice them, and the danger o£ their being op» 
pressed by force, if fraud could not prevail* 
Upon this notice Sir Edward weighed anchor^ 
and steered directly to the Dutch fleet: thia> 

12 
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resolute cdhduct occasioned the Dutdi to 
remain quiet during the stay of ^le English 
admiral) which^ however, was but short, for he 
returned with his fleet to Portsmouth in June 
1606, soon after the arrival of ^r Henry Mid- 
dleton* 

During Sir Edward Michelboume's stay in the 
East, he assumed an air of superiority over the 
Dutch, which his force authorised, and threat- 
ened open hostilities in case they interrupted the 
English commerce. To support these, threats 
William Keeling arrived in 1608 with a body of 
regular troops* The Dutch made no resistance, 
and even applied to the English to defend them 
against the inhabitants of Banda ; but after this 
service they behaved with dupUcity towmtls thdir 
bene&ctors, and threw obstacles in the way of 
their commerce : captain Keeling, however, 
found means to return with a rich cargo, with^ 
out the loss of a man* 

The company began now to extend their 
po>yer, and to assume a sort of sovereignty over 
different parts of India* The island of Banda 
was through jtiieir industry annexed to the 
crown of l^gland, by a formal surrender on 
the part of the inhabitants* The great mis- 
fortune of the English company was, that they 
•had no port. The supply of provisions de- 
pended, therefore, on the caprice of the Indian 
nations, with whom they were obliged to treat 
for the price of their merchandise at the risk of 
being imposed upon, as they had no place of 
safety to which they could retire with a view of 
waiting for more favourable opportunities^. To 
remedy this disadvantage, the com})any began 
to establish ketones. Hitherto Hkewise they 



had pmtdiased Adr ' ships from the Hans- 
T0W1IS9 but they now began to build for them* 
tielves. Thdr first attempt in naval architecture 
was the ^Trade's Success," a vessel of 1200 
tofiiB buiden, the largest and finest wluch had 
ever been constructed in England* It mkd 
in the year 1610 under the command of sir Henry 
Mddleton, and afterward under other able of- * 

ficers, partkukiiiy captain Thomas Best, who 
arrived at Surat in September 1613, and applied 
lunlself diligently to the establishment of a fac- 
tory, in which he was countenanced by the 
governor and all the Mogul's ofBcers in that 
dty. Intelligence of his activity and success 
having reached the Portuguese at Goa, they 
immediatdy fitted out a squadron of four large 
galleons and twenty-six frigates, having on bosurd 
&¥e thousand men and a hundred and thirty 
pieces of ordnance. The English squadron was 
at anchor at the bar of Surat, when they first 
discovered a fieet of two hundred and forty 
Portuguese merchantmen steering from Cam- 
baya. Tlus at first alarmed the English com- 
modore, but he soon saw that they had no 
intention to molest him. It was not long, 
however, before he received advice of the arma- 
ment equipped at Goa agldnst him, which was , 
in full sail to drive him from the Mogul's porta, : i . 
notwithstanding the emperor's permission to him { - ^yl 
for establishipg factories wherever he thought : f 
proper* Best determined to stand his ground, 
or perish in defence of his right. He immedi- 
ately weighed anchor and went to meet the 
Portuguese admiral, and got into the midst of 
the fleet before he fired a single shot. He then 
poured in his broadsides and small shot so 
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thick on the enemy, that they declined the 
battle for that day. The two fleets during the 
night lay at anchor within a small distance of' 
each other ; the Portuguese admiral hoi^g a 
council of war, while Best was animating his' 
men, and reminding them thatthey were English- 
men, that theirsafety depended on an obstinate re-- 
sistance, and that the character of their country 
was involved in the event of the impending battle* 
Early in the next morning the hostile fleets came 
to action, which proved "an obstinate, and, for 
England, a gloiious one ; the Portuguese were 
obliged to sheer Off" with the loss of twelve 
hundred men. Sairdar Chaune, a nobleman of 
high rank in the Mogul's court, who happened 
to see the action from the shore, was so delighted 
with the bravery of captain Best, that on his* 
return he sent for him, and treated him very 
sumptuously. The battle was again to be re- 
newed, but Sardar Chaune attempted to prevail 
on Best to make a speedy flight, to which our 
gallant countryman replied, that numbers, how- 
ever great, could never make him shrink from 
his duty, which he should always pursue amidst 
every difficulty and dangerr Accordingly he 
attacked the Portuguese a second time, and in 
. the space of four hours drove them entirely out 
wof sight, in the presence of many thousand' 
.:Tiitives, who had crowded to the shore to witness 
the engagement. The fame of the hero soon 
reached the Mogul's court, and raised his asto- 
nishment no less than it gained his esteem ; for 
till this time he had always imagined that no- 
nation was equal on the sea, either in skill or 
valour, to the Portuguese. The brave captain, ' 
after making the best use of his victory, set sail 



far Acheiii end obtained of the king a ratificap 
tm aAd rene^ <tf the fonner treaty with the 
Elfish I from Acben he went to Java, where 
havii^ lakes in a rich cargo, he departed for 
Britain, and arrived in the river Thames in the 
month of July 1614. 

Sir Thomaa Smythe, then governor of the 
company, was employed to represent to the king 
howadvmtageous it wouki be for the company's 
conoemsi as well as honouraUe to the nation, if 
a person of rtmk and distinction were sent to 
tli^ court of the Great Moguls vested with the 
character of ambassador to that emperor. Sir 
Thomas Roe was accordingly sent out on thia 
important mission ; in the execution of which he 
attended the court of the Mogul for several 
months, ingratiated himself with the sovereign^ 
fipom whom he received many valuable presents* 
and finally obtained some very considerable 
privileges and immunities for die British com*^ 
pany. 

In the year 1616 the East-India company had 
settlements and foctortej at Bantam, Jacatraf 
Surat, Agra, Brampore, Calecut, Siam, Ma« 
cassar, Acben, and a multitude of other places. 
We lutve seen that Banda was already in their 
possession; but notwithstanding the formal man-^ 
ner by which this country was conveyed to them, 
the Ehitch pretended that they had daims found- 
ed upon a prior settlement* The English soon 
after procured Lentore, by a solemln surrender 
of it made to them by the inhabitants. 

Previously to tlus event, many successful voy- 
ages had been made to various parts of the con* 
tinent and islands of Asia and Africa. Among 
these, Sir Robert Shiiley and Sir Thomas PoweU 
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were sent ambassadors from the erowii) on tbe 
behalf of the East-India company, to Persia* 
In this voyage nothing very memorable occur* 
red, except a plot formed and carried on by 
the Baluches, a people tributary to Perua, far 
seizing the person of the English minister ; but 
their design was defeated, and the commission 
of the embassy executed in its full extent* 

The trade of the company extended now from 
the Red^sea to Japan : in some respects, how- 
ever, it was still precarious for want c^ commo- 
dious ports ; and though the Dutch were still 
dangerous rivals, yet being considered less so 
than the Portuguese, the Elnglish company aided 
their eflbrts against their common foe* The re- 
missness and want of vigour in the English ad- 
ministration afforded the Dutch an of^rtunitf 
to get rid of both these competitors in the sptce« 
islands^ which they wished to appropriate exclu- 
.sively to themselves* Theyacciised the English 
fectors at Amboyna of a plot to obtain posses-. 
«on of the Dutch fort : but it is generally be- 
lieved that the accusation was only a pretence 
for the exercise of the most shockii^ cruelties 
that ever stained the honour of a civilized na- 
tion* The following is an abstract of this fisct, 
which is related at large in several of our histo- 
ries* 

A Japanese soldier, in the Dutch service, was 
overheard one evening making enquiries of the 
sentinel reelecting tlie streng^ of the place* 
From his situation in the army, and his general 
character, there is no doubt that his questions 
were dictated merely by curiosity ; he was how- 
ever seized, and charged with treasonable de- 
signs* Being put to the torture, the suffeiinga 
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irfaich he enduitid compelled him to acknow- 
ledge himself guilty^ ^d to name others as ac^ 
complices in his crime. During the examinar 
tion, which lasted four days, the English bad no 
apprehensions that they were to be implicated in 
Ac charge v they went in and out of the citadel 
unconscious of any dsmger, as they were inno*> 
cent of any crime* 

At tbi's time, Abel Price, formerly a surgeon 
to the English &ctory, was prisoner in the cita- 
del, for having threatened, while in a state of in* 
toxication, to set fire to the house of a Dutch- 
man, against whom he felt some ill-will«> Price 
was dragged from his dungeon to behold the Ja- 
panese gnoaning under the agony of the exqui- 
site tortures he had recently experienced ; and 
was peremptorily told, that the English were ac- 
cused of being confederates in the conspiracy^ 
and that unless he confessed his guilt, he should 
sustain equal or more horrible tortures than those 
which he had before his ey^ Such menaces, 
which were carried into a rigorous execution, 
overcame the constancy of the sufferer, who, in 
the hope of being released from the rack, an- 
swered every question in the manner which the 
judges required. Immediately on this confes- 
sion, captain Towerson and the rest of the Eng- 
lish were sent for, and, having heard the charge 
against them, were thrown into prison. This 
was but the commencement of a series of the 
most horrid cruelties which it was possible for 
human nature to endure, of the particulars of 
which the humane reader might here excuse the 
omisdon, though the case of John Clark may be 
mentioned as a specimen of the rest. This man 
was not to be terrified into a confession of guilt 
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wlueh had never entered his iniiid ; he avowed 
before heaven, and in despite of his judges, that 
he was wholly ignorant of any conspiracy or 
plot against the Dutch government. Havin^^ In 
vain used every common method to extort from 
him an acknowledgment of giiilt, they dis- 
tended as widely as possible nis arms upon a 
large door, by means of ir^ staples ; his legs 
were stretched out in the ^^e manner ; a doth 
was bound round his &ce and neck so close as to 
contain the water pour«fd into it, with which li- 
quor he was then supplied till by being obliged 
to take in repeated draughts he was ready to 
burst ; but death was im act of mercy which his 
inhuman judges refused for the present to ex* 
tend to him« He was taken down, and obliged 
to disgorge the water, in order that torments of 
a different kind might be applied. He was 
hoisted up by ropes, and lighted torches were 
applied to the soles of his feet, the palms of his 
hands, and other more sensible parts of the bo- 
dy ; and he was at last thrown into a dungeon, 
and left to perish without any surgical assistance 
whatever. In this manner did the English fac« 
tors M victims to the avarice, jealousy, and re- 
sentment, of the Dutch company. 

When the news of this affair arrived in Eng- 
land, James was on the point of commencing 
hostilities against Spain, and was on that ac- 
count obliged, after some remonstrances, to ac- 
quiesce in this indignity from a state whose al- 
liance was now become necessary to him. And 
the nation, almost without a murmur, submitted 
to an injury from protestant confederates, which) 
besides the horrid enormity of the action, was 
of much deeper importance to national interest 
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rMto elltiiOAew^ieh^ywsre so ia&patieiit to 
ie80Dl! ttpon the house of Austria* 

But the CTUdi;^ and umitpalicHis of the Dutch 
l^re not entirely o^eriooked. Charles the First 
"Vfas disposed to bring them to an account for 
theiSr citMduct) and was prevented only by the civil 
wars. During the protectorate of Cromwell, a 
^ew <^ justice was preserved, in the imposition 
^ fines in behalf of ttie 6milies of the unfortu*> 
nate penons who had been massacred. Charles 
^e Second entered into two wars with Holland 
fiir this atnbng other reasons ; and it has been 
yiought that noithing but the natural .apprehen* 
sirni of tl(e growing power of the house of Bour- 
boft pra^^nted, more than a century ago, the 
Dutch from being forced to make restitution of 
BisAda and other valuable islands. 

It was one of the earliest acts of the govern* 
ment of this last sovereign, to give that counten- 
ance and protection to the company which were 
necessary to revive and establish their commerce* 
By a patent he confirmed their exclu- . _^ 
ii^ privileges, and authorised .them to Y^^j' 
trade from one port of the Indies to ano- 
ther. He gave them civil and military powers, 
and even the right of making peace and war in 
regard to the infidel nations of India ; but with a 
]^fovision, that if the charter should be, found 
prejudicial to the nation, it should be annulled, 
Ob giving three years* previous notice. The 
kkig at length' procured the company an advan- 
ti^ no less considerable by his marriage with 
the infanta of Portugal. At their repeated so- 
licitations, he caused the island of Bombay, a 
barren and unwholesome spot, but of great im- 
portance on account of its situation and excellent 
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harbour, to be given him as a dowiy; aftd 
the company were no sooner in possession of it 
than they built a fortress, and gradually ex- 
tended themselves in great force along the wholt 
coast. 

The Dutch had for a considerable time pur- 
sued the long-concerted scheme of engrossing to ^ 
themselves the entire trade of India. The for- 
mer reign had afforded them an opportunity of 
executing, in a great measure, that design : dur- 
ing the interregnum the English commerce be- 
gan to revive ; and now it began to make a con- 
siderable figure in the East. This prosperity the 
Dutch resolved to interrupt, by a method no less 
effectual than an immediate attack upon the 
English ; which was, to wage an unintermitting 
war with the natives, till they compelled them 
to expel all foreigners, together with themselves, 
out of the country. 

The war no sooner broke out than their resent* 
ment was immediately levelled against the Eng- 
lish, in which, by their superior strength, they 
generally succeeded in India ; but peace between 
England and Holland taking place, the Dutch 
began by interposing in the quarrels of the. na- 
tives, supporting the prince of Java against his 
father, till, from a principle of self-preservationy 
the Javanese M^ere compelled to exclude our 
company, as foreigners, from their territory. 

The loss of the English settlement at Bantam 
greatly aifected the affairs of the company ; they 
determined, therefore, at all events to attempt 
the recovery of jt place so important to their 
trade. Great and extraordinary preparations 
were made for this purpose ; and a fleet, con- 
sisting of twenty-three ships, was equ^ped, aad 
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ready to saiK But with a view of ex- ^ j^ 
tbrting large sums of money from the ^^g.] 
company, goyemment laid an embargo 
on this armament for nine months ; and at 
length, by a well-applied bribe from the Dutch 
ambassador, the expedition was entirely stop- 
ped ; an action that has stained with indelible 
in&my the mercenary reign of the profligate 
Charles. Thus were the interest aoid honour 
of the kingdom, and the rights (^ a company 
which had been established by law and cherished 
by the predecessors of this mcmarch, bartered 
for an inconsiderable sum of money* But not- 
withstanding this dereliction from principle, 
Chcu*les II* certainly understood the nature of 
commerce, and would hare encouraged it, if his 
irregular passions and licentious conduct had left 
him any opportunity of paying a suitable atten* 
tion to the welfare of his people* 
^ • In James II* the company found a still more 
powerful ' protector and warm patron* Charles 
had granted them a new charter ; but his suc- 
csessor not only extended their immunities, but in . 
a nlaifner shared his sovereignty with them* He 
empowered them to bintd fortresses, to levy 
troops, to determine causel tmder the Ibrm of 
courts-martial, and to coin money, to enable 
them to dispute this commerce with the Dutch» 
With so many advantages, and the patronage of 
a prince who both understood and loved trade, 
the company flourished,' grew powerful, and ex- 
tended their connections and the authority with 
which the sovereign had invested them; but 
finding their capital insufficient for their en- 
larged undertakings, their generals and chiefs ifl 
lad^a were <^rdered to borrow money on bonds, 



in order to enable them to pv^rcHiftHi a Joftfjtiiig 
for their ships homewokixis. This was ju$tifiaMef 
if they had proceeded i^ larther ; but H i9 al'- 
firmeds on respectable . authoiity, that the serv« 
^n ts of the company were recommended to bo]> 
row as much c^Uh s^ goods as possible of the 
I^Qgul's siibjec|s» fi^nd then to fipd a cause for 9 
qijiarrel with tb^ir creditors, which might serve 
as a pretence to interdict them fi)pm carrying on 
a trade. The nj^rcbants of Si^rat, at this period, 
were engaged in very large cQm?aercial 
^687 concents by jsea, t© Mpefeaj Persia, a^d 
'' ^as^ovi^ t9 the we^t; «d4 to B^gnl, 
Aehc^ Mafoccfi, and Si^m^ to. the east ; by vir* 
t^e of passes obtain^ of tbe E^iglish geoemlf 
^hich were granted to all who «ippUed for thiem* 
The genera}) in consequence of his ]A9truetio»9i 
soon beg^n tp oompkin of grievonce^ the sub* 
stance of which compteint| were contained io 
Uurty-five articles^ relating chiefiy to AfdM^rs* 
Pitt axyi Bou^heir, two English g^tlemoQ who 
ba4 ibrmerly been of the general'9 CjQui)cil# 
They had draws upcoi tbeinselves the resa^meol 
f>f the governor, beeause they had always pre^ 
£e9*red their own honour and i^tegi^ty to the ge-> 
neral'9 &vour, and Iftid accordSi3gly <H^^ his 
pemiciQU3 aiid oppressive measures. At la9t 
bis vengeance grew to such a height, thait the 
CHoly means of safety left them wa3 to take 
sanctuary in the Mogul's coui3ttry» ^here Mr« 
B(Hicher continued tp trade^ by meaas of si li* 
cence from the emperor^ with great success.* 
His friend wa3 not so fortunate » be was taken 
by pirates at aea» whQ» at the instigation of the go^ 
vemoF, demanded twenty-five thousand pounds ^ 
IMft ransom; which as be was. unable to pay>ht* 
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was detained a prisoner the rest of his life* Not 
contented with the ruin of Mr. Pitt,, the gover* 
nor next sent to Surat to demand Boucher, his 
wife, children, and property, to be delivered up 
to him ; and, in short, would not rest satisfied 
till he had involved the company in a war with 
the M(^^, when he seized the ships of that 
prince's subjects, in defiance of passports grant- 
ed and signed by himself. Thus was a war com- 
menced which cost the English East-India com- 
pany almost half a million of money, besides 
I ruining their credit with the Moguls* 

When general Child found that his success 
was not likely to anwer the expectations he had 
formed, and that the Indians poured down in 
crowds to defend their rights, he was desirous of 
terminating the affair, and persons were ap- 
pointed to n'egociate ^ith Aureng-Zib, the em- 
peror* The Mogul, however, at first refused to 
see them, but by the asnstance of some presents 
and bribes distributed among his officers, the 
deputies were admitted to an audience. Their 
attitude, when brought into the presence of the 
eastern monarch, was truly mortifying t their 
hands being tied before, and they were obliged 
to prostrate themselves on the grounds With a » 
severe and haughty tone Aurei^-^Zib demanded 
their business : to which they answered by mak- 
ing a cMifession «f their &ult, and petitioning 
for pardon and peace, and that the Mogul's 
forces night be withdrawn from Bombay* Au- 
reng-Zib required as a condition in this treaty 
that general Child should, within nine months, 
be recalled from India, and never more, on any 
pretence, be suffered to return ; he also exacted 
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a^l^U had suj^aiosed* 

Thi^ death of g^aerai Child) wkmh hi^fieiied 
Very soon %k^r this intem^Wy fapUijUtted the ae* 
H^ociajdon, and ¥ias highly advaatagoous, to the 
€ai»|>aay'3 ai&ii^ : one of tb^-ambfiseadiH^ difid 
also in a ahort time» of poi9on,.aalt^yaa imagine 
ed, on acxonot of hia ai^djBfit attachment to the 
EngUvb* When he waa at the poiiit ef .death 
the EngHah applied to ham fbriy%>aeoount of tka 
diapoaal of the naoney entrusted to him for ae- 
cret services. Hb answer wa8» tiM he exceed-i 
ingly regretted he hsA ever mdertalseii a busi- 
ness whicithadcost him hia life, and yet vith the 
conduct of which hia empJoyera seemed, diasa^ 
tisfied : hot that at all events he waa not at libor- 
ty to divulge the maimer in vhich the money had 
been appropriated* 

The Buteh failed not to endeavour to^ 
^688 ^^ advantage ^ the xai^onduct and 
misfertunea of the En^sh company* 
Baroon, .their ambassador at Aureng^Zib'a 
court, hearing of the revolution wluch had taken 
place in Great Britain, thought to avail himself 
of the ignorance of the Indian monarch. He> 
seized the first opportunity to.magnify the power 
and influence of the Dutdby and vilify the con* 
duct and character of the Eng^^* The em- 
peror seemed pleased with. what he said, and 
ordered him to proceed* Baroon then told him 
that Great Britain was, in. oompart^oa with 
Holland, a poor, weak* and contemptible na- 
tion, ever embroiled in divisions and. civil dia« 
cord ; and that if they were esLCluded by his ma- 
jesty bom trading with his subjects, the.States-4 
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General woidd: oarify it im wkb mere iidvmtag^ 
ta India^ fill his. coffers vitii treasuve, and waka 
biA people haiipyv while the Bnglish would be at 
a loss to proeiife daily brencU The Mogtd 
grarelf md aareastkally te^aed^ that if tke 
atobes poaeesetd so great a saperiority^ it wouftd 
bean easy matter ferithem to drive the Efigfish 
out .of ItuSa, andengvess the whole commerce 
tot themselves ; and desired him to itiiibrm his 
maaeer% this wa&die conduct that he expected 
them topannitt« Baioon exensed hnnself) pre^* 
tending ^that Jie could do noduog without in^ 
i»tn8G:dbns ^m Holland* 'The prince ^n repii- 
manded him, saying, *^ Yeu kiK>w that it is now 
«< laut seyenlieen years since the king of France 
^ ovei><raii the greater paK of yodr ccmntry is a 
^ few da}^9 and would ha?e become master of 
^^Ihewhok^ had he not been repulsed by thcf 
^English^ s^d not the Dutch forces.'' Hi^ 
moreorer added, that if England did not hold 
the balance of power, eitiier the emperor, on 
Erance would conquer Holland in a single cam^ 
pittgn. Baroon, disappointed and confounded^ 
made no reply, Imt retired with the greatest 
mortification. 

The £lnglieh ambassadors had no sooner ob^ 
tained:a paridon than they enteved upon the divert 
sions of the country, and found, themsel^oes get* 
ting fiist into favouiv The. Mogul's troops were 
wi^drawn from Bombay, and a peace waai 
granted. The pestilence which diis army left: 
behind it was infinitdy more prejudicial ta 
the company's affaira than > all tbeir losaasw 
Although the Mogul was not ignomnt of the 
injuraes that bis subjects had' sustained fnom the 
Englisli, yet he was luiwilling to us^ severity*; 
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He thought it more advisable to pass over enor- 
mities which could not be remedied, than to 
prosecute the authors of them vnth a rigour 
which might deprive his dominions of a beneficial 
Commerce. When the ambassadors had their 
audience of leave,^ he gently told them of their 
errors, admonishing them to a different con- 
^duct in -future, and, with the majesty of a 
prince, commanded them to make law the mea- 
sure of justice, to use moderation in all their 
actions, und equity in their dealings ; and 
idler these admonitions, he dismissed them» 
filled with the highest notions of his wisdom, 
magnanimity, and prudence. 
' General Child was succeeded in the govern- 
ment of Bombay by Mr. Vaux, who was obliged 
to go to Surat to receive the Mogul's present 
usual on such occasions. This donation consist- 
ed of a fine horse richly caparisoned, a complete 
suit of clothes made of atlasses, a kind of sat- 
tin with wrought fiowers of gold and silver ; a 
rich turban, embroidered shoes, and a dagger 
of great value, suspended from a fine sash. 
Equipped in this attire, the general or governor 
is presented with the phirmaund by the Mogul's, 
messenger, who admconishes him to shew him- 
self deserving of this great distinction by the 
propriety wd uprightness of his conduct. Mr. 
Vaux having received the phirmaund in a gilt 
ix>x, put it upon his head, returning by the in- 
terpreter his acknowledgments of the honour, 
and his sense of the particular obligation he wa§ 
under to the great monarch ; afi:er which cere-, 
mony he was conducted by the Mogul's gover- 
nor from the garden where it was performed, 
into the city, amidst the acclamations of an in- . 
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fioiile eoneQume of peoide, wiio ^w^cownd liia 
acoeasion to his xsxik with shouts of joy, as he 
passed the English factory. 

After remaining about a week at Su- 
Bat> Mr* Vaux sent to acquaint the Mo|»ul 
governor of the necessity he was under of re« 
turning to lus charge at Bombay. In amwo'i 
he was politely toM that as no ofther ponati 
could be intrusted by the Mogul to see the con* 
tract performed, it was hoped he would not 
think of leaving the city, lest the kix^ shoi^ 
repent gE the &vours conferred upon the com* 
pany whose commission he bare. Thus was 
Mr. Vaux detained a hostage for the security of 
the performance of the articles entered into by 
his masters. From this time the presidttit was 
oUiged to reside at Surat, having under his di«> 
lecdon and controul a deputy at Bombay. Waf 
and pestjlasLce had made dreadful havock among 
flie Europeans in this island, insomuch that otut 
qi eight hundred English, there remained not 
more than sixty. Thus from a delightful alii 
|Kipulous place, Bombay was almost reduced to 
a solitary desert. A spirit of avarice and cruel in* 
justice nevertheless still remained, which no cidii» 
mities could subdue. The survivors were denied 
the liberty of returning to their native country, 
or of pursuing thdr fortunes in India by private 
trade. They were detained in the company's 
service uskler the lash of authority, insolence^ 
«id optM-ession, without a ray of hope. 

At this period the merchaao^ts of Lon« . ^ > 
don, and other commercial cities, dis* 25^3' 
pleased with the privileges which ex- 
dudedthem from the India trade, or admitted 
UMm oqly to «Ei-iiic0iisider{d>le part pf ft| entered 
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into an association, and offered govemmenC 
terms more advantageous than those of the ex- 
isting company, in order that the exclusive 
charter might be transferred to themselves* 
This proposal v^as wdl received by a majority 
of the house of commons, and a bill ^vas 
brought in for the purpose, v^ith additional 
riegulating clauses. In opposition to this a 
petition was presented by the old company, ve^ 
presenting their rights and claims under so many 
royal charters — the regard due to the property 
of more than a thousand families interested in 
the stock, as also to the company's property 
in India, amounting to fbrty*four thousand 
pounds of annual revenue* They aDeged 
that they had expended a million -steiiing in 
fortifications : that during the late war they had 
lost twelve ships, worth at least fifteen hundred 
thousand pounds : that since the last subscrip* 
tion they had contributed two hundred and 
ninety-five thousand . pounds to the customs^ 
with above eighty-five thousand pounds in 
taxes : that they had fiimished six thousand 
barrels of gunpowder on a very pressing occa*^ 
Bion ; and eighty thousand pounds for the cir* 
culation of exchequer-bills, at a critical junc- 
tnrey by the desire of the lords of the Treasury, 
who acknowledged that their compliance on thai 
occasion was a, very important service to thm 
government. But notwithstanding this remon* 
strance, and the ofier of firesh and liberal terma 
on the part of the petitioners, the old company 
was dissolved, and a new one established* 
. ^ Two years, however^ had scarcelf 
1700. elapsed before the old East-India com« 
.' pany again presented another petitioiii 
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begging that thdr priTileges m^ghl be continued 
during the remaining part of the time pre- 
scribed by their charter. At the same time they 
publiahed a state of thdr caae^ in which they 
expatiated upon the equity of their clainls, and 
magnified the injuries they had sustained. They 
now carried their point, and two rival compa* 
nies of merchants trading to the East-Indies 
were established which were afterward united ; 
when it was stipulated that both companies 
should) far the seven years next ensuing, share 
equally in the administration of all aiiairs relating 
to thdr funds or commerce ; and that twelve 
persons should be elected by the General Court, 
c^ each company, to be denomiiiated in the new 
charter the Managers of the United Trade to 
India, and that a new and additional stock should 
be raised for the support and increase of the fu- 
ture trade* These with other articles were the 
foundation of that union, which terminated the 
animouties and hatreds that had long existed 
between the in^viduals of the rival compa* 
nies. 

But notwithstanding the amicable state of af- 
&irs which had been brought about at home by 
this union, rancour and jealousy subsisted, 
abroad ; &r what originally had its rise from in- 
terested and selfish notions was now become con- 
stitutional, as it were by habit. 

Nothing but the cement of avarice and self- 
interest had united the British subjects, engag- 
ed in this trade. By means of this, persons who 
secretly entertained the greatest aversion for 
each other, were forced to a certain degree of 
oo^>peration and mutual effort in order to obtain 
their several ends* Hence every oppc»tunity of 
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miikltmg tidifMefares at tht csjpefict oTtfae^ 
csnttitucttta was eeueed by the gowraors and 
frcton. Tlie divisiotis aiwMig tht servants of 
caeh company arose from ofiponte primte 'valmt 
tntSy asmuobas from theenfiiides betweoi tho 
oodipanies tliemseives* Ndther honoiuv juB& 
^ce, n»t humankyy was regarded^ wfaenever an 
occasion of injnring each otber^ or adtancing 
their private interests^ occurred ; aU Was con^ 
ducted by frsud or open fc»ce. The ministry 
were occupied widi reiducing the ezorbilant pow* 
tr of the house of. Bouibon ; the balance of En^ 
rope engrossed their whole attention^ and pre* 
Teated their finding any leisure for the man 
tranquil ooncetns of manuiacturesy trade^ and 
commerce. There is nothing, howevtr, move 
obvtoust tham that commerce ought to be a prinv 
cipai CDOeem with a British ministry ;. since the 
extension of trade is the sole genuine method 
of advancing the power and cl^cdit of the nation* 
Our naval &xe wiM ever render us considenible 
abroad ; but this cannot be maintained- by ainfr 
other means than promoting a spirit of naviga-* 
tion^and trader 

The cbrnpany; had a settlemettt in the i^and 
of Palo Condore, subject to the monarch of 
GocfaiBrChina« and inhabited chiefly by the na- 
tives of that country. The English had been 
established here ever sinoe the year 1702^ when 
they built ai slight, fort with earth and palisa* 
does> mounting, on it a few pieces of cannonr 
It was ganisoned: with about forty^five Eum*» 
peana including the agents and servants^ with 
eight Topaaes and eighteen fiugasses* While 
yet not firmly fixed in their new post^ and unao-' 
<|uainted with the manners^ disposition, andii»* 



cliiiations of tlie inhal»tants towards them, the 
£ngMih ventured to pn^lnt these people from' 
keeping arms in their custody on any pretence 
whatever* The misfortane which happened to the 
fectoryis attributed to the disgust of the Bugas or 
Macassar soldiers, who were £reatened with cot- 
poral puni^mentfer suffering two slaves be- 
longing to the factory to escape. The revenge 
which they meditated vras cruel, and speedily put 
into execution. At night, on the third of March, 
while the garrison was asleep, they set ^ 
fire to the houses witMn the fert, and ,^1:' 
murdeied theiroccupiers as they ran out ^ ^' 
to extinguish the flames. More than thirty of 
^e English were massacred amidst the confu- 
sion of this scene ; twelve only out of the forty- 
five escaping the resentment of the Macassars, 
by means of a sloop that lay in the h»ix)tlr. 
' The Cochin-Chinese took possession o€ 
the fort, im>mising to protect the surviving 
English, and take ample vengeance on the 
assassins, who • had fled. They even appre- 
hended one of these traitors and put him to 
death ; but, nevertheless, in a few days, without 
the smallest provocation, they fell upon the 
English that remained, put most of them to' 
death, and seized upon tiieir effects, on the most 
firivolous pretences. 

The governor and council of Ben- . ^ 
coolen had resolved, on account of the '' 
unwholesomeness of that situation, to re- 
move the fectory to some distance from its pre- 
sent spot. For this purpose the ground was 
traced out for Marlborough-fort, and the work 
was carried on with great vigour and spirit. 
The natives observing diat this new Ibrtificatioa 
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was rapidly afk^aiieing, were jeidoiis of tbe d»* 
•ign, aiid vowed m absolute destruction of the 
power which they began to dread» They con- 
cealed their plmiS) howeyeF^ and Exhibited so 
tittle appearance of resentment, that the work 
went on without any alaim on the part of 
the English* At length a general insuiTecticHi 
broke out, when the English, labouriiig under 
a g^eat many disadvantages, thought it vain to 
hazard their lives against so numerous an ene- 
my. The fort was destroyed l^ fire, and its 
founders endeavoured to save their lives by 
swimming, or getting on board thie boats, in the 
best manner they were able, but many were 
lost in the attempt* 

Although the English were thus driven from 
Bencoolen, thdr best settlement on the island of 
Sumatra, they were permitted by the natives to 
return in the following year, and proceed with* 
out interruption in the building of Marlborough- 
fort ; and from this time the. affairs of the com-* 
pany went on prosperously- Attempts were 
again made to lay open the trade ; which 
alarmed the company so much that they offered 
new and much more advantageous proposals to 
the ministry, for an assurance of the exclusive 
right of trading to the East-indies. Accord- 
ingly a law was soon passed, by which all their 
powers, privileges, and imipunities, were con- 
firmed* 

Such was tiie situation of the English East- 
India company till about the year 1743, when 
a rivalry between France and Britain for the 
commerce of the East began to display itself. 
The French company, the centre of whose trade 
was, at that time^ their settlement of Ponc^^ 
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ditny^ itmat ^f their own kiferk»(ty^ proposed 
ft neutrality in this part of the worlds while a de»» 
perate war was canying on in Europe ; to this 
the English woi^ not consent, and in 1745 they 
sent out a squadron to intercept the French 
homeward4x)und ships, three of which, very 
richly kukn, they- captured. They then laid 
siege to Pondicherry, which, as weU as Madras^ 
withstood their efforts, and remained in the 
hands of the French till the peace of Aix-k- 
Chapelle. The two companies having engaged 
to support the nabobs who were respectively at- 
tached to them, conUnued long in a state pf war- 
fere in the character of auxiliaries to those 
princes* They afterwards attacked each other 
openly and directly. The success of our coun- 
ti^men has been,, as we shall see, so great, that 
there is no European nation at present which 
carries on in India- so extensive a trade. They 
no longer appear as merchants, supported mere- 
ly by their industry ; but as warriors, conquer- 
ors, and sovereigns, whose armies proudly tra- 
verse the whole peninsula, and whose IBag is 
borne triumphantly over every part of the ocean* 
• At this period, both nations had made them- 
selves masters of considerable possessions in In- 
dia* The principal of those belonging tq Bri- 
tain were, Surat, Bcmibay, Dabul, Carwar, 
Tellicherry, Anjengo, Fort St. David, Madras, 
Visigapatam, Balasore, and Calcutta ; those of 
the French were Ptodicherry and Chandema- 
gore. 

This war is said to have been occasioned by 
^e intrigues of the French commandant M. 
Dupleix, who, immediately after the peace of 
Aix-la-Chapelle, began to sow dissension among 
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the nabobs by whom the sorereigntj of the cpiui* 
try had been usurped. Nizam, viceroy of Dec- 
can and nabob of Arcot, had, as officer of the 
Mogul, nominated Anaverdy Khan to be gover* 
-. nor of the Camatic. On. the death of 
^1' Nizam, his second son Nazir-^ing was 
appointed to succeed him in his vice-roy- 
alty, to which his cousin Muzaphier-sing made a 
serious opposition, and applied to Dupleix for as- 
sistance. By him he was supplied with a body 
of Europeans, and some artillery ; after which, 
being also joined by Chunda Saib, an active Ir" 
dian prince, he took the field against Nazir, by 
whom, with the as^stance of Uie British under 
colonel Lawrence, he was defeated and taken 
prisoner* His life was spared ; but the clemency 
shewn US him was ill requited ; for the first op- 
portunity that offered was seized to murder the 
victqrious prince in his camp. In this transac- 
tion he was aided and encouraged by Dupleix and 
Chunda Saib, who had retired to Pondicherry. 
Immense riches were found in the tents of Na- 
zir-sing, great part of which fell to the share of 
Dupleix, whom Muzaphier-sing now associated 
with him in the government. They appointed 
Chunda Saib na1x>b of Arcot. On the other 
hand, Mohammed Ali Khan had a claim to this 
high office, and was supported in his pretensions 
by the English, with whom he entered into a 
strict alliance, and willingly ceded to them some 
important commercial pmnts which had been 
long in dispute. In this manner the French 
and English East-India companies were engaged 
in a course of hostilities, at a time when no war 
existed between the two countries* 
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Beth parties received crnisideFaUe i^ >J ^ 
inforcements : the English by the ar- j^y^' 
rival of admiral Watson with a squadron 
of ships of war; and the French by M« Gade- 
heu, commissary and governor-general of all 
' their settlements, on whose arrival M. Dupleix 
departed for Europe. The new governor made 
the most friendly proposals ; and desired a cea^ 
aadon of arms, undl the Spates could be ad- 
justed in Europe. These terms being readily 
listened to on the part of the English^ deputies 
were. sent to Pondicherry, and a provindal treaty 
and truce were conduded, on condition that 
neither of the two companies should, for the 
future, inteifo^ in any of the differences that 
might take place between the .princes of the 
country. The other articles related to the places 
or setdementa that should be retained or pos* 
aessed by each party, until. fi?esh orders should 
arrive from the courts of London and Versailles s 
and till such time it was stipulated, that neither 
of the two nations should be allowed to procure 
any new grant or acquisition of territory, or 
to build forts in defence of any new establish* 
ment ; nor should they proceed to any cession^ 
retrocession, or evacuation, of what they then 
possessed; but every thing should remain on the 
same footing as before the commencement of 
hostilities. This treaty was published early ia 
the month of January ; and soon after _ 
admiral Watson returned with his squad* j^.. 
ron from Bombay, and M. Gadehue to 
France. 

Matters, however, did not long continue in 
a sta^ of tranquillity. The French soon shewed 
a disposition to get possession of all the pr»^ 
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vinces of Deccan ; and they openly opposed the 
English who were employed by the nabob to 
collect his revenues from the tributar)'' princes* 
In this office persons of the latter nation had 
been employed ever since the cessation of hosti- 
lities ; one half of the revenue being paid to the 
nabob) and the other half to the company^ 
which now involved them in a military expedi* 
tion into the country of the Polygars, who had 
been previously summoned to send agents to set« 
tie some accounts with the nabob. Four of them 
obeyed the mandate, and the fifth was obligedf 
in a short time> to submit^ and pay the required 
tribute. 

The English army then marched to Madum^ 
a strong Indian town sixty miles south of Trin- 
chinopoli, the gates of which were thrown open 
to them on their approach', and the inhabitants 
seemed well pleased with this change of govern- 
ment. Here a deputation was received from a 
neighbouring Polyga^ desiring an alliance, and, 
•as a proof of his sincerity, making an offer of two 
settlements on the sea-coast of his country op* 
posite to the island of Ceylon, v^hich 'wouid 
greatly facilitate their future commerce with 
Tinivelly. Hitherto the English could not have 
reached that city but by a circuitous route of 
four or five hundred miles ; but from the prof- 
fered settlements, the distance to Tinivelly was 
no more than fifty miles, and reinforcements or 
supplies of any kind might be sent to them from. 
Madras or Fort St. David, in four or five days. 
This offer was accepted, and colonel Heron, 
the English commander, marched against the 
-governor of Madura, who had fled to a place 
called Coilgoody, w)uck the colonel attacked af* 



ter the Indian manner, by burning down the 
gates \nth bundles of straw ; and to encourage 
^emen in this new practice, he himself carried 
tiie first torch, being followed by Mohammed Is- 
8ouf, who bore the second. The place was taken 
and plundered, not sparing even the temples ; 
which inspired the inhabitants with the utmost 
abhorrence of the victors, on account of the con-^ 
tempt thus shewn to their religion. 

Aftei: this expedition the army returned to 
Madura ; and a garrison being left in the place, 
they proceeded to Tinivelly, which instantly sub- 
mitt^, but a few of the Polygars still evaded 
payment, and therefore hostilities were com- 
menced agamst them. 

The new enterprise was marked by an act of 
the most disgraceful cruelty, at a fort named 
Nellecotah. It was fortified by a mud wall, with 
round towers. The assault was made with great 
resolution ; and the troops having gained pos- 
session of the parapet, the garrison cried out for 
quarter, which was inhumanly refused : a gene- 
Tal nuissacre of men, women, and children, ensun 
ed, only six*persons out of four hundred being 
suffered to escape with life. 

It now appeared that the revenues collected in 
this expedition had not been sufficient to defray 
the expences of the army ; and colonel Heron 
'was recalled to Trinchinopoli. Before this he 
had been prevailed upon by the Indian chief to 
transfer to him the countries of Madura and Ti- 
nivelly, for an annual rent of 187,5001. ^ 

The last attempt of this commander 
■was against Volsytiatam, situated near ^ * T^* 
the entrance of the woods belonging to 
the Colleries. These people were highly incens* 



ed* at the plundering of Coilgoody, and particu- 
larljr at the loss . qf their sacr^ image% vJbich 
the mpacious conquerors had carried tofil In 
consequence of this, they had alteady dafightei%- 
ed a party of aepoys, whom the GomfAandi^g of- 
ficer at Madura had sent out to foragfii; and in 
coionel Heron's anarch they attacl^ his army, 
did considerable damage, and recovered their 
gods ; which, however, were not worth carrying 
away, being Tery small and Biade of brass.. 

After this, affairs went on successfully vrith 

the Elfish company, till a fre^ danger/arose 

-^ from the displ^sure of Sujah Dowla, 

^1.^' the new nabob of Bef^;a]* He was con<- 
gratulated on his accesnon by Mr« Drake, 
the English president at Calcutta, who request- 
ed his favour and protection in behalf of his 
countrymen, which was readily promised ; but 
in a short time, under pretence f^f an insult com* 
mitted against him by repairing the fortifica- 
tions of Calcutta, the nabob declared war, and 
took the field with an army of forty thousand 
foo^ thirty thousand horse, and four hundred 
elephants. He invested the English fort of 
Cassumbazar, a large town situated on an island 
formed by the western branch of the Ganges. 
The nabob professing a desire to treat, Mr* 
Watts, the chief of the &ctory, put himself into 
his power, and was instantly made a close pri« 
soner, with Mr. Batson, a surgeon, who ac- 
companied him. These two gentlemen were 
treated^with great indignity, and, on the sur- 
render of the fectory, Messrs. Watts and Batson 
were deprived of every thing they possessed, and 
sent to Huquely, where they were closely con- 
fined. 

The nabob marched directly to Calcutta, and 



direatened to drive the English entirely oat of 
his dominions : nevei^theless he proposed an ac« 
commodation with Mr. Drake, on condition of 
the English agreeing to pay his duty upon the 
trade for fifteen years, 'defray the expences of 
the nabob's army, and deliver up the Indian 
merchants who were in the fort. Thi^ being 
refused, Sujah Dowla laid siege to the place, 
which was taken in three days, through the 
treachery of a Dutch guard who had charge of 
the gate. The nabob promised, on the word of 
a sokUer, that no harm should be done to the 
Engtish ; nevertheless the capricious tyrant, in* 
stead of observing the capitulation, forced Mr* 
Holwel, the governor's chief servant, and one 
hundred and forty-five British subjects^ into a 
small prison called the black-hole, a place about 
eighteen foet square, and shut > them up from 
almost all communication with the fresh air* 
Their miseries during the night were inexpressi* 
ble ; and before morning no more than twenty- . 
three were found alive, the.rest (laving died of 
suffocation, which was generally attended with 
the most horrible frenzy. Among the saved 
was Mr. Holwel, who gave, the public a very 
affecting narrative of the whole affair : he has> 
however, long since paid the debt of nature i 
and one only of tiie twenty-three is known at this 
moment to survive, captain Mills, who resides 
in the neighbourhood of London, and though 
eighty-six years of age, enjoys his health smd 
faculties with surprising vigour.* The nabob 



* Another gentleman, whose name is not recollected, 
but who now resides in the Yicinity of Southampton, is 
likewise said, to have been among the number of thoie wk»- 
wp% confined in this horrible prison. 
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returned to hit jca^tal, after plondniag tlie pltce^ 
imaging that he had routed the English from 
his territory ; but the seasonable arrirai of 
admiral .Wat^n^ and colonel afterwards lord 
Clive^ enabled them to regain, possession of 
Calcutta. And the war was concluded by. the 
battle of Plassey> in which the colonel was vie* 
torious, and the death of the tyrant Surajah 
Dowla ; on which Mhir JaSeir, one of his . ge*. 
nerals, who had previously signed a secret treaty 
with Clive to desert his master and amply re- 
ward the English, was advanced, of course, to 
the vacant throne. 

J. In this year the French made an at* 

2*3* tempt on Trinchinopoli, which was in no 
condition to withstand the power sent out 
against it ; but they had not long been in pos^ 
session tif the town, before they were obliged to 
retreat, and return to Pondicherry* The battles 
and sieges, at this period, were numerous, and 
seldom terminated in any very important. axW 
vsbitage to either ^arty. ; 

Twice, however, were the French defeated 
by sea, with the loss of fifteen hundred men 
killed and wounded. From this time, although 
Lally, the French general, had taken Fort St* 
David, the affidrs of the French daily declined^ 
while those of the English were almost every 
where prosperous. In the mean time, Mhir 
Jaffier, the new nabob of Bengal, found him- 
self very disagreeably situated. The treasure of 
his predecessor had been estimated at eighty 
milUons sterling, ^d in expectation , of such a 
vast sum, Jaffier had submitted to enormous 
exactions made by the English. On his acces* 
tdon the treasures fell so much short of his exc. 
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pettntaoti, Hiat iie was u&aUe to fol6l hh engt^* 
meiits ; and on that account they who ha4 ad-* 
▼anced him to his dignity now deteimined to de« 
tfm>ne Iubqu Plausible reaacMis for this purpose 
were not wimting ; a number of charges were 
exhibited against him, and he -was, for a time, 
reduced to a private situation* 

In the sequel, however, he was restor- - _^ 
ed to his sovereignty ; and it should be j '^j * 
recollected that, besides the enormous 
sutns exacted by the English at his accession, he 
had ceded to them a large extent of territory, 
and granted them so many privileges and immu<* 
nitiea hi trade, that he had in a manner deprived 
himself of his ^sources, and it was almost im- 
possible for him to defray the necessary expences 
without either extorting money from his sub- 
jects, or infringing the privileges he had so in-; 
considerately granted. 

Jaffier lived but four years after his re- . * 
instatement in power ; and died the mere- j U' 
\y nominal nabob of Bengal. His son 
and grandson b^g competitors for the succes- 
sion, the Englisfi, who were ii\ fact absolute so- 
vereigns of the country, decided in favour of the 
son ; and Najem il Dowla, a youth of only eigh- 
teen years of age, assumed the government* 
With every requisition, however- unjust and ty- 
rannical, made by the English, the young nabob 
was obliged to comply : he settled upwards of 
800,0001. annually on the company, and dis- 
carded his prime minister, who was his person- 
al favourite ; in short he found himself obliged 
to submit to whatever submissions and mortifi- 
cations the council of Calcutta thought proper to 
impose. 

These extraordinary powers, exerted in such a 






despotic manner ibr such a length of time) by 
these governors at Calcutta, induced their superi- 
ors to circumscribe them in some degree, by ap- 
pointing others who should act independency 
even of this council, and who might be supposed 
to be actuated by more upright and honourable 
principles. The character which lord Clive had 
already gained in the East, deservedly marked 
him out as a proper person for adjusting the af« 
fairs of Bengal. 

This nobleman found that the success of the 
British arms could be productive of nothing but 
wars; and that the ruin oi Sujah Dowla, nabob 
(tf Oude, which had been effected, was the break- 
ing down the strongest barrier which the Bengal 
provinces could have against tiie incursions of 
the Mahrattas and other barbarous people to the 
westward, who had long been in the habit of de-^ 
soling the northern provinces. His lordships 
therefore, concluded a treaty with Sujah Dowla, 
by which he obtained ibr himself the ofiice of 
collector of the revenues for the province of Ben- 
gal and its dependencies. Th#.coinpaay were 
to pay 335^0001. besides an annual sum of 
€62,5001. to the nabob of Bengal, for the ex- 
pences of government, and the support of his 
(fignity : the remainder of the revenues of Ben- 
gal was allotted to th^m, who, on their part, 
guaranteed the temtories at that time in posses- 
sion of Sujah Dowla and the Mogul. 

Thus the company acquired the sovereignty 
of a territory equal in extent to the most Nourish- 
ing kingdom in Europe. By all this, however, 
they were so far from being enriched, that the 
disorder of their affairs attracted the attention of 
government ; and gave the British ministry an 
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«{^x}rttn)ity at last of subjecting the province of 
Bengal to the authority of the crown. 

New misfortuneis speedily occurred, and the 
company found a most formidable enemy in 
Hyder Ally, who, joined by the nizam of 
Deccan, attacked the English, and was com- 
pletely defeated ; after which the nizam thought 
it advisable to make terms with the conquerors, 
though it was at the expence of large territorial 
possessions* 

Hyder, thus deserted by his ally, transferred 
the seat of war to a mountainous country, 
where he found that nothing decisive . .. 
could be effected, while the Indian '(^* 
cavalry was-sometimes enabled to cut off 
the suppfies and interrupt the communications of 
their antagonists* During these operations, 
some ships were fitted out at Bombay, with a 
view of attacking Mangalore, one of Hyder 
Ally's sea-ports, where all his ships lay. This 
enterprise proved successful, and nine ships were 
captured and brought away ; but too small a 
garrison being left in the place, it was almost 
immediately retaken, and all who were in it 
made prisoners of war. 

In the mean time, an injudicious measure ^ 
adopted by the English in their method of 
managing the army, proved of the utmost de- 
triment to their cause, and occasioned disgraces 
hitherto unheard of in the history of the nation. 
The original cause of this mischief was the ap- 
pointment of field-deputies to attend the army, 
and to controul and superintend the conduct of 
the commander in chief; and these being deeply 
concerned in the qontracts for the army, took- 
care to regulate its motions in such a manner 
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as best suited their private interest aiid conv^m- 
ence. Hyder Ally did not fait to improve to his 
own advantage the errors occasioned by this 
kind of management. General Smith had pe^ 
netrated far into the country, taken several of 
his fortresses, and had the prospect of becoming 
master of that prince's capital, when all his 
operations were at once checked by the field-^e^ 
puties. His antagonbt being thus allowed some 
respite, suddenly entered the Camatic with a 
numerous army of horse, ravaging and destroy- 
ing every thing at pleasure* This daring inva- 
der had raised himself from an humble situation, 
to an extensive empire in the East, and had now 
established such a military force as India had 
never before witnessed and was supposed incapable 
of producing. He had more than once disputed 
the honour of victory with the English com- 
pany ; and though frequently defeated, yet he 
still appeared terrible, and had even menaced 
with his martial squadrons the capital of the 
British sovereigns of the East, who were fi'e* 
quendy confounded by the rapid evolutions of 
a cavalry tliat precluded all flight and derided 
all pursuit. 

The war was carried on some time without 
any general advantage to either party ; and 
although Hyder Ally's army suffered a signal 
defeat from the valour and prudence of colonel 
Wood, yet the triumph of his adversaries was 
more than overbalanced by the divisions and 
discontents among their officers and council, 
which were continually increasing : the soldiers 
even deserted in numbers, and the affairs of this 
nation seemed to be hastening to min. 

The revenues of the establishment of Madras 
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being unequal to the expences of the war^ large 
remittances were sent from Bengal to answer 
that purpose ; but as these were made in a kind 
of base gc^d coin, ihe company is said, bf that 
means atone, to have lost forty thousand pounds 
in the diflPerence of exchange. At last Hyder 
suddenly appeared within a few miles of 
Madras, which occasioned such alarm that the 
presidency there were induced to enter into a 
negociation with him. The Indian prince, on 
his part, was ready to listen to proposals of 
peace, on any reasonable terms. An offensive 
and defiensive treaty was, therefore, con- _^ 
eluded, on the conditions only that the ^.^ ' 
forts and places taken on both sides 
should be restored, said each party pay his own 
expences. 

By this treaty it was stipulated, that in case ei- 
ther of the parties was attacked by its enemies, 
the other should give it assistance. Hyder Ally 
being soon after involved in a war with the Mah- 
rattas, he demanded the aid that had been so- 
lemnly agreed on ; which on the part of the 
English was refused. 

An opportunity shortly after occurred of ex- 
pressing his indignatidn at this infraction of the 
treaty. He had also received fresh provocation 
to justify in his mind an open attack against 
that nation. In the hour of presumptuous con- 
fidence, they had violated the dignity of . j. 
his throne by the capture of Mahe, a jl^* 
French establishment on the coast of Ma- 
labar, within his dominions, and under his pro- 
tection. This insult had awakened those re- 
sentments which had rather been suspended thati 
extinguished by former treaties : the supineness 
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of the goTemment of Madras encouraged his 
hopes ; he penetrated through the gauts, or 
narrow passes in the mountains which separate 
his territories from those of the English, and 
with a celerity that exceeds all example ex- 
tended his bloody 4'avages over the face of the 
country. A considerable detachment, the flow- 
er of the English army on that coast, was over- 
whelmed after a gallant resistance by the Irre-* 
sistiWe force of his cavalry : while general Mon- 
ro, who commanded the principal army belong- 
ing to the settlement of Madras, was reduced 
to the necessity of retreating before the torrent 
of his arms. Madras even trembled for her 
safety ; and the progress of the victor was only 
checked by the araival of general Coote with a 
large reinforcement from the province of Ben- 
gal. After an obstinate conflict Hyder was com- 
pelled to vefinguish the £dd to the superior skin 
of that veteran commander, and the persevering 
valmir of his troops ; but his numerous cavalry 
was still spread over the fertile fields of the Car- 
ttaj^c, and ext^ded on every side the terror of 
his name. 

By these successes the pre^dency c^ Madras 
being allowed some respite, an enterprise was 
planned against 1^ Dutch settlement of Nega- 
patam, which was crowned with success. Short- 
ly afterward Trincoraale was added to the num- 

^ ^ ber of captiu^s made by the British arms. 

,^3^' From this period the war was carried on 
at sea between the English and Erench, 
with various success at first, but ultimately to. 
the advantage of the British navy, the glory of 
which WM dia^ay^d in a number of signal vic- 
tories. 
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r The contest on land was not^ however, less 
furious* In the general destruction of the 
French settlements at the commencement of 
hostilities, a small body of troops had found 
shelter in the dominions <^ Hyder Ally, and 
ever since, under the command of M* LaUy, 
'had given stability to the operations of that enter- 
prising prince. They now in conjunction with 
Tippoo Saib, the son of Hyder, and who inhe- 
rited the daring spirit of his fetber, attacked a 
British detachment under colonel Brathwaitei 
who had encamped on the banks of the Coleroon 
lor the protection of Tanjour and the adjoining 
provinces. The small but select corps under 
this ofiBcer consisted of two thousand vete* 
ran infantry, with two hundred and fifty 
cavalry. For two successive days they re- 
pulsed with undaunted resolution the reiterated 
attacks of Hyder*s horse, though amounting to 
the formidable number of twenty thousand ; but 
on the third day they were broken by the charge 
of four hundred French who advanced with 
fixed bayonets, led on by Lally himself. The 
humanity of that officer was not less conspicu- 
ous than his courage : he not only issued orders 
for putting a stop to the carnage, but hastened 
personally, and with great hazard to his own 
fife, to chastise and restrsun the savage fury of 
the black cavalry, five of whom perished by his 
own hand in the generous exertion. He also 
prevailed on Tippoo Saib to commit the prisoners 
to his care, and endeavoured to soothe their 
misfortunes by every mark of kindness and re- 
spect. 

Hyder Ally, whose aspiring genius had so 

M 3 
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Imtg and severetf agitated the whole of die East, 
siHik, thisyear, iitto the grave, and left beliind 
bim a character scarcely to be paralleled in the 
annals of that quarter •of the wwld. His mind 
was so vast and comprehensave, as at once to 
reach and embrace all parts of the war and of 
'government : as a warrior, the Camatic was a 
'mournful testimony to ins achievements; as a 
statesman, the Internal regiidation of his own 
territones proclaimed his sagacity* Though 
daring in war, he was far from being naturaMy 
cruel ; and strictly observant of his own word, 
he punished with rigour in others that breach of' 
faith which he abhorred. He contemned and 
dispensed with as much as possible, the vain 
pageantry and haughty pomp of Indian courts ; 
living in habits of great intimacy and familiarity 
with his friends, courtiers, and officers, and 
displaying in his own person the frank manners 
of a soldier, instead of the proud distance and 
austere reserve of an eastern despot. 

His son Tippoo Saib, equally bold, prompt, 
and vigilant, but less scrupulous and more 
ferocious, was the heir of his throne and his en- 
terprises. He was already distinguished by his 
successive victories over colonel Baillie in the 
Camatic, and colonel Brathwaite on the hanks 
of the Coleroon ; and it was soon discovered that 
the accession to royalty had not damped his 
ardour, or chilled his martial spirit. General 
Matthews had penetrated with a select detach- 
ment to Bednore, the capital of the wealthy 
kingdom of Canore ; his progress is said to have 
been marked by cruelty and avarice, and his 
rapacity to have not only stimulated him to plun- 
der, with unfeeling assiduity, the prostrate city. 



Ihut eten ta de£and his iOompanMCis of ihfeir pcnr- 
tkm of llle spoils* He^ however, had scavcely 
-trane to mdulge in the ooattemplatboi of his aew* 
Ijr acqiured riches, befope he was alBrmed^ the 
appiCttdi of T^ipoo Saibj who, with an host of 
cavahy, send the small cqi|is of French imder 
-the oommand of M« Lally, |>re8sed forward to 
-attack the invader. The .EngUsh oommandor 
marched out to meet the exasperated tyrant) but 
.neither lus strength sior his skill seemed propor- 
-tbned fio the contest : his raidss were instantly 
'broken by the charge of the French ; with the 
loss of five hundred men he retired within the 
avails of Bednore, and soon after signed a ca|»- 
tulation, which^ with a promise only of their lives 
«nd iibin*taesy deHvered himself and his troops 
'into the power of Tippoo Saib. That capituUn 
tion was sqon violated, and the unfortunate ge- 
^neial Is reported to have perished by poison : se^ 
veral of the principal officers were barbarously 
murdered ; and the scanty remnant that were 
released at the conclusion of the peace, had ex- 
perienced suf&rings that rendered the state of 
their slaughtered companions enviable* . 

The hostile ardour of the French and English 
squadrons, repressed by a s^ose of their own dan- 
ger, and to avoid the monsoons that scatter des- 
truction along .the coast of Coromandel, each 
sought shelter in their respective harbours ; but 
that tempestuous season had no sooner elapsed) 
than the spirit of enterprise revived, and warlike 
operations were carried on with the greatest ala- 
*crity, on both sides. News now arrived of a 
peace having been concluded between Great Bri- 
tain and France : a mutual cessation of hostilb- 
ties, and restoration of prisoners, immediately 
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tooki^ace; and the tranquillity so long tSesired 
by all parties, was extended from the odier quar- 
ters of the globe to the settlements of the East- 
India«ompany,and the war-worn veteransof Asia. 

The pacification in 1 784 was expedient and 
necessary both to the English and the sultan of 
Mysore ; but it was not emulated to secure per- 
manent tranquillity* The principles and pas- 
sions which had given birth to the preceding war 
-remained ; and &e exhaustion that had reduced 
the aggressors to terms of peace had been repair- 
ed by prudence and the natural course of things* 
The power that preponderated in ' the penin- 
sula of Hindostan had been checked^ but not 
subdued. 

The dominions of Mysore extended over a 
-tract of country five hundred miles in lengthy and 
three hundred and fifty in breadth ; by nature 
the strongest, the most fertile and populous in 
'the peninsula, and governed by one of the great- 
est princes who had appeared in the East for se- 
versd ages* He was enterprising, prudent, and 
politic, but cruel and ferocious ; a &natic in the 
Mohammedan religion, a zealous adversary to 
all Europeans, and an irreconcilable foe of the 
English* The hatred which he bore to this na- 
tion he extended to the Mahratta states and the 
nizam of Deccan, on account of their desertion 
during the war in which they engi^ped as allies 
of Hyder* He recruited his strength by a wise 
and diligent improvement of some years of 
peace, and' considered his present possessions 
merely as a foundation for future conquests. 
He did not even affect to conceal his antipathy 
to the Englbh : being high-spirited and impetu* 
ous; he was at little pains to disguise his views 
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of future aggrandisement ; and with these 
sentiments he sent a splendid embassy to the 
court of FrMice, to solicit an alliance with -^ 
that power for the purpose of expelling ^j^y* 
those whom he termeid the tyrants of 
Calcutta* 

It was impossible for the English East-India 
company t» hear of the preparations of Tippoo 
with indifference, or without taking measures 
ipr guarding against his encroachments. The 
greatest danger was apprehended for the Cama- 
ttc* Here accordin^y the preparations for de» 
fence were most extensive> and most vigorous* 
Granaries were establisl:Med on the frontier$ 
and other stations, containing supplies for more 
than thirty thousand n^en tor twelve months* 
A complete train of battering and of £eld ar« 
tillery was prepared^ surpassing all that had 
ever been seen on the coast* Every thing wore 
a pleasing aspect, and gave confidence to those 
who were likely to be engag^ in the approach- 
ing contest* 

The states to the north of the Mysore were 
obliged to tak& measures for their safety* Of 
these the two most considerable were the Mah- 
rnttas and the Nizam : and though there exist- 
ed an hereditary enmity between the two ; al* 
tiiougb they differed in laws, in insdtutions, and 
refigioa ; urged by the common danger, they 
forgot or suspended their quarrels, and joined 
in the closest union* 

Tii^KX> marched his army down the . ^ 
Gauts toward the Malabar coast, evi- ^y^ 
dentlf with hostik designs against the 
rajah of Travancore* He first attempted t^ 
detach Mm fitm 1k» allianoe of the Englid)^ 
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and to persuade him to throw himself under his 
protection. He then encouraged the rajah o£ 
Cochin, one of his tributaries, to lay claim to 
part of the ground upon which the lines are 
built which defend Travancore on the north, the 
only quarter where it is accessible to an invad- 
ing army. He seemed very desirous of getting 
possession of this kingdom, which would have 
made him master of the Malabar coast, and en- 
abled him at any time, with ease, to invade the 
Camatic. 

Alarmed at the danger, the rajah dispatched a 
messenger to Madras to inform the English go- 
vemmentof the movements of Tippoo. Sir Ar- 
chibald Campbell sent some troops to his assist- 
ance ; and declared that if Tippoo should attack 
the lines of Travancore, it would be considered 
by the English as a declaration of war. The 
steps were approved by the supreme govern- 
ment of Bengal ; and Tippoo, awed by this re- 
solute opposition, withdrew his troops and re- 
turned to Seringapatam. 

_. The following summer, however, pro- 
1789. ^^^^ ^ plausible pretence for execudng 
his scheme, and spread the flames ci 
war all over India. The Dutch, from the 
vicinity of Cochin to the Mysore, trembled for 
their most valuable possessions. Their two ports 
of Cranganore and Jacottah they offered for 
sale to the rajah of Travancore, who eagerly 
accepted of the terms. Tippoo was, or pre- 
tended to be, highly incensed at this transaction. 
He asserted that he was the' sovereign of that 
part of the Malabar coast, and that of course 
no transfer could be made of the property 
without his leave ; ^nd upcHi the rajah's refusal 
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to TeUoqmdi the purchase, he inarched with a 
powerful army to the frontiers of Travancore, 
which he attempted to take by storm* At first 
he carried eyerf thing before him ; but the for- 
.tune of the day soon changed, and the sultan es- 
caped from the enemy with great difRcuIty. In 
his retreat he wasthrown from his horse into a 
ditch) where he was severely bruised. Galled 
at' this disappointment and disgrace, he made a 
.vow never s^;sdn to wear his turban till he had 
taken the lines of Travancore. Accordingly he 
sent to Mysore for supplies of troops and batter- 
ing-cannon, and prepared to besiege them by re- 
gular approach. 

The English attempted to settle this affair 
by negociation : but Tippbo, confident of his 
strei^th, already considered Travancore as his 
own ; from which he foresaw there would be no 
difficulty in crossing over to the Coromandel coast, 
driving the English from the Camadc, pursuing 
them fi*om Bengal, and finally extirpating them 
from India : such were the delusive hopes of the 
sultan. The juncture was still more mvourable 
to the views of his enemies. The English had 
fi>rmed a close alliance with the Mahratta states, 
and the nizam of Deccan. Their own affairs 
were in a state of unexampled prosperity. Tip- 
poo's first attacks were completely successful : 
Jacottah, Paroor, and Curiapilly, successively 
surrendered to his arms ; and not a fort in the 
northern part of his dominions remained in the 
possession of the unfortunate rajah. He was ob- 
liged to remain an inacdve spectator of the de- 
vastations of Tippoo, who now laid waste the 
whole country with fire and sword. But the tri- 
umphs a£ Tippoo were but of short duration* 
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The career which he began so prosperous^ wftft 
to be terminated in his defeat and disgrace, i^ 
the loss of his dominions, and nearly in the ex- 
tinction of his power. 

War was now publicly declared agunst My- 
sore, by the supreme government of Bengal : 
an army of fifteen tiiousand men was formed in 
the Camatic, and one of nearly half that num- 
ber in the presidency of Bombay. Tippoo, 
daunted by these vigorous measures, and alarm- 
ed at the storm that he saw gathering in every 
direction, made offers of submission, which were 
treated with contempt. " The English, equally 
" incapable of offering an insult, as of sub- 
" mitting to one," said general Meadows to him 
in reply, " have always looked upon war as'de- 
*' dared from the moment that you attacked 
" their ally the king of Travancore. God does 
** not always give the battle to the strong, nor 
" the race to the swift ; but generally success to 
*< those whose cause is just : on that we de- 
" pend." 

The war was carried on with the greatest fury 
on both sides : an almost incalculable number of 
lives were lost; and early in the year 1792 
A D '^'^PP?^ found himself in a very critical 
179a. situation. Of his extensive dominions he . 
retained in February only a single fort, 
and this he had reason to fear would not much 
longer be tenable. To the British general, lord 
Cornwallis, he attributed all his misfortunes ; 
and he now made a daring attempt to extricate 
himself from his difficulties, by aiming a secret 
blow at his life : fortunatelv the assassins were 
conducted by a guide who was not properly in- 
formed as to the situation of his lordship's tent. 



Haii their information been more accurate^ or 
had their judgment been equal to their spirit, 
they might very probably hare effected their 
atrocious design. 

Seringapatam was the place at which all the 
British force was assembled : it was exceedingly 
strong, and difikult of approach. Every thing 
was ready for commencing the attack ; and Tip^ 
poO) alarmed at the resoluti<m and preparations 
of the British army, and fearing that a breach 
would soon be followed up by an assault, thought 
of an expedient by which he proposed to retard 
such an event* He sent a body of soldiers, who 
cut off a stream of water which ran through the 
English camp* But it was soon reconveyed to 
its former channel, by a detachment sent by lord 
Comwsdlis to investigate the cause of the feilure 
of the usual supply ; who drove the Mysoreans 
from its banks, and established themselves in a 
station on the spot to protect it during the re- 
mainder of the siege* 

In the mean time the operations were carried 
cm with vigour, and promised soon to be brought 
to a happy conclusion on the part of the besieg- 
ers : indeed, no doubt was now. entertained of a 
speedy surrender, or capture by assault, of this 
last hope of Tippoo ; and the soldiers already 
considered as their own the immense treasures 
which the town contained* 

Tippoo had often sought for peace : he now 
renewed his solicitations ; and as in this instance 
he appeared to be actuated by sincerity, lord 
tomwallis, at the representations of the Mah- 
rattas and the nizam, agreed to his proposal 
for the appoifftment of commissioners to settle 
the terms* Tippoo, it afterwards appearedf 

Vol. XII. N 
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made this application with a view only of gaining 
time, in the expectation of having succour and 
supplies from fiedpore. None, however, ar- 
rived ; when, looking upon his affairs as des* 
perate, being importuned by aU his friendsi 
and fearing sedition within the fort from farther 
obstinacy, he submitted, and the preliminary 
articles of [>eace were signed. These were ex- 
ceedingly humiliating to the sultan, but glorious 
to the British arms : it was stipulated that he 
should cede one half of his dominions to the 
allied powers ; pay them three crores and thirty, 
lacks of rupees ; that he should unequivocally 
restore all the prisoners which had been taken 
by the Mysoreans, from the time of Hyder Al- 
ly ; and that two of his sons should be delivered 
up as hostages for the due performance of the 
treaty. 

^ In conformity to these terms, the treasure was 
carried out, and the young princes conducted to 
the English camp. This ceremony was per- 
formed with great pomp. The princes were 
mounted on elephants magnificently caparisoned, 
and attended by a numerous suite. Vast crowds, 
actuated by curiosity or affection, assembled to 
witness their departure. Lord Comwallis, attend- 
ed by his staff, met the princes at the door of the 
tent, conducted them in, and treated them with 
the utmost respect and tenderness. They were 
dressed in long white muslin gowns and red tur- 
bans. They had several rows of large pearls 
round their necks, from which was suspended an 
ornament consisting of a ruby and an emerald of 
considerable size, surrounded with large bril- 
liants ; and In their turbans each had a string of 
rich pearls. Educated from their infancy with 



ififinite ciu*e, and instructed in their manners to 
imitate the reserve and politeness of their rank, 
it astonished every one present to observe the 
correctness and propriety of their conduct. 

Notwithstanding these princes were delivered 
into the power of the enemy, yet Tippoo re- 
fused to negociate till lord Comwallis issued or- 
ders for the recommencement of the siege, and 
lor the young hostages to be sent to the Camatic* 
Upon this show of vigour and resolution Tippoo 
tecame daunted, knowing that if hostilities 
should recommence they would probatdy not 
terminate but in his utter destruction. He there- 
fore sent word that he would submit to the de- 
mands of the victors : and the definitive treaty) 
as dictated by lord ComwalKs, was delivered by 
his sons to the ambassadors of the three allied 
powers, with the greatest solemnity. 

Thus ended a war which rescued the compa- 
ny from the dangers to which it was exposed by 
the inveterate hostility of the most powerful 
neighbours ; who were constantly disposed, from 
interest and connection, . to unite with France. 
The territories of which Tippoo was divested 
were di^ded into three equal jMirts, between the 
allied powers. This. act of good ftiith to our al- 
lies, and the separate arrangements made by 
lord Comwallis with the nabobs of Oude and the 
Camatic, as well as the principal native rajahs^' 
left a very honourable and advantageous impres- 
sion of British justice on the memcMy of the na- 
vvies and the princes of Asia. 

When the peace was concluded with Tippoo 
Sultan, which left to the East-Indfa company s» 
considerable a portion of the tenitories of that 
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prince^ an occasion presented itself to lordGom* 
wallis of availing himself of the great discove-* 
ries that had been made in Bengal relative to the 
ancient mode of cdlecUng the landed revenue in 
India. 

At that period the established salaries of the 
company's servants were trifling, and were still 
connected with the mercantile economy of the 
company when they had not acquired any teni* 
torial possessions of value* 

The natives, who understood the mode of col« 
kcting the reTennes, had naturally set aade a 
certun portion of the real collections for the vyn* 
tern of patronage : and the company's superior 
ofiicers received, as marks of gratitude, from 
these deputies or banians who were employed 
under them, that which was, without their 
knowledge, withheld from the public cdlections; 
since the Stalls were specified in accounts which 
they did not understand. In due time the com« 
pany became more generous to their servants ;; 
who, in return, made themselves masters of the 
language of the country, dJoA the nature of these 
accounts. 

When lord Ckurnwallis had obtsdned posses- 
uon o( those districts in the north-west {ix>ntiers 
of the Camatic which Tippoo had been forced to 
give up, it was found that a system of reve* 
mie assessm^t and cdlection, nearly similar to 
that which had been discovered in Bengal, was 
emptoyed m those countries. Lord Comwallis 
took advantage of the discovery, and common 
siuied two xniilttary gentlemen to superintend 
the collection of the ceded revenue. The result 
was ^tremdy &vourabfe to the company, and 



IfDnodrable to those gentlemen; the reve« 
nues have been doubled, and with additional re* 
lief to the natives. 

On the Malabar side of India the cessions made 
by Tippoo required a n^ore able management to 
realise these improvements. The revenues ob- 
tained there were paid by chiefe who had re- 
tained much of their feudal authority ; and who 
were descended from the ancient Zamorins. 
Even tibe arms of Hyder and Tippoo had not re^ 
duced those countries to regular obedience ; and 
the most perfect knowledge . of the customs of 
the ancient Hindoos, as well as much political 
conciliation, was requisite to draw any real ad« 
vantage from that part of the newly acquired 
possessions in the Mysore. Mr.^ Duncan, wha 
bad been advanced by lord Comwallis to the 
administration of the celebrated province of Be- 
nares, was accordingly selected by his lordship 
foi* the final settlement of the Malabar districts x 
and ultimately i*ecommended and appointed to 
the government of Bombay : a station of pecur 
Kar difficulty, from the number of its dependent 
&ctories, and their discordant interests.^ 

As the charter of the East-India com- . -^ 
pany would expire in the year W-94, it j^y' 
was the wish of many enlightened per- 
sons, friends to the rights of a fr«e commerce}' 
that the trade to the East should be ^rown open, 
and the system of commercial monopoly ft>r 
ever destroyed. But an act of parliament was 
passed to renew the charter for twenty years,' 
on terms which varied very little from the exi- 
isting regulations. 

As soon as the late war was entered 
aito between lElngland and France, early 170/ 
Intelligence was transmitted of t^e im*- 

N. 3. 



portant eVent to the East-Indies ^ Poiidklierrf} 
Mahe, and the cyther French settlemeats on the 
coasts of Coromandel and Malabar, were cap* 
tared, with little resistande, bf the troops of 
the India company, under the conduct of ^ 
neral Stewart ; and it was not till soote yeafs 
j^ ^ after that the French were able to make 
jy' even a shew of resistance in that part <if 
the world. The first attempt of thi» 
kind was seen in a letter sent to Tippoo^ bf 
Buonaparte, after he had gained a footing in 
Egypt ; which signified a desire of cooperating 
widi the sultan in deliverii^ him and his sti6« 
jects from the yoke of the English* Tippoo 
dispatched two ambassadors to the French g^ 
Temment in the Isle of France, where they weito 
. -^ received with every circumstance of difr* 
i^^g' tinction and i^espect, and during thop 
continuance in ^e ifiand, were enter** 
tSdned in a very superb style at tb« public ex^. 
pence* They proposed to levy men to any 
practicable extent, stating their powers to be 
unlimited, with respect to the number to be 
raised in the name of Tippoo* An alliaoce 
both offensive and defensive was concluded be* 
tween them, and Tippoo was waiting with the 
greatest anxiety for the moment when the suc- 
cour should enable him to satisfy his ardent 
desire of expelling the British from Indian 

The ambassadors from Tippoo embarked od 
board a French frigate with a force raised in the 
name of the sultan, amounting to about two 
hundred men, and ariived at Mangalore on the 
26th of April. 

While Tippoo was careful to augment his 

. owia European establishment, he laboured by^ 

every means to increase that of the nizam of the 



with ^e Mahiattas and English, in the hope ci 
hringiog hint oter to his iBterest* 

AbmH the same time that the British goTeriK 
iBient in In& irtte informed of this corres* 
j^ndeiMe betf^een Tippoo ttod the French, and 
die piot-agitated m the anny o( the nizam, thef 
katmabo,^ that an embassy had been dispatched 
fo Zenttttn Shah, a veiy powerful prince of 
Tartarean origin and of the M<^ammedan fidthf 
en thenwtheni frontier of India, who was also 
^e sovereign of Cahid, the ancient Bactria, and 
Kandahar, the object of wiiich embassy was, 
to encoarage that prince in his long-threatened 
imrasion of India. Zemaun Shah was able to 
htimg into the field one hundred and twenty 
&oii8f«d men t being a Mohamncfeedan prince^ 
Batnrally alUed to Tippoo by refigious opinions, 
hMiits, and that good-will which usually subsists 
between sovereign powers that are divided by 
^he domimons of a common enemy, he was a 
natural and formidat^ foe to the British empire 
in India* Pro<^ dF a secret correspondence 
between these princes were accordingly found 
alter the deetruGtion of the latter in his palace 
ei Seringapatam : it was commenced preidously 
tb the war which terminated in 1792, and the 
same hosUle and ambitious views marked it to 
its close* In a pi^)er dated March 1796, we 
find instructk>ns to the ambassadm^ sent by 
T^poo to the king of Kandahar, relating to 
their conduct and deportment in their mission ; 
th^ siiite ; their expences ; the presents to be 
made to the chief officers of that prince ; and 
the ceremonies to be observed at their au<^nce> 
or EeocpiiMv * 



Iq another paper th«« are "two plana of co* 
operation between Tippoo and Zemaun Shah, 
which the ambassador^ of the former were enr. 
trusted to propose to the latter* The first pro- 
ject was> that his majesty should ijemain in his- 
capital, and send one of his nobkmeiiy in 
whom he had confidence, to Delhi with aa 
army, in order to depose the infirm monarch 
there, and place another in hb stead. The 
second plan proposed t by Tippoo to Zemaun 
Shah was, that the latter should proceed to> 
Delhi, establish one of his confidential servanta. 
in the office of vizier, and return to his^own 
ci^ital. 

. Of these projects, lord Momington,^. the- 
British governor-general, of India,, wafr ap-^ 
prised ; he saw in part to what they tended,, 
and in a letter dated the 8th of November, he- 
pointed out to Tippoo the danger that his con* 
nection with the French would occasion to his 
authority, the tranquillity of his dominions, the 
prosperity of his government, and the perma- 
nence of his religion. Some other letters* passed 
between his lordship and the sultan> till at 
. j^ length war broke out y and on the 1 3tk 
1799. ^^ April the batteries against Seringa-, 
patam were finished, when the assailants 
began to play l^)on the city, and on the 3rd 
day of May so much of the walls was destroyed 
that an arrangement was made for assaulting 
the place next day, when the breach was re- 
ported to be practicable. The troops intendeds 
to be employed were stationed in the trenches 
early on the morning of the 4th, that no ex^- 
traordinary movement might lead the enemy to 
cxpeot the assault^ which general Harris had. 



det0i*iiiiMid ahoald be maOo in Hie heat of the 
flaf , the time best calculated to insure sue* 
eefis^ 9^ the garriscm woidd then be least prepa^ 
red fop making opposition. At one o^clock, the 
troops moved &om the trenches, ciossed' the 
i^ky bed of tlie Cavery ttnder an extremdf 
heavy fire, passed the glacis and the ditch, and 
asieended ^ breaches and rampart of the fort, 
surmotintlBg in the most gallant manner every 
obstacle in thdmmy, and were completely sue- 
eessfuL 

Re^fltanoe continued to be made from the pa^^ 
laee of Tippoo, for some time after alt firings 
tod ceased from the works. Two of his sonar 
whowereoniihisspoc, however, surrendered tot 
the troops surrounding them, on the assurance' 
of safety ; and guards were placed for the pro^ 
teetiOD of the finoiily, most of whom were in the- 
palace. . 

It was soon after reported thai Uppoo wti^ 
kified Several of his chieft idso felk Measures 
w^fe tAstsintly adopted to slop the confusion, at 
first ^avoidaMe in a cmwded dty taken by as- 
sail The iMrincetf were rcanoved to the camp ; 
#8»cl^ was then mmecfiately made for the msH^ 
tan's bcdy^ whieh, after mueh diffictilty, wa(f> 
found late in the evening, at one of &e gatsesr 
under a heapof slain, and was soon after placed 
in the palace. The body was, the next day, 
recogmsed by hie fom9y, and interred 'with all 
the honours chie to Ids fso^, in the mausoleQitt 
of his feOicr. Thus he who had left his palace 
in the iiiOffWfigj a pow^pfol i»d im^rious ttio- 
nsMsh, entefCrining vast and ambitious projecta^ 
was busught baok 9^ ^animate corps)^, his kaig* 
dom overthrown^ hia capital and bis.palace <>c« 
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cupiedbythe veiy man, major-general Balrdi 
who about fifteen years bcf<Nre had been, with 
the other Tictims of his cruelty and tyranny, re- 
leased from nearly four years of ligid confine* 
ment in irons, in a prison scarcely three hundred 
yards from the spot where the deftd body of the 
sultan now lay. 

In this manner, after a short but briUiant 
career, feU the house or dynasty of Hyder* It 
was noble in proportion to the lowness of its 
origin, its founder Hyder Naig having be^o 
originally a private in the Mysorean service ; 
splendid in -its progress, and not inglorious in its 
6Ua Jtisrjemmeiidj^ dtstiiigoished fnmiaU tht 
femilies or dynasties that l^ave ever ai^>eared in 
such qinck succession in Hindostan, by a more 
extensive adoption, ciiltivaticDy and appiicatioi^ 
of European arts and arms, than had been 
known before in the dominions of any native 
power of Asia. 

On the capture of Seringapatam, and the 
destruction of Tippoo, lord Momihgloii resolve 
ed to make such arrangement as might establish 
Che British influence and authority in the subdued 
country. Commissioners appointed on the part 
of the company^ and also in behalf of the ni- 
tam, promulgated on the twenty^fourth of June, 
a scheme of partition and settlement. The ca- 
pital, vrith its fortress and the island in which 
it is Situated, together wiUi ftome esLtenuve dtfr-; 
tfkMi includii^ Mangalore anda.very consider-, 
able extent of sea-coast, were allotted to the • 
£nglish« A considerable portion was. assigned, 
to the nizam, and a separate territory was sub- 
jected to the sway of a desoopdant of the andent 
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mjahs ot Mf sore, whose throne had been seized 
by Hyder Ally. 

But the hostile designs suid movements of Ze- 
maun Shah against our settlements in India, 
would not ^have been discontinued, in conse- 
quence of the fall of Tippoo, if they had not 
been repressed by formidable military prepara- 
tions, which he did not choose to encounter* 

SincethedeathofTippoo, the company -^ 
has occasionally been disturbed by some jgox.* ' 
of the natives, who had not willingly sub* 
mitted to its extended power* In the beginning* 
of this year, two severe actions were fought in 
the Caraatic, between the forces of the English 
East-India company and some insurgents* In 
the first attack, which was made with a very in- 
ferior force, the company's troops were repulsed 
with considerable loss ; but they were finally suc- 
cessful, and completely routed their antagonists* 

Some arrangements of a political nature have 
been made at Surat : the nabob has signed a new 
treaty, in consequence of which he has been so- 
lemnly placed on the Musnud, by his excellency 
governor Duncan, and his attachment to the 
interest of the company has thus been firmly 
secured* 

The satisfiiction which a native of Britun de- 
rives firom a review of this prosperous state of 
our afiairs in India ; hostile combinations and de- 
signs confounded, territory extended, and reve- 
nue increased ; is not altogether unmixed ¥rith a 
painful recollection of the blood which these ad- 
vantages have cost, though that of an enemy, aii^ 
of a princely family overthrown, and reduced to 
a state of dependence on their enemies* 

As a pleasing contrast to advantages gained 
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by force, we shall give a diort ittoount of pmM 
perity arising from a plan conceive^ in a spirit 
ai moderation, justice, patriotism, and philan- 
thropy. 

The Princ ^of W ales's Island, in the entrance 
of the straits of Malacca, is happily »tualed 
for the convenience of trade with China, and 
other places to the eastward of China* It is of 
no inconsiderable extent, the climate is mild aiid 
salubrious, and the soil perfectly adapted ^m* 
the production not oinly of pnovisions, but also 
0f pepper, nutmegs, and other sfHces* It ia 
vithin ten days' sailing of Madras, and hence ita 
importance has been amj^y illu^rated, by the 
protection which it has afforded to the trade car* 
Tied on by the merchants in all our different pw-^- 
sidenciea in India. Malacca can afford no pro- 
tection to trade, and oxi this account the Prince 
id Wales's Island was, during the whole of the 
late war, the rendezvous for all the Bombay, 
Madras, and Bengal ships tmding to China. It 
is unquestionably the best harbour in India for 
vessels of every kind, being at all seasons of the 
year safe, and eaay of access. Since this port 
was first established in the year 1785$ when it 
was acquired by the government of Bengal by 
a regular and voluntary cession from the king of 
Cudda, not a vessel in its bay has been known 
to drive or drag her anchors. Here the 
whole navy of England could be supplied with 
masts of ail sizes. The island is also &vouraUy 
situated for a naval port to refit after damages 
from storms or battles ; the climate is &vourable 
to the sick, and the price of all kinds of provi- 
sions is es&tremely reasonable* It is now the 
oentre of the principal part of the Malay trade. 
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Since the seftlenient formed on this islioMl, the 
aHiele of opium has risen in Bengal to three 
times its former value, which is accounted for by 
the advanced prices which merchants can afford 
to give at this new mart* The Malay traders 
y^t^ were formerly supplied with this article 
fihom Bencoolen, Batavia, and a few ships fitted 
oUt from Bengal, come now to this place in their 
own vessels, which they navigate with speed and 
s^tfety* 

The pepper plantations on this island, in the 
year 1799, produced nine thousand jHcdes ; and 
it now contains twenty thousand nutmeg-treeS) 
belonging to the company and to individuals ; 
hy for the greater number to the latter. The 
pAants are as healthy and ^s strong as any at 
dther Amboyna or Banda* From its position^ 
and other natural advantages, it promises in 
time to be one of the chirf emporiums of In- 
^a. 

It now remidns to g^ve a short description of 
the principal settlements belonging to the com- 
pany, and of the nature of the trade carried on 
in each. 

Moeha is the first in order of the English 
East*India settlements* This city is situated at 
the entrance of the Red-sea, and was formerly 
only an inconsiderable fishing-town, but within 
these two last centuries it has become the empo- 
rium fop the commerce from all parts of India to 
the Red-sea» The trade was removed hither 
&6m. Adan, ki consequence of a prophecy deli- 
vered by a sheik, who was much revered by the 
people ; and who is said t0 have foretold that the 
former plaee would soon become the seat of ex- 
tensive Gomnserce* It stands on a sandy plain 
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destitute even of water fit for ctilinary puiposeft ; 
that which the natives drink being brought from 
a distance of twenty miles, and sold as dear as 
small-beer is in England* This place is well for- 
tified ; the buildings are lofty, and tolerably re* 
gular ; the turrets of several mosques raise their 
heads into the clouds, and present themselves to 
view at a great distance. The English are much 
favoured at this place, because they bring 
hither large capitals, and besides coflee, carry 
away myrrh, sdoes, arsenic, g^m-arabic, balm 
of gilead, and other drugs. 

Two or three years sometimes elapse without 
rain, and seldom more than a few shovvers fall 
in a year* The religion of the country is Mo- 
hammedanism, to which they are greatly at^h- 
ed ; though they are. not observant. of the -first 
of all the moral duties, truth. Their promisesi 
which they seldom keep, are made with the 
most solemn invocations to God ; and the judge 
pronounces a grave and devout lecture^^against 
corruption, while at the same time his hand is 
extended to receive a bribe. 

The English and Dutch companies have 
handsome houses here, but without the grandeur 
and state that they maintain in some other of 
their settlements. 

Gombroon, or, as the natives call it. Bander 
Abassi, at the entrance of the Persian Gulf, is 
the next settlement, and owes its importance to 
the demolition of Ormus, and the downfal of 
the Portuguese empire in the East-Indies. It 
resembles Mocha in its want of water, and its 
excessive heat, but is much superior in regard to 
the salubrity of the air. This city is large, and 
encompassed toward the land . by a wall, whick 
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in sevendl places has been suffered to &11 into 
ruins. The houses in most of the streets are 
out of repair, so that a stranger would imagine 
the town had been sacked and ravaged by an 
enemy ; and not a vestige of wealth contained 
in the place is ever brought into public sight* 
The thirst of gain detains here a great many 
Persians and Banians, who carry on a principal 
part of the trade, and a small English &ctory, 
the merchants of which derive their chief profit 
from the freight of merchandise ; as the natives, 
being indifferent navigators, are glad to employ 
the English vessels* 

* Many of the houses have contrivances at the 
lop for procuring a draught of iiir through the 
whole building, in the manner of a ventilator* 
They consist of ar wooden maohine of a conical 
form ; the natives call them wind-chimneys, and 
they add not only to the elegance of the houses, 
but to the health of the occupiers in the in- 

* tensely hot seasons of the year* 

The city of Gombroon is extremely populous, 
in 'consequence of the prodigious commerce 
carried on here by the Dutch and English ke- 
tones, as well as by the natives* The French had 
formerly a trade to this place, but were obliged 
•to withdraw their servants upon a revolution 
'that happened in the company's affairs* The 
-English &ctory is situated close to the sea, at 
some distance from the Dutch, which latter is a 
commodious and fine new building* Although 
our countrymen pay no duties of custom, yet 
the shabander keeps an officer at the factory to 
examine every thing brought on shore and deli- 
vered to the merchants, who commonly make 
him a present, for the sake of avoiding Uie 
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trouble which he has it in his power to gm 
theni. Pri\'ate traders with the company^ 
passes enjo}r the same privileges od paying a 
contribution of two per cent, to the company, 
which is equally divided between the agent and 
the brokers* 

When a ship arrives, the shabander sends his 
boat on board to know whence she came, of what 
her cargo consists, and to whom she belongs* 
All private trade, either by European or coun- 
try ships, has so long been engrossed by the com* 
pany's servants, that they now look upon it 9fk 
their right : a third part of the profits arising 
from all investments belongs to the agent at Is- 
pahan, a third part to the chief of Gombrooiiy 
and the other third to the Actors in Persia* 
Hence it is that scarcely an Englishman in the 
I^ce will give a true account of the value of hk 
goods against his own interest* That everf 
thing however may seem to be done ibr the bene- 
fit of the stranger, the broker acquaints the Ar- 
menian and Banian merchants of what is to be 
disposed o^ and fixes a lime fin* a number of 
them to meet at the &ctofy« Till within a few 
years the northern provinces of Persia, and most 
of the Grand Signior's dominions, were supplied 
with En^sh cloths by the Turkey compai^y. 
But the East-India company fixing their atten- 
tion upon this branch of trade, sent large quan- 
tities of woollen manu&ctures round the Cape Qf 
Good Hope to Gombroon, and thence by cara- 
vans to their respective &ctorie8« 

One great part of the company's profit heiie 
astsesi^m passengers, with the freightage of 
their efifects. A ship is rarely dispatched from 
Gombroon witliout being filled with pasaenger^i 
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«nd deeply laden with goods, pearis, and other 
treasures, sometimes to the value of three huo* 
^red thousand pounds. Upon all these the 
charge of freightage is prodigious, and is often 
rated by the value of the cargo. Although the 
|>rice of a passage from Gombroon to Surat is 
fixed by the company, yet the captain of the ship 
makes a valuable perquisite of it, rai«ng the rate 
according to the wealth and disposition of the 
passenger. 

The next sea-port where the company have a 
&ctory is Surat, which is the chief trading towA 
in the Mogul's dominions, and is inhabited by 
people of all nations, who are equally under the 
protection of the government. Soon after the 
£nglish first settled in this part, they removed 
about two miles fiirther down the river on find- 
ing a more advantageous situation* The city is 
inclosed with a wall of four miles in drcumfe- 
renoe, the suburbs serving for the habitations of 
mechanics* 

The English, as usual, after being admitted 
and tolerated, have become the sovereigns of Sur 
rat, though a governor still resides there who 
holds his authority from the Moguls. This 
place is extremely pc^ulous, and the- most unli- 
mited freedom in matters of religion is allowed ; 
but most of the inhabitants are Mohammedans, 
of the sect of Ali* Those who profess this reli- 
gion are called Moors. There are others styled 
the Mtueyj who believe in the Old Testament, 
together with the Koran, and entertain equal 
respect for the law of Moses and that of Mo- 
hammed. Another sect, who are called Mo* 
lacks, are> reproached with the greatest irregt> 
larities and the most licentious conduct. The 

03 
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Jiride Uiemselves wkba bandkffK^bi^f^ vfbich tiwx 
give to the man wKom they meet in thfsir nctCi- 
l»mal gssembtieS) into which not a rs^ of bg^ 
19 suffered to ^ter, that they ^nay know hkm 
Again in the day-twie. Xbe Gfeat Mi^l, A»- 
jreng-Zib, proscribed this i?«^^|^iqiis rUe ussier 
{lain of capiul punisbonent, but it has neiver \i^m 
vhoHy diw:(NitiBued} md}» to tibis day pi»c6iHP^ 
sunong the Molacks. 

Of the rdigioas in Surat, that of tlb^JBauiana 
k the i»Q»t nwneroua) who ape abnost all infts- 
tjiants, bankersi birpbers, accomptiants, coUectr 
<]»r99 or surveyors, few .^^or Qqne of them beisf 
tosd to mecbanicsl employments) .with ilhe ^^p;sr 
ceptiODs of the necessary occupalipns of l^^iv 
and barbers. There are also fpuDid in Sucftl 
:some Hindoos, folkwer^ of fo, .^;Ki Pai^s, ^ 
wprshippeos of £re* These are a remnant of 
^e ancient Per^^uo^, who pr^erred .bapislH»eii|: 
to changing their religion* About the>seven^ 
^entury, when the Mohammedan religion overran 
almost the whcde of Persia, five hundred fami^ 
libs of this country were, in 'the pe]!se<;ution of 
.the victorious fanatics, sent to ^a iii ships and^ 
boats without compass or pilot. This uiifi>i!(|i<- 
nate party in twenty days fell in with the coast 
of India, and it being night, they were directed 
to the shore by a fire near the sea-side, by steer- 
ing towards which they accidentally put .into the 
river of Nunfaree, seven leagues >9puth of Sprat* 
When they landed, the hospitable Indians flock- 
ed around them, and it happening that some of 
the Persians could speak the Indian language^ 
these related their melancholy tale, -the^oireum- 
stances of viUsh had driven them thrpHgh :^- 
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xsited the compasuon of the nfttires, who iimtod 
Atm to «el;tle sonoog thend) gaye tkcax Jwpds ^ 
jeavltivali^ and seed to tow thdr grptuids with* 
Their posterity soon mui^Aied) and have ;sinQe 
greedy incit^aedt but without the amaUentalter- 
illi<H) In their iiel^^iu 

Surat is a ge^ml maga^a for the xomt ^m' 
}«abte pfoductioiis of the coasts of Afinoai IMbb- 
labar, Persiai and Hindostan- Their artifipeis 
§fc exceediiiigiy ii^nious. The Engfi^ live i* 
ipreat sfd^idour here $ which indeed is .said to be 
itaot^fieceasary for an Europeiai goTemor in 
4be East) in order to nu^taki his credit andfe^ 
l^tation with the natives. 

Bomb^ IcMtnePjy belonged to the Portuguese^ 
Who gave it the name of BQc»i-Bay» from tfa^ 
excellence of tiie harbour, which it b affirmed 
will contain a thoustoid ships at anchor. The 
nrincipal town in tlus island is about a mile 
long, but the houses are jnean, low, wd paltry* 
The soil is barr^ci and incapable of improve- 
snent ; nor is any good water to be found in the 
whole island : the best is that which is furnished 
by the rain, and kept in cisterns for use. Those 
inhabitants who have servants can be toleral^ 
supplied from a spring some iniles dktant from 
the tovm. The estates (m the island chiofiy con- 
sist of fine groves of cocoa-nut trees. Their 
gardens produce mangoes and other Indian 
fsuits. They make salt in large quantities, by 
letting the sea into shallow pits, wher;e it eva^ 
pontes by the beat of the s^d, while the saline 
part is left behind. The^airand ctimate are ra« 
IhfPAiQheiiilthyj biiit |he Qj^tiv^sjive ioget^ral te 
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a great ag;e. After rain, a multitude of veno* 
mous creatures appear, which grow to an eX'^ 
traordinar^ size. The spiders are said to be as 
large as walnuts, and their toads almost equal 
in magnitude to our ducks. 

Corwar, another English settlement, is one of 
the most healthy which the company possess on 
the Malabar coast. The country round is fer- 
tile and beautiful : the mountainous parts are 
woody ; but the vallies abound in com and 
pepper, and the woods with game of Yarious 
kinds. The company have here a governor and 
council to manage the affairs of trade, the most 
^valuable article of which is fine pepper. This of- 
ficer is highly respected by the natives. When he 
hunts, all the people of rank in the neighbour- 
hood attend him. They bring into the field 
their vassals and servants, armed with lances, 
fire-arms, and other weapons, and preceded 
by a number of warlike instruments, as dnims) 
hautboys and trumpets. 

When the Mogul's general had conquered 
this province, and taken possession of it for 
Aureng-Zib, he burnt the English house one 
day while the merchants of the factory were at 
dinner with him. Before Aureog-Zib conquered 
Vis£^)ore, the country produced the finest mus- 
lins in India. At Corwar the company had a 
great trade, employing fifty thousand persons 
in that branch of manufacture. But when the 
licentious army of the Moguls entered the pro- 
vince, every species of industry was • ruined. . 
They plundered the inhabitants, cut the com- 
pany's cloth from the looms, and used the wea- 
vers so rudely that they forsook the cwxatiym^ 
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Bioce -th^t pei^od trade has never roqovered 
itself nor risen to that flourishing height at 
yrhichitthen was. 

Fort St. David was sold by a Mahrattsi 
prince^ in the year 1686) to Mr. Elisha Yale^ 
Ipr the use and benefit of the East-India com- 
pany. Its territory extends about eight miloa 
^ong the sea-coast, and four miles up the coun- 
.try, which is pleassmt, healthfiil) and fertile^ 
jind watered with a variety of rivers that adji 
greaUy to the strength and beauty of the fort, 
and the fertility of £e adjacent soil. The for- 
jtijBqations are regular, mounted with cannon ; 
and this post is always well provided and gar- 
'risoned^ both on account of its vicinity to Pon- 
dicherry, and because numbers of disaffectejd 
rinatives are in possession of the mountains, who 
.frequently make dangerous incursions into tfa^ 
9pen country. In these sallies they plunder, 
rravage, and destroy, every tl\ing in their way ; 
nor can they be impelled, or at least suppresisedi 
Jby the Mogul's forces. When the Eoglish pu£* 
4^9cd Fort St. David, the Dutch had a S9^1 
.^tory there, which they stUl retidn, enjoyuig 
that security and peace under the English whiph 
their countrymen denied to them at Amboyna. 

Madras, or Fort St. George, is a settlement 
of the utmost consequence to the English com- 
pany, on account of its strength, wealth, aod 
great yearly returns in caHcoes and muslins* 
It is situated in a sandy plain, so close to the sea- 
thttt its walls have hem sometimes endangered 
by the vi(toiGe of the surges ; and i^ other ex-* 
tremty is d^ndedby a salt-water river, whidi 
adds to its security, but renders it incooTeQient 

d^ obsMiQlti^ tte {itah'4ira^ pnwluch 
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account the inhabitants are obliged to send 
above a mile for all the water that they drink* 
In the rainy season the sea threatens destruction 
on the one side, while the river is no less terri- 
fying on the other, frorti the apprehension of an 
inundation. About the city the soil is so poor 
that it does not spontaneously produce a single 
blade of grass, nor a weed ; nor com with the 
best culture : all the vegetables ccmsumed in the 
place are brought from a considerable distance* 
Nothing cdn be more wretched than the appear- 
' ance of this spot, nor more disagreeable or less 
commodious than the situation ; yet under all 
these disadvantages, it is the company's prin- 
cipal settlement, and next to Batavia, the richer 
European fort in India. 

The Black Town, called Madras^ is inhabited 
by Gentoos, Mbhammedans, Indians, Christians, 
and Jews* It was walled in, on the land side, 
by Governor Pitt. The streets are wide, witk 
trees planted in them which afford a commo-> 
dious shelter from the piercing rays of the sun* 
Some of the houses are of brick ; the rest ai^ 
miserable cottages, without a window to be seen 
on the outside, or furniture vrithin, except the 
mats and carpets on which they .lie. They arc 
built with clay and thatched V which are- also 
materials of the habitations of the Ihdial^s of 
better condition, who generally preserve the 
same form, with a square hole at the top to 
admit the light* Before the doors are little 
sheds or porches, beyond which they seldoili 
invite Strangers ; and in these they sit morning 
and evening to receive their friends and transact 
business* 

The town is, in general^ very populous ; on* 
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of these cottages aomedrocs contains ten in a fii- 
mily : yet with all this mean appearance few 
places abound more in wealth, and specie is no 
where so rapidly circulated. The market-place 
is every day crowded, and exchanges of proper- 
ty of immense value are made, which they trans- 
fer with the same facility with which it is done 
on the Exchange of London* In the town stands 
an Armenian church, besides several little pR« 
godas, or Indian temples, to which belong a 
number of priests and female choristenu The^e 
girls are early devoted to religion, in which they 
spend a part of their time, while the remainder 
is given up to their gallants, of any nati<m, com* 
plexion, or reli^on* They constitute part of 
the equipage of a great man upon all public .oc- 
casions, and when he intends to make a figure* 
Formerly the governor of Fort St. George used 
to be accompanied by fifty of them, as well as 
by the country music, when he went abroad ; 
but the attehdance of the ladies has of late years 
been dispensediirith. 

Besides the town of Madras, the company 
have property in several neighbouring villages, 
from which they draw a considerable revenue ; 
the whole having been purchased by them of 
the king of Golconda, before the Mc^l became 
sovereign of the country. They have also a 
house and garden at St. Thomas's Mount. Be- 
yond the Black Town are gardens that extend 
half a mile, planted with the most delicious 
fruits, which may be purchased at a very small 
price. 

*The White Town is appropriated for the re- 
sidence of the English alone. Both the Black 
and White Towns, which by their proximity 
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form only or^ are extremely pioiMilous'r fhe iik 
hMtant9 being estimated at eighty- thousaodw 
-B^ry pleasure and luxury that opuleiice can' 
plKK;ure i» found in this settlement. It is the 
seat of power of the East-India company, and 
the resid^snce of the governor and council. The 
go^ttior has the attendance, the authority, and 
tile honours oi a sovereign : and when he goes' 
out, he has the respect of that rank paid to him* 
The guards' ate drawn out, and the drums beat 
as^ he passes, and fifty or sixty blacks run before 
him. His palanquin is escorted by a body of 
soldiers' ; a numerous train of servants follow ; 
and nodce of his approach is given by the coun-* 
try music flfnd the harsh dissonance of their trum'> 
pets* His salary is but SOOU per annum, but 
the perquisites and emoluments of trade make 
hISroJIRce extremely lucrative. 

The council is composed of the six senior 
European merchants, who have salaries from 
1401. per annum, according to their seniority. 
Every member has a respect shown him pro* 
p<frt^Gned to his' seat in the cotmcii, and' all of 
them are greatly superior in rank to any of the 
inhfthkants. 

The commerce of Madras is carried on to all 
parte eastward of the Cape of Good Hope. 
That to China was formerly much cultivated on 
account of the returns in gold and fine goods ; 
but this is now reduced to nothing, by ship|» be- 
ing sent directly to China from England. The 
voyage to Manilla, under Armenian colours, 
is a profitable undertaking. Batavia, the coasts 
of Java, Malacca, Bengal, Pegu, Arracan, 
Achen, Bencoolen, "Sec. &c. are likewise visited 
amiually. The largest ships go to Mochi^ Surati 
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ports of Persia and India* with Beng«^ 
and Clima goods, and touch at several ports 
on the Mtdabar coast for pepper and other aN 
tides peculiar to those places. But the distin- 
gvnshing' advantage of Madras, and what first 
brought a confluence of inhabitants thither, waa 
tts vicinity to the diamond-mines of Gokonda^ 
which lie at the distance of only a week's jour« 
ney from town* When a person goes to these 
Bunes with a design to trade, he acquaints the 
Mogul's officers with his intentions, after he 
has made choice of a piece of ground to dig 
upon. Having psdd the money for this spot, it 
is immediately inclosed and sentinels placed 
round it. All stones of more than sixty grains 
in weight belong to the emperor ; and frauds in 
this particular are punished with death. Some 
few acquire fortunes, like adventurers who ha« 
zard a large stake in the lottery or games of 
chance, while multitudes lose their money, their 
time, and expectations. 

Near Visagapatam, where there is an Eng^ 
lish factory, are many ancient pagods or tem* 
pies. One, upon a small mountain, is very re* 
markable, in which the natives worship monkeys, 
that Kve and breed in great numbers within the 
temple. These animals are maintained by 
priests whose devotions consist in boiling rice for 
this tribe of deities. At meals the little gods 
assemble at the pagodas, eat what their votaries 
have prepared for them, and then retire in good 
order into the groves and fields. The murder 
of 4 man is esteemed infinitely less atrocious 
than to destroy one of these living idols. 

1%'the year 1709 this &ctory was odgaged in 
a war with the nabob of ChidLacul, which was 
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protracted to a considerable length without mu<^ 
bloodshed ; and at length the contending par- 
ties compromised the matter* Some time after 
this peace was concluded, the nabob returned 
to his own dominions ; and being incensed at the 
usage which he had received, and aware that 
he was unable to revenge himself by force, h^ 
had recourse to the following stratagem* With- 
out giving any previous nbtice, he came at- 
tended widi a hundred men on horseback t6 the 
factory. The alarm being given, Mr. Horden, 
a resolute young man in the service of the 
company, ran down stairs with a fusee and 
bayonet, and meeting the nabob he presented 
the gun to his breast, telling him in the Gen too 
language, that he was welcome, but if any one 
of his attendants dared to advance a single step, 
his own life should answer for it. Disconcerted 
and astonished at the young gentleman's spirit and 
bravery, the nabob sat down to consider what he 
should do ; Mr. Horden still keeping the muzzle 
of his piece to the breast of the Indian chief, 
while one of the nabob's attendants held a dag- 
ger's point close to the EngHshraan's back, in 
which situation the conference was held for half 
an hour, and at last broke up with the nabob's 
resolution to depart peaceably* 

The establishments of the company in Bengal, 
which were at fii*st only factories, have now be- 
come sovereignties. Calcutta, or Fort William, 
is the largest of all tlieir settlements except Fort 
St. George. The town and fort have both an 
irregular appearance ; in the former every man 
has built his house to his own taste, and it is 
scarcely possible to find two -that bear any .re- 
semblance to each other in. size, situation, or 
construction. 
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A)bout fifty yards from the fort stands the 
church, erected by the merchants residing here. 
The governor's house in the fort is esteemed tlie 
neatest iffid most complete piece of architecture 
in India* 

There is scarcely any sort of manufacture in 
Calcutta : the government, which is arbitrary, 
imprudently discourages industry and ingenuity 
in the populace, founding their security chiefly 
on the poverty of the natives, who are complete- 
ly in subjection to the company's servants, and 
at the displeasure of the meanest British sub^ 
jects are lis^le to fine, imprisonment, or cor- 
poral punishment* 

All religions are tolerated at Calcutta. Thi^ 
natives pay a tribute to the company ; and the 
revenues arising from this source, which are ve- 
ry considerable, enable them to defray a great 
part of their mercantile expences* 

The English live splendidly in Fort William; 
The forenoons are dedicated to business, the af- 
ternoons to rest, and the evenings to recreatioA 
and amusement. They make excursions into 
the fields or gardens in chaises or palanquins ; 
or by water in boats that are rowed with great 
velocity, aad in wlwch they fish or shoot wild 
fowl. At night, they visit each other in a friend- 
ly way, except wh^e this social enjoyment is 
destroyed by pride and ostentation. The ladies^ 
in particular, are said to be in a state of perpe* 
tual hostility, arising from their emulation in 
dress, rank, and the splendour of their tables* 
In short, neither men nor women are unanimous 
in any thing except in oppressing the natives, and 
colargit^ thdbr own fortunes by any meana^ and 
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yet maintaiDiDg the appearance of expence and 
grandeur. 

The city of Achen, ntuated at the north-west 
end of Sumatra, is surrounded with woods and 
marshes, about the distance of half a league 
^m the sea. The houses, about eight -hun- 
dred in number, are buiit on wooden pillars t6 
secure them from inundations and the dapm« 

The pepper-plant is a production t^ the island 
of Sumatra, and a great part of the company's 
trade arises from this cbmmodity, which the na* 
tives cultivate with great care and attention* 
Gold is also found here ; but the Dutch, being 
masters of the island of Java, have had the ad- 
dress to fix themselves likewise on Sumatra, 
where they are ssud to be in possession of a gold-- 
mine* Commerce, however, is itself the richest 
mine ; a maxim sufiktently proved by the diffe- 
rent empires of Japan, China, and Spain* The 
two former have neglected to dig for gold, which 
they can draw more securely from trade : 
while the latter has impoliticly neglected trade, 
to dig in the mines of Potosi ; though of all the 
kingdoms of Europe, Spain retains the smallest 
share of that immense wealth which it annually 
brings from Mexico and Peru. Industry and 
parsimony are the surest sources of opulence ; 
and they alone have raised^ the highest }Mtch 
of prosperity every nation by whom they have 
been cultivated. The company know, that the 
mines of Sumatra could not be worked but at an 
enormous expence, and the hazard of incurring 
the aversion of the natives : the Dutch have 
proved the justness of this reasoning. Thus 
the only certain method of acquiring the benefit 



«f the gotd-tnide is that which they have taken ; 
bf set&ng cokmies on the iBland, treating the 
iDhabitants with nukkieM and affability, observ- 
ing the rules of justice in their dealings with 
them, and by these means gradually conciliating 
their esteem to the European manners* This* 
«eems the true raetliod of inducing them to the 
€onsumptiOD of- European eommodties, and will 
obviate the inconvenience and danger of secur*> 
ing the obedience •of so many barbarous nations 
with a handful of men ; ensuring at the same time 
a correspondoice, which must draw vast quan- 
tities of gold into Europe, and afford employ- 
ment and subsistence to infinite numbers of poot 
at home, who constitute the real and substantial 
wealth 'Of a state ; while navigaidcm -and naval 
power, the Sirts, the sciences, and the true 
.knowledge of life, will be promoted* 

Proceeding through the straits of Sunda to the 
west of Sumatra, and thence northward, we 
meet with an English settlement at Sillabar* 
Ten miles farther to the north is Bencoolen, 
which is known at sea by a slender mountaini 
<:alled the sugar-loaf^ that rises tHventy miles be- 
yond it in the -country* This place is almost 
two miles in compass, and is inhabited -chiefly by 
Jiatives, who build their houses on pillars' of bam- 
boo* The Chinese, Portuguese, and English^ 
have each a separate quarter of tiie town^ The 
Chinese build 4ill on one floor, after the fashion 
«f the ooantry ; the English and Poituguese 
^construct their houses tuxording lo the Europe- 
an manner, but they found themselves under the 
necessity of using timber, instead of bricks and,' 
^tone, on account of the frequent earthquakes 
idth which the counti*y is visited* As the toMor 
• P2 



stands on a morassf the noxioas vafiour exhaled 
ky the heat of the aun made the atr extiemeljr m^ 
jurious to the European constitution ; and had 
not a more healthy situation been fixed on Ibd Fort 
MarlboroMi^h) it mu^ty fuobably, have been en-^ 
tirely abandoned* 

The last place of unportance' which weahaU 
here describe as belonging to the OHnpanyy is the 
island of St« Helena^ so called by the Portu^eaey 
who discovered it cxk St* Helena's day in tte 
year 1502. It Ues about »x hundred league* 
north-west of the Cape of Good Hope, almost^ 
half-way between the continents of Africa and 
America, and is of the utmost consequence t» 
the victualMi^ and refreshing of our ships» which 
almost always touch here <mi their passage home 
from India. 

When the PoHuguese first discovered St« He- 
lena^ they stocked it with hogs, goats, and 
poultry, Slid used to touch at it for provisiona 
and water, in their return from India vojrages, 
then deemed infinitely more hazardous and loiig 
tlian experience and improvement have now ren* 
dered them : but it is uncertain whether they 
ever established a colony there, though it is 
lughly probata they did, for the oonvenience of 
preparing necessaries sigainst the arrival of their 
shipping* And this opinion is strengthened. by 
the observation of the celebrated commodore^ 
Roggewin, who affirms that the Portuguese 
having one of their India ships cast away here, 
built a chapel of the wreok, which though now 
entirely decayed has g^ven its name to the finest 
^l^ey on the island, which is one of the most 
beautifiil in the world* It was, however, totally 
abaAdoned wbenthe Dutch took posaessioa of it ; 



and not a tangle Portuguese was fi)tifid upon it in 
the fear 1600, when it feU into Uie hands of the 
English* 

In the year 1673 it was again taken by the 
Dutch) whO) however^ did not long enjoy their 
conquest) for it was recaptured a short time af* 
t^nnuda by captain Mondeni when three Dutcb 
East-Indiamen were found in the harbour* 

In the opinion of those who have vinted this is* 
land) it is a most delightful obode ; it is about 
twenty miles in circumference) and contains cul" 
tivated land) meadows, and woods, together 
with a spring which forms a rivulet ; and in a 
word, nature i^pears here with the freshness 
and beauty of youth. The inhabitants have a 
peculiar complexion, which is &ir and^remarka- 
bly ruddy* They enjoy good health, and in ge- 
m^ attain to a great age, owing to the effects of 
a climatie the htak of which is moderated by the 
east winds, and to their temperaiKe and sobrie* 
ty ; for th&y are said never to indulge in any irre- 
gularity except for a few days during the stay ai 
the Esiat Jndia ships* It appears that on these 
occasions they tnoi^ress their usual boundaries, 
in order to entertain their guests* 

This island is not rendered unwliolesome by 
fens or rivers wluch overflow their banks ; the 
atmo^here is ever temperate by the almost per* 
fietuai refreshing showers* The inhabitants are 
obliged to take much exercise from the nature of 
the country; for in going from the town in 
Chapel-valley to their plantations, the road is so 
ateepy that they are forced to climb a great part 
of the way, and in one place to use a ladder, 
which is therefore called Ladder-hill ; nor can 
this inconvenience be avoided without going two 



or three miles round. The natiyes hare been 
described by writers in general, ^^s the happtesty 
most inoffensive, and hospitable people in the- 
world. 

Near Chapel-valky is a fort, where the gover-' 
nor and garrison reside. The governor has al- 
ways sentinels on the highest part of the island) 
who give notice ai the af^roach of all shipping ;- 
on which occa«ons guns •are fired as a signal for 
every man to repair to his post* Thus it is im* 
possible for a ship to come even in the night,' 
without finding preparations which have been 
made the day before, when she cannot fail of 
having been discovered. This preci^ution, which 
is well known to all nations, renders the natives 
secure against sudden attacks ; and gives this sa^ 
ds&ction to our mariaers, that as soon as they 
appear in the offing, they are sure to find eveiy- 
thing ready for their reception as friends. 

It may be proper to conclude this account; rek* 
tive to the English East-India company with 
some remarks which win be found useful as a 
kind of introduction to the oommercial histories 
of other European nations, as they follow in thk 
▼olume. 

It has been observed, in the preceding view of 
ancient India, that no country was more &mou8 
and celebrated among the andents, and none lesa 
known, than these parts. Nothing could be 
more perplexed and chimerical than the notions 
respecting this quarter of the globe, although 
they were founded on the nature of a country, 
whose wealth and profusion of the luxuries of 
life had rendered it remarkable above all others* > 
Common report had magnified every thii^g into 
the marvellous ; and the ancients were sensible 
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that Aature afibrded not a more abundant source 
of wealth than the Indian commerce ; having 
bestowed on that happy climate not only every 
thing that was necessary, but every luxury of life) 
in the most profuse manner : and this persua- 
sion drew thither the first sons of fame* Bac- 
chus, in the fabulous period, is supposed to have 
first penetrated into India ; Hercules exercised 
his valour on this theatre ; Sesostris visited these 
countries, as far as the coast of Japan ; and Ara- 
bia acquired the name of Felix, or Happy, from 
the effects of her Indian commerce* The Egyp- 
tians and Phoenicians established the etirliest ma* 
ritime trade to these parts ; and Solomon esteem-* 
ed the traffic to India as his most valuable pos* 
session. When commerce forsook Phoeniciai 
Alexandria became the mart of Indian merchan- 
dise; and the founder of that noble city proposed 
making it the emporium of commerce, a pro* 
ject worthy of the conqueror of the world. 

After he had subdued Persia, this moaarch 
projected three things of the utmost consequence 
to bis empire and his glory : the first was the 
perfect explormg of the Caspiso) sea, the greatest 
part of its shore being hitherto unknown ; the 
second was the establisninga powerful maritime 
force in the Indian ocean ; and the third was the 
ccMiquest of Arabia. To these designs, the best 
geographers, the most accurate historians, and 
the ablest philosophers of antiquity acknowledge 
themselves indebted for their most valuaUe in- 
formation nespecting this part of the world. 
Bat of all his expeditions, the voyage of Near- 
chus, his admiral, frpm the mouth of the river 
Indus, above the coast of Persia, through the 
gidf, sQod to the mouth of the Euphi'atesy wa* 
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the most remarkable and useful to the purposes 
of commerce and navigation. 

The wealth which this trade drew into Egypt, 
was at once the cause of its prosperity and its 
ruin ; the Romans being invited by the former to 
share in a trade which brought in its train such 
immense treasures, and would be attended with 
so great an augmentation of their maritime force. 
They, however, after numberless victories, and 
establishing the most universal empire that man- 
kind had ever seen, were, for a time, deterred 
from entering on the Indian commerce, by the 
frightful tales related by the Arabian merchants: 
but at length, the love of gold triumphed over 
every fear, and Augustus made some attempts 
to open a communication with India. 

After Constantine had transferred the seat of 
empire to Byzantium, Alexandria continued to 
be the principal mart of foreign trade, while 1^* 
leucia of Syria was the route of the more m» 
land ; and the barbarians dwelling on the bleak 
borders of the Caspian sea, felt the charms of 
the wealth that poured into the Greek empiro 
through , this channel. At length, commerce 
shared the general fate of learning, art, and go- 
vernment, in the produces through which it 
fk>wed. The military genius of the Arabs, the 
successors of Mohammed, totally extinguished 
the spirit of commerce and science. Fury, fran? 
tic zeal, ignorance, and barbarity, seemed to be 
let loose to waste the world, to debase the hu- 
man genius, and involve mankind in a cloud of 
impenetrable darkness. But no sooner had the 
grandson of the monarch }vho tore Africa from 
the descendants of Mohammed, founded Grand 
Cairoy and furnished protecdon to the mer- 
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chants, than the rich flow of eastern wealth once 
more returned into its ancient channel. The 
new-built city became the chief mart of the west» 
em world ; rich, populous, and the seat of a new 
empire. The Venetians, Genoese, Florentines^ 
and some other free states of Italy, rose on the 
ruin of the Grecian empire, and profiting by the 
general confusion, seized part of its dismember- 
ed dominions ; succeeding at the same time to 
the trade of the Indies by the channel of Egypt, 
the commodities of which being distributed all 
over the North, were to them a mine of infinite 
wealth and power, that soon raised the Veneti- 
ans in particular to the rank of the most respect- 
able state of Italy, and the chifef maritime power 
of Europe. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

TAtf History of the EatahHshment of the Dutch 
Commerce in the Eaat-Indies* 

THE commerce which the subjects of the 
United Provinces have long carried on in 
the East-Indies, has been so highly beneficial to 
them in every respect ; has brought such im- 
mense treasures into their country ; has suppli- 
ed such vast sums to their government ; and has 
contributed so much to that mighty naval pow- 
er, the foundation as well of her domestic free- 
dom as of the figure which this republic has 
made in Europe ; that it will be found an useful 
subject, briefly to explain the rise, to trace the 
progress, and to set in a perspicuous light the 
situation of that important trade of which they 
are still in possession. 

When the sovereignty of Portugal was trans- 
ferred to the crown of Spain, under Philip H. 
the Flemish subjects of that prince were fa- 
voured on account of the sale which they pro- 
cured in the North for the merchandise of India : 
and it was this circumstance which brought 
such prodigious wealth to the people of Bruges 
and Ghent ; making Antwerp the gi^atest tra- 
ding city in Europe ; enabling its citizens to live 
in palaces ; and filling its ports with such an 
immense number of ships, that four hundred 
have been seen at anchor there together. These 
riches made the inhabitants difficult to be go- 
verned ; and the Spanish council imagined that} 
to render them pliable, it would be necessary to 
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make them poor. Besides subjecting them to 
restraint in matters of religion, it therefore fet- 
tered their commerce. The richest merchants^ 
and the most industrious manufacturers, thus 
oppressed in their property, and deprived of 
liberty of conscience, retired to the Seven 
United Provinces which had shaken off the 
Spanish yoke ; where they were received with 
open arms* As they had been accustomed, by 
their former connection with Portugal, to deal 
in Indian merchandise, they were desirous of 
continuing the same traffic ; but the wretched 
policy of Spain having shut the ports of that 
country against them, they resolved to go di- 
rectly to the source of those riches, the chan- 
nels through which they had received them being 
now entirely closed* 

V As all these merchants were acquainted with 
each other, their associations for the pursuit of 
this trade were soon formed. They were esta- 
blished under the names of Chambers of Com- 
merce, the most important of which was that 
of Amsterdam. They all set out on the same 
principle ; that as they intended to appropriate 
to themselves the profits of their former mas- 
ters, they ought not to depend merely on 
mercantile talents, but that it would be neces- 
sary to arm themselves, as they might pos- 
sibly meet with resistance. Their first . «. 
ships, therefi)re, were equipped as if fcr jro/ 
a military expedition. These were fol- 
lowed by other vessels which went together in 
fleets, some by the Cape of Good Hope, and 
others by the straits of Magellan ; so that the 
Spanish and Portuguese settlements were at- 
tacked at the same time on all sides. In the 
Vol. XII. Q 
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course of six or seven years the Dutch found 
themselves in great favour in India with the 
kings of the country ; and by means of forts 
which they constructed at almost every place 
where they obtained a footing, they became as 
firmly established as their ancient masters* 

The first ships returned to Holland after ah 
absence of two years and four months ; and 
though the adventurers had made no great 
profits by the voyage, yet the success animated 
their owners, and sevei^l other merchants, to 
carry on the design with increased vigour. 
But the zeal and ardour which induced them to 
build and send out in rapid succession so many 
vessels, and which were likely to be of. Such im- 
portance to the interests of commerce, were 
rendered useless by the circumstance of the in- 
dividuals and the chambers not being inti- 
mately connected ; so that they could not agree 
either in respect to the quality or the quantity 
of goods which they exported, nor on the 
price that in India they should set upon the 
spices and other articles which they purchased. 
It often happened that several vessels carried 
out the same merchandise ; and on such occa- 
sions it was necessary to lower the price in 
India, in order to obtain a ready sale. On the 
other hand, the ships, anxious to take in their 
cargoes that they might avoid the competition 
of those which followed them, preferred paying 
an advanced price to get home the sooner ; and 
thus the trade, without being disadvantageous, 
yet did not procure those benefits which might 
have been expected. To remedy this inconve- 
nience all the chambers were formed into one 
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company, with the exclusive right of trading to 
the Indies* 

. As this was an afiair of importance, ^9 . ^^ 
well to the nation in general as to the per- j^^. 
sons interested in the several private com- 
panies, it took some time to arrange the different 
points, and bring them under a just regulation ; 
which, however, was at length adjusted to the 
general satis&clion of all parties concerned, 
and a charter granted for twenty-one years, by 
which the rest of the subjects of the United 
Provinces were forbidden to send ships to the 
East-Indies, ejther by the Cape of Good Hope 
,or the straits of Magellan* 

The company began its adventures with follow- 
ing the method employed by the first merchants, 
pf sending out speedily fleet after fleet to astonish 
the Spaniards and Portuguese, their rivals, by 
the sudden appearance of forces without end* 
It is supposed that the Dutch East-India com- 
pany, at the very moment of its formation, had 
concerted a plan for expelling all the Europe- 
ans from the spice-islands, and appropriating 
their trade exclusively to itself. In this, in-, 
deed, it succeeded ; without observing, as we 
have seen . by what happened at Amboyna^ 
much delicacy in the means* 

Before the expiration of the first charter, 
the coiQpany found itself in possession of an 
empire, the extent of which it had not been 
able to foresee* It fixed its throne, if the ex- 
pression ipay be allowed, in the island of Java ; 
where general Koen built Batavia, which has 
^ince become the most superb city in the Indies*. 

IrheDutch, notwithstanding their plainness and 
sdmplicity in Europe, endeavoured to give this 
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new capital an air of magnificence and gran- 
deur, that should render it the successful rival 
of Goa, which they wished to outshine, in or- 
der that they might secure the respect of the' 
Indians, who were readily caught by appear- 
ances. The streets were made exactly straight, 
and very spacious, with commodious and hand- 
some canals of running water, planted with 
trees, the shade of which was a protection to 
the passengers in the boats ; an advantage of 
conveyance derived from two fine rivere, one 
running through the city, and the other en- 
compassing its walls. A strong square citadel 
was erected on the east, to cover the bridge that 
led to the city. The place itself also was 
quickly put into a state of security, and, by 
degrees, surrounded with a thick wall, defended' 
by eighteen bastions at proper distances. The 
court of the commandant-general resembles 
that of a sovereign prince. Few kings, indeed, 
have so extensive an authority. Orders are 
dispatched ifrom Batavia to every part of the 
Indies, where there are subaltern governors who 
command provinces, and as far as to Japan, 
whei^e the Dutch have had the address to pre- 
serve the liberty of trade which is interdicted 
to all the rest of the world. 

The thirst of gain, which is the foundation of 
all, particularly of maritime, commerccf eflaces 
sometimes not only the principles of religion, 
but those also of humanity and the rights of 
nations. The massacre at Amboyna, which ex- 
cluded for ever from the spice trade the English, 
the only rivals whom the Dutch had to dread, 
has been already mentioned. The same system 
of sacrificing every thing to interest, rendered 
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^em imp^cable enemies to their competitorsy' 
cruel to their prisoners, unfaithful to their 
allies, and pitiless toward shipwrecked ma- 
nners, who in their settlements might have ac"- 
quired information which they considered a$ 
dangerous. The taking possession of the island 
of Ceylon, in which cinnamon is produced, the 
only territory necessary to the Dutch to make 
them masters of the finest spices, was accom^ 
panied with some of those arts of political cunning 
which commerce, when on a grand scale, thinks 
sometimes not incompatible with honesty. 

This island, situated at the extremity of the 
peninsula of India, is inhabited by a people 
called Chingulays, whose origin is unknown.' 
They are tall, black, and well made, possess 
^"eat bravery, and are fond of agriculture. 
The women are not destitute of charms. The 
most common religion is the Mohammedan, and 
their kii^, who, in imitation of the sovereigns 
of India, assumes the title of rajah, professes to 
be a follower of the Arabian prophet. His cap- 
pital, named Candy, is situated in the middle 
of the island, towards which the land forms a 
gradual ascent. The Portuguese had possession 
of the coasts ; but this gave no uneasiness to the 
xnonarch, m it was of little importance to him 
with whom his subjects carried on trade, or to 
whom they sold their cinnamon. He had lived 
on friendly terms with that nation, till an im*- 
perious governor occasioned some disagreement. 
He then carried his complaints to Goa ;. but no 
{Attention being paid to them, he took up arms 
to reduce the insolence of the PcMtuguese. 
Having, however, learned that their country- 
men wei*e preparing to assist them, he called in 
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the Dutch ; engaging to pay them the expenc4 
of the war, to cede to them a piece of ground 
for building a fectory, and to give them an ex- 
clusive right to trade with his subjects* The 
Dutch on these terms entered into an obligation 
to furnish him with a certain number of troops, 
and to resign to the king all the Portuguese 
ibrts, as soon as they were taken, in order that 
they might be demolished. 

The war was successful on the part of the 
allies, who expelled the Portuguese ; but when 
the Dutch were desired to restore to the king of 
Candy the last important place they had tt^en, 
named Columbo, they declared their determina- 
tion to keep it as a security for the sums which 
he owed them in consequence of the treaty. 
The Dutch have since extended their territories 
in the island, and have taken possession of the 
whole coast, assuming to themselves the title of 
protectors to the inhabitants ; but the protection 
which they afford to these people is neither dis- 
interested nor gratuitous. The whole trade 
passes through their hands. That branch of it 
of which the object^ are precious stones, rubies, 
white and blue sapphires, topazes, and other 
kinds, is considerable. The elephants of this 
island are the best in all Asia, and the Chingu- 
lays have a wonderful dexterity in taming them. 
The Dutch, notwithstanding, pay great respect 
to the king ; and every year the company sends 
an ambassador to him with presents. The mo- 
narch in return gives a casket of jewels of such 
immense value that the vessel on board which 
it is put is said to be worth at least one-half of 
tlie homeward-bound fleet. So much precaution 
is emplpyed to conceal it from the crew, that the 
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captain of the vessel does not know whether it be 
on board. It is packed up privately by the gover* 
nor, among other merchandise. 

The exclusive 'trade in sfnces, and that with 
Japan, were not sufficient to gratify the ambition 
of the company. They made attempts dso at 
China, but their proposals were rejected, which 
gave great offence to the Hi^landers. The mai^ 
sacre <^ several thousands of Chinese at BalBi» 
ida, under pretence of their being concerned in 
a conspiracy, is ascribed to revenge for this di»> 
appointment. It does^ot, however, appear cer- 
tain diat the sufferers were entirely innocent. 

But though disappointed in their hopes from 
a negociadon in China, they had better success 
in Japan ; to which cocmtry they sent Zachary 
Waghenaer under the title of ambassador to the 
emperor, with orders to use his utmost endea- 
vours to gain a perfect knowledge of the policy of 
that empire, and to make himself as agreeable 
as possible to the emperor and his ministers. 
This commission Waghenaer was very capable 
of performing to the satisfaction of his employ- 
ers ; but he had not been IcHig at Jeddo before a 
sudden fire reduced that city to ashes, which ac- 
cident occasioned such confusion at the court of 
Japan, as induced the Dutch ambassador to re- 
turn home. He had scarcely arrived at Batavia 
before intelligence came that great disputes had 
arisen between the Japanese at Nangasaqui, and 
the Dutch settled in the factory there ; a circumi- 
stance that alarmed the general and council so 
much, that they obliged Mr. Waghenaer, 
against his will, to mdce a second voyage to 
Japan, where he did not arrive till thebe^n- 
ning of March, 1659. He ingratiated himself 
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With the emperor and his chief minister ; and 
by agreeing to the two following conditions ; on 
the part of the Dutch, obtained all that he 
could reasonably ask in their &vour« The first 
was, that they should g^ve early information ^ 
any designs that might be formed ip the Philip- 
pines to the prejudice of the empire: the second, 
that they should foxt)ear taking Chinese ships 
upon the coast of Japan ; because, as the empe- 
ror allowed the Chinese to trade to his domini- 
ons, it was but reasonable that he should protect 
them. 

While these negociations were carrying on in 
the most distant parts of the East, there arose a 
new war in Java, which threatened to ruin the 
Dutch affairs* The island of Java had been 
anciently under the power of a single monarch, 
49ometimes styled by the Dutch simply the em- 
peror, and at other times king of Japan ; from 
this prince the governor of Bantam revolted, 
assumed the title of king, and was supported, in 
the quality of an independent prince, by the 
Dutch* It was by a dexterous management of 
these divisions that they maintained their owa 
power : for whenever the emperor of Java at- 
tempted any thing to the prejudice of Batavia, 
the king of Bantam immediately took up arms ; 
as, on the other hand, whenever the kii^ of Baa- 
fam took the field s^^sdast them, they never fidled 
to have recourse to the emperor of Java. But in 
the year 1^59, the emperor being embarrassed in 
the internal affairs of his own state, the king of 
Bantam seized this favourable opportunity to raise 
a large army, and attack the Dutch : supposing, 
that as they were deprived of the emperor's as- 
sistance, he should soon be able to make himself 
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master of Batavia, to viiiich he aitcorditigly laid 
siege. He found himself, however^ mistaken : 
for the company had now become so powerful, 
that they were able to defend themselves by 
theirown strength ; which they did so effectu^ 
sKlly, that, afier the loss of a g^at part of fais; 
forces, the king of Bantam was obliged to raise 
the siege, and even to retire precipitately inta 
his own dominions* The emperor of Java had' 
still less success ; for though he inherited, frook 
his fether, an invincible hatred to the company, 
yet they made him feel the effects of their 
power, and suffer severely for his obstinacy, 
though they were never able to conquer him,: 
norprevail upon him to have loiy sort of cor^ 
respwndence with them* * 

These disturbances did not prevent the gover* 
nor and council from engaging in a foreign war 
for the support of one dP their allies, the king oi 
Bengal, who was in great danger of being de« 
throned by his brother. At first, the Dutch aoitf 
furnished him wHh provisions and artiUery, 9xA 
offered him, in case he was expelled, a sanctuary: 
at Batavia ; but afterward finding that a consider-* 
able part of his subjects adhered to hbn firmly^ 
they sent over troops to his assistance, and noi 
only delivered him from the immediate dangei' 
he was in, but restored him to his fcmner dig«« 
nity. In gratitude for this seasonable assistance^ 
he gave them leave, to erect a fectory and even. 
afortatHuquely. By these means they ruined 
the English trade there, and secured all the 
commerce of those parts to themselves, at least 
for .some time. 

Yet these instances of good fortune could not 
ei&ce the remembrance of their miscarriage in 



China ; much less could they forgive the JesuitSy 
to whom they attributed the defeat of that em«> 
bassy. To be revenged on the authors of this 
ctisgrace, they equipped a fleet of thirty ships^ 
with orders to sail to the island of Macassar^ 
and to attack the city of that name^ in the port 
ei which they knew there was a P<M*tuguese fleet , 
richly laden, in which the Jesuits were deeply 
interested* They accordingly attacked Macas* 
sar at once by sea and by land ; and though the 
Indian monarch defended his allies with his 
whole force, yet the Dutch obtaiaed a complete 
victCMy, burnt three Portuguese ships, sunk two, - 
and took one so richly laden that it alone su^ 
ficiently reimbursed the expence of the Chinese 
embassy, as well as of this expedition* 
• To render their victory the more splendid^ they 
obliged the unfortunate king of Macassar to 
send a solemn embassy to fiatavia, and to sub> 
mit to such terms as the govemor-geneni 
thought fit to prescribe ; which were sufficiently 
aevere, insisting upon that prince ex];)elling aU 
the Portuguese settled in his dominions, and ala^ 
promising that he would never admit them^ or 
any other Europeans except the Dutch, to re* 
fide in his territories with the liberty of trading* 
The fortress and port of Jompandaro, with the^ 
district between three and four leagues round 
about it, were to remain the property of. the 
Dutch East-India company; the Jesuits were 
to be expelled ; their colleges and churches 
demolished, and their efiects c<Hifiscated to the 
use of the company ; and the king was to send 
an ambassador with suitable presents to the. 
govemor^eneral, to obtain the ratification 
of these disgraceful terms. 



After this hmg series of prosperity which the 
company enjoyed, they experienced the severest 
-check that they had ever met with since, their 
establishtnent in India. They had at this time 
.ft very fine settlement on the island of Formosa, 
•one of the Purest and most fruitful countries in 
4he East, abounding with all the necessaries of 
fife, producing various rich commodities, and 
.affording an opportunity of carrying on a vast 
commerce. They had built, for the protection 
of their colony, a square, which they had 
strongly fortified. The town was long and large, 
extremely well peopled ; and the inhabitants, 
from seven years <^d and upwards, being 
charged with a pdl-tax, at the rate of half a 
guilder per head, produced a revenue more than 
sufficient to defray the expences necessary £ov 
the maintenance of this important colony* 
Such, indeed, it might be well styled ; since by 
its situation at the distance of only twenty-ibur 
leagues from the coast of China, and one huuh 
dred and fifty from Japan, it afforded the meant 
of carrying on with ease, a trade to both, that 
was extremely beneficiaL The Chinese, in the 
year 165S, had laid a very formidable (dot for 
the destruction of the Dutch in this island, by 
an universal conspiracy among the natives; 
which, however, had not the desired effect, be- 
ing discovered in time, and entirely defeated. 
This piece of good fortune made those who 
were entrusted with the care of the companyls 
a&irs at fiatavia, in regard to tMs setdemeiity 
much more remiss than they had been with this 
nation ; so that they neglected the fortttcations^^ 
and suffered their magazines to be exhausted, 
while, by a steady «nd undiverted appls cat iocL to 



tnidti thtj were labouriag to advance their pri- 
rvate fortunes. > 

' At the time the Tartars made their last con- 
truest of China, there dwelt in the Dutch town 
on this island a taylor, called Iquon, who had an 
(enterprising genius, and an unconquerable aver- 
sion to the Tartars. This man got u^ther a 
small force, and by degrees became ibrmidable 
to the Tartar emperor ; who, finding that his 
'foible was ambition, offered to make him king 
of Canton and Fokien. He sent for him to Fo* 
kien, where he promised to invest him with this 
dignity ; but instead of keeping his word, he 
caused him to be seized, and conducted to Pekin, 
where he was soon after poisoned. This taylois 
who was so near obtaining the rank of a sove- 
reign, left a son, named Coxinga, who, on his 
lather's imprisonment, took upon him the com- 
mand of the fleet. 

He first demanded succours of the Dutch, 
which they refiised ; and this provoked him to 
4ftach a degree, that he resolved to turn his 
whole force against Formosa. He landed with 
forty thousand men, cut off all commumcation 
between the town and the rest of the island, 
mnd put to death those who had joined the 
Dutch, with all the marks of shame and cruelty 
^at he could invent, and without any regard to 
age, sex, or quality. He afterwards attacked 
«J1 the outworka at once, which prevented the 
Dutch from affording assistance to each of 
4!hem ; so that these places were soon carried, 
.though with a vast effusion of blood, and the 
governor was foreed to retire into Fort-Zealand. 
«The conqueror considering the sti^ngth of that 
{dace, aadjiow junfit hia atmy waato .undertake 



f^9ifge<rf'it9 nuide ehoice of tbe eldestof tlie 
j^ldi clefgyiiie% md sent with him his bre« 
^imxh t^i^or three schodmasters, and some of 
^ gnurastmen 9x001^ his prisoners, to per* 
ttiade thegoir«iiM>rtx> 8iin«nder| declaring h^ 
vmM pennit them to retire in safety, and that 
ke v<Hild not commit any violence upon the 
person or pn^rty of any individual among 
them ; but that if ^ey refused this proposition 
he wcnild put them to the swond without 
mercy* V The governor told the captives who 
brought him this mess^jge, that he felt all the 
WOmow and concern ki the world for their con- 
littlion ; but, i^t the same time, that there was 
nolMiig sthoQld induce him to betray the trus^ 
Fi^ip^ in him, by giving up the place he com^ 
]9i8Dded into the huids of his enemy. With 
tUa answer they moumfolly returned to Cox- 
iiigJSi ; who, as soon as he heard it, caused all 
1^4 prisoners to be put to death. 

Assistance was in vain attempted to be ^vei) 
fi^m th^ Dutch settlements at Batavia ; and a 
resolution was then taken to send an embassy to 
theemperc^qf the Tartars inChinft, to infon^ 
him they were in danger of losing Formosa, on 
ac^pount oi refusing to assist a Chinese subject 
in his rebellion : but not depending altogether 
upon the success of this embassy, five ships of 
war were equipped, and ssuled forthwith to the 
relief of the place. The governor Cojet made 
so obstinate a defence, that the uncle of Coxinga 
resolved to raise the siege without the consent or 
kaowlec]^ of his nephew, at least as to that 
p^vt of the army which he commanded. Though 
he managed this concern with the utmost se- 
.tFfcyv it was suspected by CQxmga, wh# 
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caused bis venerable relation to be arrested, and 
thrown into prison* After this, though famine 
and the plague raged in this camp, he pushed 
on the siege with so much vigour, tiiat the go- 
vernor found himself 6bliged to surrender, not- 
yithstanding the succours which he had ex- 
pected were in sight. Accordhigly, the p{ace 
being given up to the rebellious Chinese, he 
marched out with the remains of his garnson, 
and returned, on board the squadron^ to Bata- 
via ; where, instead of recei^ng the thanks of 
the governor-general and council, he was com- 
mitted to prison, and kept there a considerable 
time, for surrendering the place when he knew 
that relief was so near. This misfortune brought 
about a correspondence between the Dutch and 
the Chinese emperor, who consented to aiford 
his assistance to restrain the power of Coxinga, 
and to prevent him from committing depreda- 
tions in those seas and disturbing the commerce 
between China and Japan : points of very high 
concern to his subjects, and no less so to the 
Dutch, who saw the appearance of their affsdrs 
extremely altered, by the loss of this important 
setttement ; since instead of having the Spanish, 
Portuguese, and Chinese commerce at their 
disposal, they were now no longer able to send 
their own annual ships to Japan without great 
difficulty and danger^ 

On the accession of Aureng-Zib to the em- 
pare of the Indies, the Dutch had an opportunity 
of complimenting him ; which they did by a 
splendid embassy, that made the power and in- 
fluence of the company known to the great 
monarch of Hindostan. As they carried magnifi- 
cent presents, had^ nothing but general favours 
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to a^ and expressed themselTes in terms full of 
deference and respect, that prince, who had made 
his way to the throne by measures not the most 
conformable to justice, was extremely well pleaft- 
ed with the' application, granted in the hand- 
somest manner, their demands, and assured the 
company of his &your and protection. < 
. The king of Siam, who, in the opinion of the 
company, lay under great obligations to them, 
having in some respects deceived their expec- 
tations, was no longer considered as their friend, 
and they withdrew their factories out of his do- 
minions. That monarch, justly alarmed at this 
step, and knowing that it was impossible that he 
could escape the weight of their resentment, 
sent immediately his ambassadors to Batavta, 
where they were treated very respectfully ; and» 
on promising that no cause of. offence should 
be given for the future, their fectories were 
immediately re-established. It was by these 
political contrivances, intermixed with season- 
able acts of severity upon thdr own people^ 
when either through. insolence or rapacity they 
committed outrages upon the subjects of the 
more potent of the. native princes, that the 
Dutch raised their reputation to a great height» 
and prevailed upon many of the Indian princes 
to send their children to Batavia for education ; 
where they were sometimes entertained at the 
expence of, the compapy, and all imaginable 
pains taken to infuse into their minds a high 
idea of the naval power of these enterprising 
Europeans, and of their capacity to maintain 
tliat superiority which they had acqiured and 
possessed. • 



Still the Dutch iirefe ^e^bt^^ly sA^ddH^ 
thoat the loss of FormocM^ aiki paid 6ie greatest, 
attention to ^e mnny oveitiues made by the 
emperor of the Tartars in Chim^ for restoring^ 
them that pikace. There Vi^as the inore reason to 
^pect that this Inniarch "wo^ld act sincerely^ 
because Goxinga, not satined with FormoMi 
$Ad its dependencies, had iliade himself master 
of several i^tids beti^eisn thiEit country and Chi^ 
na, and had actually seizied some towns upon the 
continent. They thei>eft)re fitted out seventeen 
hi^ ships to jc^ the TaMbrs^ i&id to act with 
vi^up agtunst Cdkinga ; 'who gave them so 
wafiBA rece^faon, that 0^ Dutch commodore 
^H^ia oUiged to abandon Ins design, fite thett 
agl«ed to attack Coadtigft'sleet 1^ sea, t^ile th6 
Tartar general was to engage his forces on the 
ihoi^ After a Wttle of several hours, in whidi' 
the Difteh were Vietorioi!^, the |Hraftical admiral 
was htctd to retire ; but he effected his retreat 
in ^g«od ^er, jAhd without any appearance of 
de}e<^on or cfiilnay. The Tartar gei^ral, be^- 
fore the tisKtle began, drew up his forees in a 
r^uiar fine, aiid during all the time it hated 
^oSked on very qi^etly, n^thout aSbrding the 
ft^nalleBt assistance; and dn the Dittch com- 
inander expostulating with him on this conduct^ 
the other replied, that he had been unaUeto pre* 
irail on his men to fight, but in case the Dutch 
should renew the battle he tho^ht ihey would 
behave better. 

The commodore took the hint, and attadked 
Coxinga a second tiitoe, and routed him entiiely ; 
but the Tutar ^enetal was moticoiless as before* 
Victory however declared for the Dutch, and 
this was now of much greater consequence thaa 
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it had been foimerijr) .9mce it not oiiif cost Cos- 
iagaaUhis.new ccMiqucstS) but his life* The 
Tartars laid hold of this opportumty U> demo- 
lish the fortresses they had raised^ as £B^t as they 
left them ; and the Dutich were equally active in 
€arr3dng off whatever was valuable* The reco- 
very of Formosa was now looked upon as a 
thing certain, but when they came to make the 
attempt) they were strangely disq>pointed ; for 
Souja, who had recovered his liberty, re-as- 
sembled the fleet and army of his nephew, and 
disposed them in such a manner that nothing 
could b^ done against them with any prospect of 
success. The old Chinese general, however, 
bong a man of great experience, was not will* 
ing to risk all, if all might be saved without 
running such a hazard; and therefore was in- 
cHned to make peace with the Tartars, and to 
grant the Dutch a settlement. 

The son of Coxinga having discovered this 
deidgn, defeated it, and being elected command- 
er of the rebel forces, seized the old man, and 
sent him a second time to prison, where in a fit 
of melancholy he destroyed himself. TUs 
youthful officer if^erited all the sfHtit, and all 
the 'abilittes, of his &ther ; and managed his 
af&trs with so much courage and prudence, that 
the Dutch admiral was soon obliged to return to 
Batavia, without being able to execute^^the ob- 
ject for which he was sent. 

The young victor lived but a short time^ to 
wear the laurels he had gained ; and at his de- 
cease, the island was inherited by his son, then 
•a child. The public concerns were tolerably 
well conducted by his guardians, till he attained 
to the age of manhood; when exhibiting a mild 
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Md incliiM^idfy"'d^^pDilltiM5 wad |>g!miii iiyti>it 
tibe Tartars liad not «nl}r teduced but put to 
dfcilii theUng of FokieB, hsipiniMapal afiy, he 
vescdvedtapiire^eiital) dtisngw «f ^snffenng h^n- 
lielf inlihc fmiinefv by-sovf^nterliig rh» domi- 
likiRt. His etmtimisg ^m^^c not tetkifiecl wkh tiH% 
buC'defftiaiideclaiBobis pennns and lie oune.to 
. ^ F^kinin the 6ta«Rter of «i .abdicailed 
1683! pi^iK<^9 'idi^rehe hftdft-smaH pefttiesfd- 
— ' ic^vred him, ahdiiinisiii *c(lhep puticiikirs 
treated iriiii l^dness' and vesjleet. TIibb the 
feland of FotTOOsa, or at least thatpaxt of it -Wkadk 
belonged to the Dutbh, beeiaHe temiiited' to ^e 
Chhie^ emphv, and has contened so ever WKia ; 
1^1^ tacdfxi keeping always a bodf of tmNe 
thousand Teguter troops in^ k, irhich are 
changed once in thi^e years, and sotoetinies w- 
^ner, in order to prevent a veoarrenoe of fotol^ 
revolts. 

One of the moatimpoitant wars in <v^ikh the 
Dtttdi eRge^;ed, was that wkh the king of 2^- 
bassan This empire, which comprehends the 
best pait of the island of Celebes, was (hen m- 
habited by a brave and numerous pec^; whose 
tnonarchs having never snbnutted. to the Portu- 
gese, had consequently a strong a^ersio&from 
the yoke of the Dutch, with whom they wel« 
lie ver on good terms, on accomit of the inter- 
course whit;h these islanders preseiVed wi^l&te 
Moluccas, and the protection they had given to 
the Portuguese, who tookshelter among them. 
The subjects of the king of Macassar had 
murdered some of the Dutch who had landed 
in his dominions, and had likewise plundered se- 
veral ships that had run ashore upon their coasts. 
Before however any hostilities w^ comnntted) 



« tirtfttf "Iras set on foot, by which the Idng proh 
ihiaad to give full sati«fectkm ibr these h^juries, 
ts BhOt to^make isuch submtssioR as sfaoold be re* 
quired ^om -fahn on these accounts. Notwitfa- 
standii^ these proposals, the company thoogfht 
pttiptr to send then* «dntind with a squadron of 
thirteen ifien><yf-Wftr, and & mxtsbtr of trims- 
ports, with oiders to^ee ite latetlvicty strictif 
executed in every articles He arrived «t . -. 
Mdcassar onthe 19tht>f Decendier. On j^^^; 
the next mormng he was visited by two ^*:^* 
deputies from the kingj who brought With them 
a thousand and fifty*six ingots of gold, whic^ 
had been promised as a satisfiiction forthemur- 
d^ of the Dutch, and also another large sum for 
the vessels tliat had been plundered ; but at iSie 
same time they declared in liie name of their 
king, that tl% submissions required were incon- 
sistent with his dignity, and therefore could not 
' be complied with. As this refusal had been ex* 
petted by the company, and as they were in* 
formed also that the king of Macassar had sent 
m large fleet to attack the island of Bouton, they 
imrmediately declared war* They made two 
descents upon die country, and canied off an 
incredible quantity of plunder, burnt ^fty villa- 
ges to the ground, and about a hundred ships in 
several ports, the^ king not having Apprehended 
iluch a visit. They tb&i proceeded tos Bouton, 
Which was at that tim;e besieged by the king of 
Macassar's general at the head of ten thousand 
men. The Dutch attaicked them in thdr in* 
trenchments, and finding means to set their 
fviagafiEines- on fire^ %rced them to raise the siege. 
^Pfais eVent<was fbH<^ed'by such a prodigious de- 
serticm in the Indian armies, that the generals 
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of the king of Macassar found themselres olih 
liged to enter into a treaty with the Dutch admi- 
ral ; and being able, to obtain no tjerms, sgirrea- 
dered at discretion* . The first step the victors 
took was to disarm their prisoners^ hve or sax. 
thousand of* whom they sent to a desert island^ 
^veral hundred they kept as slaves^ and five 
thousand auxiliaries of difierent nations they de- 
livered up to the king of Palacca, who had beei) 
their faithful. ally during the war. After every, 
thing was settled, the Dutch admiral returned in 
triumph to BataYia, whe^ he was received with 
universal admiration. 

It soon appeared that the Indian monarch had 
entered into the negociation only to gain time. 
He began to excite tlie neighbouring princes 
against, the company, by representing that no- 
thing could save them from being reduced to the 
condition of subjects to these Europeans, but bj 
entering into, a close .alliance with each other^ 
and employing the whole of their, forces against 
the common^ enemy. His representations were 
effectual i and the sovereigns readily entered in- 
to alliance, and ^xer^ed themselves to the utmost 
in raising their respective propoitions of forces : 
so that the kii^ of Macassar, as the head of 
thi|5 league, speedily assumed a more fonmdable 
appearance than ever. * 

While he was making these preparations, 
the Dutch, who were infprmed of all that was 
passing, equipped a considerable squadron, and 
pressed into their service all the neighboviring 
powers over whom they had any influence* 
The contest was bloody, but victory decided 
completely in favour of the Dutch i and from. 
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dus'pifi^od tiie company have considered ^ j^ 
all ^sputes rather as instirrections and ^^^ 
rt^Htons, dtttn wars with free and inde- 
pendent states. The treaty entered into on thiH' 
occasion fixed the trade of spices entirely and 
without control in the hands of the Dutch com- 
pany ; whereais fonrierly, both the Portuguese 
and the English had found means to purchase 
them in Celebes, which were carried thither 
from the Moluccas, and periiaps from other 
countries wiA' which the Europeans have no 
correspondetice. 

During the Wars of France in £iir6pe, the 
Dutch took Pondicherry, Which in their hands 
was embellished and fortified, but it was restored 
at the conclusion of peace. When it is const* 
dered how many evils atarice has entailed on 
these countries, which nature seems by the pro« 
fusion of her g^fits to have destined for happin<:ss ; 
With how itiany wrecks those seas, int^ri^rsed 
Widi verdant isles, have been covered ; and M^th 
how much blood -those odoriferous shrubs, the 
fniit and the baik of which stimulate our lainguid 
appetite, has been besprinkled ; we might be 
tempted to dc^precate commerce as the cause of 
aU these misfortunes. It is however more than 
probable, that ^very nation Which seeks for 
wealth by means of maritime commerce atts 
nearly in the same manner. The dan|;ers they 
encounter on the watery element, the resistance 
they experience before they obtaiti the object 
which they are seeking at the hazard of lilbi 
and the desire of returning to their native coun- 
try in affluence, render thtm hisen^ble to these 
dreiidfid consequences : hence they abandon 
theiiiselvea to every kind of excess, and beat 
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down with ferocious hands every obstacle that 
opposes their pursuit of wealth. 

Were we in possession of as minute details of 
the commercial transactions of the Argonauts, 
the Phcenicians, the Carthaginians^ and the Ty- 
rians, as we have of our own, we should find 
the same scenes of violence and injustice. Ma- 
ritime commerce is said at fii'st to be humble 
and submissive ; it gives way to circumstances, 
and insinuates itself into favour ; it afterward 
commands and compels : such is, and always 
will be its progress. Seldom does it prove use- 
ful to those who go in search of it, and never 
does it render them happier. This has been 
urged in apology for the Dutch ; though it must 
at last be acknowledged, that no nation has com- 
mitted in India more cruelties, and more acts 
pf injustice, with greater coolness and indiffer- 
ence. 

Whatever they did was the result of reflection 
and system. It was by this sure and deliberate 
mode of proceeding, that they were able to 
unite under their hands, and in one spot, the 
whole treasure of the spices which nature had. 
distributed in different places* To Ceylon they 
confined the growth and culture of the cinna- 
mon-tree : the clove-tree, which flourished in all 
the Moluccas, they transplanted to Amboyna, 
and immured it within the boundaries of that 
island: they allow the nutmeg-trees to propa- 
gate in the isles of Banda ; but they are strictly 
guarded by strong garrisons and vessels, which, 
hovering continually around them, prevent all 
other nations from collecting their fruit. These 
unwholesome islands are however, in fact, the 
^ve of their tyrannical usurpers. The Dutcl^ 
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send thither their inalefiietors, whom the go- 
vernment does not choose to punish with imme- 
diate death* They are used also as a place of 
correction for young libertines, whose reforma- 
tion is not entirely despaired of. These exiles 
are enrolled among the company's troops ; but 
nothing can be more dismal thsui their fate in 
the isles of Banda. They are confined to wretch- 
ed bread, made of the juice of a tree which 
grows in that country, and to such animal food 
as is scarcely fit for the nourishment of the hu- 
man species. The principal of these garrisons 
is in the island of Celebes, inhabited by the 
Macassars. It was not without the greatest dif- 
ficulty, as we have just seen, that the Dutch 
subdued these warlike and obstinate people* 
They cannot even now keep them in subjection, 
but by fomenting quarrels between their petty 
kings, and supporting the one against another. 

It may be here observed, that nature, more 
powerful than the efforts of these monopolising 
Hollanders, often conveys back the nutmeg-tree 
to its native country. Certain large birds j which 
are not unaptly called the gardeners of the aro- 
matic plants, swsdlow whole nutmegs, and re- 
turning them by the usual passs^, tiius replant 
them in the Moluceas, from which they have 
been eradicated by the Dutch. Wlten this peo- 
ple found it necessary to encourage the multipli- 
cation of this tree, they forbade these birds to 
be killed, under pain of death : they at present 
bestow a reward on every person who brings one 
of their heads ; but these precautions are not su& 
ficient to prevent the nutmeg-tree from appear- 
ing in places from which they wish to proscribe 



and to tear it up whei^ver they find it* 
^ jj Aftdr thci p^ace of Ni|iiegu«iQ| Whci^ 
. i^«g* th^ Dut/ch were free fipm any apprehenr 
r — ' * «ion of agiuo ^eeipg hostile aquadroo* 
in. the Id4>^Sx th^y rcioewed their n^eodatioas 
iVJtU several of the petty princeSf in oraer to se^ 
cure the immopoly of trade in . dieir dominionSf 
And they yrere no lea» as^doQus in contriving to 
free themselves bora those dangers to which 
they wigre f:on^uaUy ei^posed* in their principal 
tettl^roent upon thei islioid of Java.; respecting 
which they were continually in fear* fron^ 
causes thfit wei^ hujL too well founded, and 
which therefore) for the sake of domestic and 
general security, they held themselves obliged t(^ 
tiy every method to remove* 

The powers that ocpasiooed this uneasiness 
Were the ^iQp^ror of Java, and the king of Bai^ 
lami now an iiKlependent prince, though his 
predecessors were only govenuH^ of that city ai)4 
province for the emperor* The Dutch had doiif 
^ir business by playing pfif these moiiarchf 
against each other, which 8^h#m^ though th^f 
had hitherto practis^ it with much d^xt^dty 
and successi they yet 4Qu|)ted, and with r^a^oni 
^Uld QQtbedppe for everjf they thei^efore eiif 
des^vQured to get thes^ monarchs completely into 
subjectipn t<> them^} without appearipg to subdiif 
them l^y foirce^ which wc^ld have bepu difficult^ 
if not impps^iblp*; This purpQse they have so &r 
effi^aedt th^ thpughth{^y.U|ink it right tQ trei^t 
these spyertig^s with sdl iinfigjyp^ble respect, ye^ 
they have o^IoQg^ a^y apppehi^n^ioQA from the 
#^gip^. of th^^ ^mp$|^r» nor frwd.t^ JVI«i9t|Ac# 
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ivUeh llie;Httg of BiACam mig^t miik^ thdr 
opemtionsi 

- The emperor of Java »% Mohammedan^ and 
it conatiaiidy served by womeA ; of whom he takes 
aa^many as he pleases^ as wives or eoocubines* 
Sinsie . of ;hi9 priests are bound toiAake a pilgriiti- 
age every year to Mecca^ to make vows for the' 
ac2fety • and prosperity > of the king and n>yal Bn- 
mily. The principle persons in his court are ob- 
Kged at every audience to approach him crawl-- 
ing on their knees ; and such of his subjects as 
commit the slightest &ult, are poniarded on the 
spot with a little daggers and as this -is the only 
punishment in ,use, so the slightest as vt^ell as* 
the greatest fiuilts are capital crimes among these 
peo^. 

A war of considerable importance ^ _. 
Ixoke out at Java> occasioned by the death , * ' 
of .the emperoF) andarthe disputes which 
arose about the succession : the party which the- 
company adhered to. was that of the deceated em- 
peror's brother ; t(^hile the Javanese^ or at least a 
great part of them, espoused that of his son and 
hticv This war was more -obstinaite and of long- 
er oontiBuance than could have been expected ; 
a circumstance which was owing to tht young 
-emperor's takmg into his service many of the In- 
dian soldiers^ who in a time of profound peace 
had been disbsmded by the Dutch^ and who, be- 
ing acquainted with the European discipline,^ 
proved very formidable enemies. These men^ 
shewed themselves in the course of the war, not 
at dl inferior in point of sagacity and stratagem 
to the best officers in the Dutch army ; and, from - 
thor great activity in marching, and their pei^ 
&ct knowledge of the country, they gained fre- : 
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(juent adtrantages. Btit thef compftiif, b^ the 
help of magazines and fortresses, being aUe to 
keep much longer in the field, and also to trans- 
port on board their ikets the troops, whenever it 
was deemed necessary, the Javanese found th^3ci<« 
selves grievously distressed ; so that at length 
both sides being equally fetigued with a contest 
which produced nothing but mischief and blood- 
shed to either, agreed to come to terms of ac* 
commodation« 
. -^ In the midst of these troubles, the go-^ 
170$. vemor*generaI John Van Hoom, had the 
'^ courage and perseverance to undertake 
the rebuilding of the town*house. It had been 
constructed about half a century before, but be- 
ing composed of brick and wood it began to go 
rapidly to decay : it might indeed have been ea- 
sily and at a small expenee repaired^ but that 
was deemed unworthy the fnagnificence of Bata» 
via. The new stadthouse shews to what a de- 
gree this notion was carried, since it is reputed 
the most superb structure that has been erected^ 
by Europeans since they penetrated to the In- 
dies. In this noble building the council or col- 
lege of justice assembles, and it contains also 
apartn^ents for many inferior courts ; so that all 
the business of the colony is transacted hea^y 
and with every possible convenience* 
* It has been confidentiy said, that, from the 
events of this war, the administration of Bata- 
via were ponvinced that the natives had some se- 
cret resources, which, with all their industry, they 
have never yet been able to di3cover ; for the 
places which had been destroyed and ^plundered 
more than once dining the cqntinuadon of hosU- 
lities, and the inhabitants of which were reduced 
to the utmost misery, were in a short time in as 



gooda concHtiaii as beftict' and the people ap- 
peared with all their bracelets^ and other litUe 
x>maments of goldy about, them as usual. It 
• is V indeed certain, that not in Java only, but 
throughout the whole of India, the natives are 
wonder&Uy suspicious of the Europeans, and 
conceal with the utmost care the places and the 
means of procuring either gold*dust or precious 
atones* 

About this period co&e was first culti- . j. 
▼ated in Java ; not as a curiosity, but as j.^o. 
an article of commerce* A notion had 
long prevailed that the Arabs were as jealous 
«nd circumspect in regard to this plant as the In- 
dians were about the gdd-dust ; and that to pre* 
.vent its being transplanted into other countries, 
they never suffered a nngle grain to. pass out of 
their hands, till it was dned in the oven so as 
to deprive it of the power of vegetation. This, 
however, seems to have been erroneous ; £br about 
the year 1690, some coffee-shrubs in pots were 
transported to Batavia, where they flourished ; 
butit was not till nearly thirty years afterward 
that the people of that colony attempted to roast 
It and use it as an agreeable beverage. Since that 
time coffee has become a commodity of some im«- 
portance in Java, as also in the island of Ceylon, 
with the soil of which latter place the plant is 
said to agree better than with that of Arabia, as 
about Mocha the coffee-bushes seldom risehtgh^ 
er than ftom six to ten or twelve feet, while in 
Java and Ceylon, they will grow conimoniy to 
the height of from twenty to forty feet. It Is^ 
however, much doubted whether the flavour of 
^e Java and Ceylon coffee is equal to that of 
Arabia j it was at first universally acknowledged 
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to be inferior^ but in time the fernier gvew tnat^ 
into^ esteem, and the Dutch now pefsaade^ them* 
selves that it is not lew vakiabte than that of 
Mocha. 

The wav in Java broke out afreih and ocati-» 
nued- four ^r five years^ by which the company 
were putt^ a great deal (^trouble, and wisrs 
taught, . that it was not prudent to employ vegu* 
lar troops for many years together against a 
barbarousnation, because, however the enemy 
may be worsted, they are at last beat into oou« 
rage and discipline. The Dutch .weie fully con- 
vinced, that the continuation of hostilities was 
against th^ir interest ; but they were unwilling 
to sacrifKe the advantages they had so long en« 
joyed, or to conclude the vn^ upon wome terms 
than they .might have had at the beginmng* 
At length, an arrangement was effected,, by 
which the pei^ce' of the inland . was .restored* 
This, however, had not long been enjoyed^ wheii 
a discovery was made of a very de^ and daa* 
gerous desig^5 the aim of Which ^ was. no less 
than the entire subversion of the government 
of Batavia, by the d^stnictiott of all the Dutch 
inhabitants, and of the Christians of every deno* 
roination who lived under their protection. 
* A D '^^ plot, was detected on the last day 

J* J * of the year, but how or by whom has 
never been made known, at least with 
any degree of ceitainty. Some have ascribed it 
to the sagacity of the coiBicil of the^ Indies ; 
others are of opinion, that some of the accom* 
plices being mistrustful of the event, secured 
themselves by betraying their confederates* 

' Without, however, enquiring into the truth of 
et<jber.of • these conjectuies, it is ceftain that the 
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Mnspirators were arrested wkhbut any confusion^ 
and their whole design defeated* In throe months 
they were brought to trial and convicted : when 
the undertaking appeared in its nature and ma- 
nagement, to have been little inferior to the Ca« 
tilinarian conspiracy for overturning the Roman 
fvpublic. The original author of this plot was a 
Javanese, who had t^pent four years in establish- 
iag secret correspondences over a great part of 
the island, before he disclosed it to the person 
wh<»a he afterwards put at the head of the de- 
sign, and who had been engaged in it about two 
yeanu This chief was Erberfeldt, burgess of 
Batavia, whose &ther had been a member of the 
provincial college, and a captain of the horse, 
but his mother was a Moor. His great motive 
iar joining this cabal was the ambition of making 
himself sovereign of Bactavia. Besides these, 
there were eight or ten more of different ranks 
and nations, sdl of them but mean people, who 
embarked in this design, and for many months 
together employed themselves in taking mea- 
sures for carrying it into execution. 

It is a singular drcumstance that during all 
this time, and where so many were entrusted 
with the secret, no part of it should be divulged : 
and it would appear ,much more so, that when 
the conspirators knew their own force, they were 
80 dilatory ; if it had not been discovered from 
their confessions, that they waited to see what 
turn the war of Java would take. The plan of 
the conspirators was to surprise the city, and to 
put to death all wha were not of their party ; 
after which they took it for granted that th< 
xnaxed multitude of different nations inhabiting 
the lowep countries would either willbglf join 
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theni) or. subniH through Jean . TiieiDb|ect>«r 
their cou<icil% therefore, was to . give effect, to 
ilus point of the surprise* The whole tnnmo 
tion was copcected in the house of Erbeife]dl» 
situated outside of the city* The con^irators 
likewise often met at a coiuitry-hoose of hi% 
whence they cariied on a coitespondence with se»-_ 
Vera! MQhammedan princes and chiefis pf the In* 
dian nations, whom they JhadJoand means to 
draw over to their party* They had agreed that 
the first attack, should be mwie early oa. the 
new-year's day, upon the bouses t>f the giMrecnoiv 
general^ the council, andother magistrates jn the 
citadel and city, so as to inclade in the. massacre 
all the principal persons of the government^ 
The last rendezvous of the conspiralsors waafixed 
for the evening that should have pneceded the at- 
tack* Every thing was arranged, . both with jre- 
gard to the destruction, ol the government and 
the appointment of all the -different officers. in 
the new arrangement of affairs* Befcffe, how- 
ever, the day . Arrived^ the plot was discovered ; 
the actors taken %nd executed ; and that the me* 
tnory of th]». singular transaction might he pre- 
served, the house of the principal criminal was 
demolished) and the column of in&my erected 
upon the spot, with an inscription in shi. differv 
cnt languages, to the following import* 

^ In this place formerly stood the house of 
" that unworthy traitor, Peter Erberfeldt, on 
>^ which spot . no other house shall henceforth 
« stand for ever." 

: As the pillar fronts the road, and most of the 
people who pass by it understand some or other 
•f thfc lauguagesj. it. may be presumed that this 
jMMWei^ the end of the govemmenu By the 



eat^cuHcm 6i Eriterfeldt and hi5 accomplices, the 
treason wits cut oS, but the roots of discontent 
filHi remained) of which the Dutch were made 
Bensible in the course of a few years. The Chi- 
feiese who were settled among, them had beeik 
larmerly- allowed to celebrate, at a certain sea^ 
flOQ of' the year, the feast of their grand idol ; 
hut a& they were particularly mtschieirous at this 
fbstiTal, 'and presumed much upon the liberty 
granted, the custom had been abolished for ma* 
iiy 3rears« The Chinese conceiving rightly that, 
with the present governors, mioney would, in 
evevy case> be effectual, petitioned for a revival 
ef the f^ ; and by offering a large present, ob«- 
Cained their request : aflter which thiey were ne- 
ver qniet tiH they brought upon themselves that 
d0st3*ucti(m which to sluccedding ages will appear 
almost incredible* 

. The' nufiiber df the Chinese in the city and 
(mburbs, at 'the time, of this conspiracy, amount- 
'Csd, by a very moderate computation^ to about 
isinetj' thousand! nien ; and the end they had in 
(rietir wafr to massacre all the Europeans, by 
iwhiclrnieans ^ey.diought they should become 
^nafttors <»f whatever the company possessed in 
ihe island of Java* Full of these ambitious' no^ 
tionfiy' nambetB of- then^ began to retire to the 
jfnountains ; where they fuUaged,^ burnt,* and 
murdered, without 'mercy, :^d without assign- 
ing, any reaaoki'ferJthis behaviour. The coun- 
try people who: were subjects to lihe company 
took mikny of them prisoners, and sent them to 
Batavta ; half of whom were banished to Ceylon, 
and the rest, after suitable admonition, were 
suffered to return to their habitations* This 
lenity, hoveever, was very fer from having ^ 
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good effect ; on the contraiy, the' rebels in the 
mountains grew daily stronger, and did ira* 
mense mischief* At length the regency thought 
fit to send a body of eight hundred men against 
these rebels, which succeeded in defeating and 
completely dispersing them. In the tnean time 
five of the Chinese desired to be admitted to the 
council, to whom they discovered the wfadie de* 
sign in which their countrymen were engaged,' 
and towards the execution c^ which they had al- 
ready provided cannon, together with great 
quantities of ammunition, which they had pri- 
vately lodged in their houses, as well within the 
city as without. They had likewise sunk mines 
in several pliices, which were actually filled vnth 
gunpowder. On receiving this information, eve- 
ry precaution was taken ; the guards at the gates 
of the city were doubled, the forts and every post 
destined for the security of the settlement were 
reinforced, and all the officers were ordered to 
join their respective corps immecfiately, under 
the severest penalties. Still, hovtrever, the re** 
gency could not believe that the danger was so 
great, or the defection so universal, as it was Ti&- 
presented ; and therefore, satisfied with acting 
on the defensive, they began to ddiberate on the 
means of extinguislung diese jealousies, and of 
reducing the Chinese to their duty : but they 
•were quickly made sensible of their mistake, 
and chat things were gone too far to admit of 
any such palliative remedies ; the Clunese rely- 
ing so much on their superiority of number, that 
instead of being conciliated by this disposition of 
mildness, they threw off the mask, and recurred 
at once to open force. 
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Ontys'tlie'regdiicyiiftmediatelyis&ued ^ £. '. 
their orders that none of the ^ Chinese j^^o./- 
should appear out of door% nor have any '-♦■*' ^ 
light in> their houses, upon pain- of death. At 
nine in the evening the rebels, now augmented 
to the number of thirty ofr forty thousand, ad^^ 
vanced to the city -mth- trumpets, drums,' and 
other martial music, hoping that their -friends 
within the gates would be ready to afTond them 
all necessary idd. In. thisj however, tHey were 
completely disappointed ; - and after several se-. 
vere contests during the night, they were^ob^ 
liged to desist andretire. : The council then as^ 
fiembled, and published an 'order for putting all 
the Chinese within the cityto immediate death, 
the women and children oi^y excepted* Theit* 
houses were accordingly broken open, and in a' 
few hours the streets, the rivers, and canals 
Were covered with dead bodies, aifording- a most 
dread&il and melancholy spectacle* It was then 
thought necessary to erect a battery y in order td 
lire upcMi the house of the Chinese captain, vk 
which about eighe hundred men had taken re* 
fiige* As s6on as a sufficient breach was made^ 
it was attacked and carried by assault ; when 
thirty of the women ran ^ut on th^ promise *of 
having their lives spared, and among these the 
Chinese captain himself, who, being discovered 
in female apparel, was seized and sent to the ci* 
tadel. About noon the coiinselloi^ returned 
into the city with the ^tachment> under their 
command, and the pe^le began to htfge for 
eome respite from the horrors of slaughter; f- But 
such of the Chinese as had- hitherto escaped^ now 
driven into a 6ta^ of despair, barricadoed tdeir 
houses, and Xheti $et fire to them f so that at 
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mid-day the city was in flamesy by which the 
greatest part of it, and particularly the Chineae 
quarter which was the most populous, was re- 
duced to ashes* It is impossible to express the 
consternation which this occasioned ; multitudes 
of women were seen running to the citadel for 
shelter, while the men al^ leaped into the streets, 
where they were either shot or cut to pieces : 
with this bloody scene, and the massacre of six 
hundred and thirty-five prisoners who were 
confined in the citadel, the horrors of the day at 
length terminated. During the whole time of 
this melancholy tragedy*^ the riches of the people, 
which were immense, were abandoned as a prey 
to those who would take them ; and some who 
were more engaged about pillage than the 
|>usiness of murder are said to have thus obtained 
eight or ten thousand crowns. No fewer than 
^ twelve thousand Chinese of all ranks and ages 
fell in this day, while the number of Dutch did not 
exceed one hundred men. Perhaps however if 
the Chinese had succeeded the slaughter would 
not have been less. As soon as things were a 
little settled in the city, the governor-general set 
a price upon the heads of the chiefs of the rebels, 
but oQered a pardon to all who should submit 
and return to their allegiance before a certsun 
tin^; and notwithstanding what had passed, mul* 
titudes came in and accepted the profiered terms« 
It will now be proper to give a brief narrative 
of the most iittportant circumstances relating to 
the Dutch settlements in India. All the inha* 
bitants of B^tavia enjoy liberty of conscience, 
except in the article of public worship. Priests 
fioid monks are not allowed to walk in their 
liabitsintho streets^ yet they are permitted to 



eiercise their Hefigion in tranqiiillityi the Jesuits 
however are excepted,' not so much on account 
of their doctrines, as of th^ disturbances which 
tSiey have at Afferent times excited, in almost 
all places where they have been established. As' 
the religion of the Chinese is accounted an abo- 
minati<»), they are not suffered to have a pagoda 
in the city ; but they have one about a leagueV 
distant, where they likewise bury their dead* 
Every Indian nation at Batavia has its head, 
or chief, who takes care of its interests ; but he 
has not the power of deciding any thing of 
public importance, and his function properly 
speaking regards only the afiairs of religion and 
any slight controversies that may arise among 
his countrymen* To give a clear idea of the 
manner in which this people Hve at Batavia, it 
will be necessary to say something of the Indian 
nationsy and of their cUfferent manners and em- 
ployments* 

The Javanese are skilled in agriculture, fish- 
ing, la^d ship-building* They commonly wear 
no other habit than a kind of short petticoat, 
reaching to their knees, all the rest of their bo- 
dies being naked; they caiTy likewise across their 
shoulders a sort of sash, or scarf, in which hangs 
a little sword, and on their heads they wear a 
bonnet* Their cabins are neater than those of 
the other Indian nations, built of split bamboos, 
• with a large spreading roof which hangs over the 
house, and under the eaves of which they sit and 
take the.air* 

The Chinese inhabitants are very numerous : 
they seem naturally adapted for trade, are ene- 
mies to idleness, and think nothing hard or la- 
U^ouft if the doing it is attended with a cer* 
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boil4x entfsrpn^ng, have. a great deal i>f addfes%- 
and are iodefatigably in^ustriousu • Thteip . ptfne*) 
Iration is so extra9i*dii>ar^9 that h is a cQmn^oa-. 
^jringat 3atavia that the.. Dutch have onjy one, 
eye? bu| the Chinese two.? they ai'e however de- 
ceitful, take a pride in imposing upon*those who* 
deal with then), juod boast of tliat cunning of 
\yhiGh they oughjt .to be ashanoed* • In husbandry 
and navigation they &r surpass all other Indian 
nations. Most of t}ie sugar-mills .in Batavia 
belong tp them, and the distillery pf arrack is> 
entirely in their hands; ; They are the carriers, 
of Asia, and the East-India company itself fre« 
quently makes use of their vessels. They keep 
iii the shops and most of the inns in the city^ 
and are likewise the &rmers of the duties, ex- 
cises, and customs. 

. The Malayans who live at Batavia employ 
themselves chiefly in fishing : their vessels are 
neat and elegant,; s^nd their sails are ingeniously 
made of straw. They are a wicked and profli*> 
gate people, and often commit murders for very 
trifling temptations. They profess the Mo- 
hammedan religion, but do not practise the mo- 
iety enjoined by the prophet. The negroes 
who live at Batavia are mostly of the same pro-? 
fession : they come from the, coast of Bengal, and 
dress in thesame manner as tlie Malayans ; some 
of them work' at trades, others are a kind of 
pedlars. They ai:e; not fufiered to live . in the 
city, but have their quarter near the Chinese 
burying-ground. . They have a chief to whom 
they pay the greatest submissioni, and he has a 
magnificent house in their quarter, well furnish- 
^ according to their manner. Tbdi* arms are. 



$or the most part long sabres and large buck- 
lers. 

The Topasses are idolaters composed of dif- 
ferent Indian nations, and are of different trades 
and professions ; their merchants carry on a 
great commerce in all the neighbouring islands* 
There are also at Batavia some of the Macassars, 
&mous for their little poisoned arrows, which 
they blow through a trunk ; the wound given 
by one of these is mortal. The Bougils are 
natives of some islands near Macassar; and since 
the conquest of this latter, they have settled at 
Batavia. They are a very hardy people, and 
on that account the company employ them as 
soldiers. The Armenians and other Asiatics 
who reside in Batavia go thither for trade, and 
stay no longer than their business requires. 
The natives of the country, who are established 
in the neighbourhood of Batavia, and for a tract 
of about forty leagues along the mountains, are 
more immediately subject to the governor- 
general. The company send commissaries 
among them, who adqiinister justice and 
collect the public revenue. The principal 
people resort at certain times to the metropolis, 
to give an account of the conduct of these 
commissaries in what they call the low country, 
which is immediately about the city, where ^the 
members of government, and the rich merchants, 
have their pleasure-houses. This part of the 
island is inexpressibly beautiful, and it may be 
ssad without exaggeration that art and nature 
seem to. contend in its embellishment. Rich 
and regular plantations appear on every side, 
most of them furnished with mansion-houses 
tiiat in splendour &11 little short of palaces ; and 
every thing is kc^t in such good order as to 
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do honour to their possessors* The company's 
territories are however not confined within 
these narrow bounds ; but its authority extends 
}hto different parts of the island. 

The island of Ceylon is about as large as 
Ireland. Little is known of its history. The 
Hindoos say that it was conquered by the 
almighty Rama, who constructed a bridge over 
the shoaJs and islands, which is still remaining, 
and is called by his name, but the Moham- 
medans style it Adam*s bridge. In the reign of 
Claudius, ambassadors were sent to Rome by a 
Chingalese rajah or king. When the Portuguese 
seized this island, the chief monarch was the 
j^ king of Cotta ; but the central province of 
J.S06, Candy afterwards appears as the leading 
- principality. The Portuguese retained 
possession of the shores till about the year 1660, 
when they were expelled by the Dutch ; between 
whom and the king of Candy a war arose which 
lasted seven year^, and terminated in 1766 
by the submission of the latter, who suiTendered 
all the coasts, and agreed to furnish yearly a 
quantity of cinnamon at a low rate. From the 
sordid domination of the Dutch, it has lately 
passed ujider the more liberal authority of the 
J. j^ British j and it is to be hoped that our 
lioz, countrymen will furnish us with more 
^ precise accounts of the Dutch possessions 
in general, which mercantile jealousy has hither- 
to concealed in profound obscurity. . 

The religion of Ceylon is the ancient worship 
of Boodh ; whose images appear with short 
crisped hair, because it is said that he cut it with 
a golden swovd that pix)duced this effect. This 
island is only important, in a commercial view^ 
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from its celebrated products of cinnamon and 
gems. The harbour of Trincomale on the cast 
is of great consequence to us, because there is 
none on the eastern coast of Hihdostan ; and it 
has been supposed, that in case any great revo- 
lution, to which all human affairs are subject, 
should expel us from the continent of India, this 
island might afford an extensive and grand asy- 
lum where the British name and commerce 
might be perpetuated. 

The natives of Ceylon, called Chingalese, ei- 
ther from a native or, Portuguese term, are not 
so black as those of Malabar, and have few man- 
ners and customs distinct from the Hindoos. It 
Is said that among this people several brothers 
may have one wife in common ; and that poly- 
gamy is also allowed to the males. In genera], 
chastity is little esteemed in the oriental coun- 
tries ; and the morality of many nations is so 
•loose in this respect, that the intercourse of the 
sexes is considered as a matter of much more 
indifference than the use of certain foods. 

The native town of Candy, in the centre of the 
island, seems to be of small size and consequence, 
and probably only distinguished by a palisade 
and a few temples. It was taken by the Portu- 
guese in 1590 ; but no recent traveller appears 
to have visited this deep recess of sovereign 
power. 

The chief town of the Portuguese, Dutch, and 
English possessions, is Columbo, a handsome 
place, and well fortified. The residence of the 
governor is elegant, but consists of only one floor, 
with a balcony to receive the cool air. In this 
town there is a printing-presj^ where the Dutch 
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published their religious books in different eaik* 
em languages. 

The northern parts of Ceylon are chiefly left 
to the natives ; but the town of Jafha, in a de- 
tached isle, was a Dutch settlement. The great 
pearl-fishery is conducted in the gulf of Manar, a 
miserable place in a sandy district, to which 
water is brought from Aripoo, a village four 
miles to the south ; the shoals near Rama's 
bridge supply inexhaustible stores of this valued 
produetion. 

Little mendon is made of the manufactures 
<;ondi!et:td in this island ; but the natives seem 
not unskilled in the common works in gold and 
iron. 

The pearl-fishery begins about the middle of 
February, and continues till the middle of April. 
During this period the village of Condatchey is 
crowded with a mixture of thousands of peoplci 
of different colours, countries, casts, and occupa- 
tions ; with numerous tents, huts, and shops ; 
while the sea presents many boats hastening to 
the banks, or returning with the expected riches. 
The divers are chiefly Christians, or Mohamme- 
dans, who descend to the depth of from five to 
ten fathoms, and remsdn under water about two 
minutes, each bringing up about a hundred oys- 
ters in his net. The precious pearls found in 
these fish are always formed like the coats of an 
onion around a grain of sand, or some extrane- 
ous particle, which serves as a nucleus, the ani- 
mal covering it with glutinous matter to prevent 
disagreeable friction ; and even those inclosed in 
the shell seem produced by similar exertion to 
cover some rough party but these are darker and 
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bluer than genuine pearls. The yellow or gold- 
coloured pearl is most esteemed by the natives ; 
and some are of a bright red lustre ; but the 
grey and dark colours are of no value. 

The second government is that of Amboynay 
one of the Moluccas. This island wai formerly 
the seat of the governor-general, before the 
building of Batavia. It was discovered by the 
Portuguese about the year 1515, but was not 
taken possession of by them till 1564, and was 
conquered by the Dutch about 1 607. When it 
was recently seized by the English, Am- 
boyna and its dependencies were found 1795/ 
to contain 45,252 inhabitants, of which ^^ 
nearly nineteen thousand were Protestants, the 
rest Mohammedans, except a few Chinese and 
savages. The natives of this countfy cannot be 
praised, but they differ little from the other Ma- 
lays ; and when intoxicated with opium will com- 
mit any crime. The Dutqji have discouraged 
the growth of indigo, lest the natives should be- 
come rich and rebellious, but the sugar and cof- 
fee are excellent. The English came into pos- 
session of the whole spice-islands in 1796, and 
restored them to their former masters the Bata- 
vians by the treaty with France in 1 802. 

The island of Amboyna is the centre of the 
rich commerce in spices ; to provide for the 
keeping which more effectually in their hands, 
the Dutch company take care to have all the 
clove-trees in the adjacent islands rooted up and 
destroyed, and sometimes when the harvest is 
very plentiful in Amboyna, a part of the produce 
there is burnt likewise. A few days after the 
fruit is gathered from the tree, the cloves are 
collected together and dried before a fire, by 
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which means they lose the beautiful red coloar 
given to them by nature, and change into a 
deep purple, or rather blacky which is perhaps 
occasioned by their being sprinkled with water. 
It is pretended that this sprinkling is necessary to 
prevent the worm from getting into the fruit, bu^ 
the true reason seems to be to add to the weight 
of the cloves. The spices are gathered very^ 
carefully by the hand, and the least twig broken 
from the tree occasions a material injury. 

Nutmegs are cultivated in the island of Ban- 
da ; the tree on which they grow is about the 
size of a pear-tree, and its leaves are like those 
of a peach. The nutmeg, when ripe, is pretty^ 
near the size of a walnut, and is covered with 
two skins, or shells ; when these are taken oE, 
the fruit appears with a little flower at the top, 
which is very beautiful, and in its form resem- 
bles the lily of the valley. The nuts are ga- 
thered and dried, being in the first place 
thrown into quick-lime to preserve them from 
the worms. 

It was formerly supposed that this tree could 
only be propagated by means of the birds 
who, as has been before related, swallowed them 
whole, and when voided, being covered with a 
thick slime, they would take root and grow 
immediately. But the best method of culti-. 
vating tliem is by planting them in parks, so 
called, not on account of their being inclosed by 
walls and palisadoes, but from their being 
fenced in with other trees, taller and stouter than 
the nutmeg, in order lo cover and protect the 
plantation from the winds to which these islands 
are subject. In these parks a great many slaves 
are constantly employed in weeding and keeping 
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the ground clear, and in picking up the fruit that 
feus of itself, which is commonly the most perfect 
and valuable* The great harvest is in the months 
of June and August: and this being the rainy sea- 
son in those countries, accompanied also with 
gusts of wind, it is frequently attended with great 
disasters, such as beating down and bruising the 
fruit before it is ripe, which however is not lost^ 
but is preserved in sugar and highly esteemed* 

There are, among the inhabitants of this island, 
a sort of burgesses, who have a sole right to 
keep parks for the cultivation of nutmegs, for 
which they receive but a moderate gratification, 
and yet live at their ease* The natives were 
Quch a cruel and ferocious race of people, that 
the Dutch exterminated them, and sent a colony 
of their own into the islands ; but these being 
composed of the lowest order of the people, are 
not remarkable for their good qualities. Unable 
to get a living in other countries, they are sent 
here to starve. Their misery is howeyer but of 
short duration, for they are speedily carried off 
by diseases peculiar to the country. The only 
people that live here tolerably well are the 
negroes, who were settled in the island before 
the conquest of it by the Dutch, and have lived 
quietly ever since in the mountains. 

The island of Macassar is very fruitful, es- 
pecially in rice, which is a commodity of great 
value in the Indies* The inhabitants bear so bad 
a character, that it is not safe for any Christian 
to venture after dark without the wall of the 
Dutch forts, or to travel at any time far into the. 
country, for fear of being robbed and murdered* 
The inland country is under the dominion of 
three different monarchs, who; very fortunately 



for the company, are continually at variance with 
each other, and by these means the Dutch keep 
possession of the country. 

One of these princes is styled the company's 
king, because he lives in a good correspondence 
with them, and promotes their interest as far as 
lies in his power. They make him from time 
to time presents of gold chains, crowns of gold 
set in precious stones, and other things of value, 
in order to keep him steady to his alliance, and 
prevent his inclining to an accommodation with 
the two other monarchs, which might be at- 
tended with consequences very fetai to their 
power and commerce. About the yearJLZ^O 
there happened an extraordinary event, which 
it was thought would have given a great turn to 
the company's affairs ; this was the discovery of 
a gold-mine, conceived then to be of such great 
consequence, that not only a great number of 
labourers, but a director also was sent from: 
Batavia to work it. 

The Molucca islands were formerly esteemed 
the most valuable possession in the world, 
because in them only grew cloves ; but after the 
Dutch had possessed them about twenty-six 
years, they conceived it for their interest that 
'Che cultivation of this spice should be transferred 
to other of their settlements. Accordingly by a 
treaty made with the king of Temate, and 
other petty princes, it was stipulated, that alf 
these plants should be extirpated in every one of 
the islands, and not a clove-tree permitted ever 
to grow in any of them again. This treaty has 
been twice renewed in consideration of annual 
pensions granted to the king and principal no- 
bility of Tcrnate, and to the rest of the princes ; 
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which) notwithstanding a double augmentation^ 
do not amount in the whole to three thousand 
pounds sterling. For the company's farther se- 
curity in this particular, they maintain three 
forts, viz. Orange, Holland, and Williamstadt, 
with good garrisons, in the island of Temate ; 
and eight or nine more in the rest of the islands, 
where they vend a kind of cloth from the coast 
of Guinea, that brings them back the most part) 
if not all, their money ; and with other merchan- 
dise of small value, they purchase rice and tor- 
toise-shell, the only commodities that are now to 
be met with in the Moluccas. 

The colony of the Cape of Good Hope, so 
long in the hands of the Dutch, was found on 
the recent conquest by the English, to be of more 
considerable extent than had been supposed) 
heing 550 English miles in length, and 333 in 
breadth. The white inhabitants, exclusive of 
Cape Town, do not exceed 15,000, and the 
whole may be nearly 20,000. This agreeable 
and flourishing colony was obtained originally 
without cruelty or injustice. Van Riebeck, whose 
name merits a place in history, surgeon of one 
of the ' Dutch compyany's ships, having touched 
at the Cape, was struck with the extent of the 
bay, capable of containing more than one hun- 
dred vessels ; its situation, half>way between 
Europe and India ; and the nature of the soil, 
which seemed proper for every kind of cultiva- 
tion. From his own observations, he formed 
the plan of a settlement, and having matured 
his ideas during the course of the voyage, on 
his return he communicated them to the com- 
pany. His plan was approved, and he received 
full powers to carry it into execution. He ac> 
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cordinglf embarked with four vessels, having on 
board every thing that was necessary for an in- 
fant colony. Van Riebeck resolved to make jus- 
tice the foundation of his proceedings. He pur- 
chased, therefore, land from the inhabitants of 
the country, where he wished to form an estab- 
lishment, gave them merchandise to be selected 
at their own choice, to the value of fifty thousand 
florins, and did not oblige them to retire to a 
great distance. When they chose to be indus- 
trious, he paid them for their labour ; and when 
sick, he assisted them in his professional capaci- 
ty. In short, he fulfilled all his engagements 
with the most scrupulous fidelity ; and by these 
means inspired the Hottentots with a confidence 
in the Dutch, which has never been entirely ob- 
literated. 

This colony was long considered as the foster- 
mother not only of the Dutch, who touch there 
in their voyages to and from the Indies, but 
also of other nations. They find there every 
thing to supply their wants, and, in particular, 
abundance of refreshments. The fruits of every 
climate have been naturalised in this happy coun- 
try, and its immense magazines are filled with 
provisions of all kinds. The Dutch have ap- 
plied to the breeding and rearing of cattle. I'heir 
settlements extended as far as three hundred 
leagues up the country, from which they bring 
down, on the arrival of the ships, numerous 
herds. They live in a state of perfect friendship 
with the Hottentots, who never plunder them, 
though these savages are in a state of continual 
warfare with each other. The spirit of the ex- 
cellent Van Riebeck seems still to animate thci 
planters. It is displayed in their countenances) 
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by that cheerful and serene air with which they 
are animated* 1 he complexions of the Dutch 
women are enlivened here with a ruddiness 
which is commonly denied to them in Europe. 
The Dutch settlement was formed in 1660. 

To the south-east of Cape-Town are some 
small vineyards, which yield the celebrated wine 
called Constantia, and even at very remote di- 
stances there are plantations of various kinds ; 
but large tracts are ' irrecoverably barren, con- 
sisting of ranges of mountains, and level plains 
of hard clay slightly covered with sand* The 
countty is more fertile toward the Indian ocean 
than toward the Atlantic, a character which 
seems to pervade the whole of Africa, as on the 
east is Abyssinia, while on the west is the Zaara* 
The chief resorts of trading vessels are False 
Bay on the south, and Table Bay on the north, 
which opens to Cape-Town. 

Malacca may be compared to the Cape. If 
the latter is a link whicli connects Europe and 
Asia, Malacca is the key of the commerce be- 
tween the peninsula of India, the l^ingdoms of 
Pegu and Siam, and the adjacent islands as far 
as China and Japan. The Dutch obtained it 
from the Portuguese, by the treachery of the 
governw. They had laid siege to the fortress, 
and began to despair of taking it, when the 
avarice of the commander threw open the gates, 
upon the promise of eighty thousand crowns. 
They rushed into the place, instantly massacred 
every person whom they found under arms, and 
proceeded straight to the house of the traitor, 
who believed himself to be in perfect safety ; 
they, however, dispatched him to save them- 
selves the expence of the promised reward. 
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Besides the territories of which the compcfflif 
is sole master, there is no place in India where 
it has not its factories, or at least a commercial 
intercourse. It almost every where shares in the 
trade of others, suffering others to participate 
as much as possible in its own. It has made 
astonishing efforts to appropriate to itself alone 
the purchase and sale of pepper ; but this spice 
is the production of too many different countries 
to admit of being monopolised. The company 
however endeavour to secure the best by treaties 
with the sovereigns where it abounds ; when 
stronger, compelling them, and when weak, in- 
ducing them by- the payment of a stipulated 
sum to prevent their subjects from selling their 
pepper to any other Europeans : in a woi^, there 
is no cunning, no address, no violence, and no 
industry, which the subtle Dutchman does not 
employ to accomplish his ends. -It has been said 
that this people have no character but what is 
formed by circumstances ; that interest is thdr 
deity ; which is proved at Japan, where their 
merchants expose themselves to voluntary in- 
sults, are received with contemptuous suspicion, 
allow themselves to be confined and immured, 
to be restrained in their actions, in their words, 
and even in their religious opinions : it is true 
they have a little island allowed them where 
they have magazines for their goods, and a few 
ordinary houses in which such persons live as 
are in the company's service, but they are not 
allowed to pass the bridge that joins this island 
with the city of Nangazaki. The only appear- 
ance of liberty that is left them, consists in the 
chiefs going once a-year, attended by two or 
three persons, to the court of the emperor, in 
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4|iifit3r of MBsbMiftdor, to renew die tfeaty of 
(commerce and amky which subsists between that 
vio&^rch wid the ccwnpany. The great cause of 
iLeeping the Dutch in this state of subjecdon, it 
a suspicion that they have tn inclination to es* 
labUsh themselves by Ibrce, of which they have 
given some very striking symptoms : the last of 
these is not tikely to be forgotten* 

Mr* CantH), their chie^ a person of great 
talents, made several journeys to the emperor's 
court, and found means to ingratiate himself 
with that monarch, till at length he requested 
permission to build a house on the little island 
where their fiu:tory stood. The foundation was 
laid, and the business went on prosperously, till 
it grew into a handsome fortification of a regu- 
lar tetragon, or square* The Japanese, enter- 
taining no suspicion of their purpose, suiTered 
th^a to complete the building* When it was 
finished, Mr* Carron attempted to procure by 
stealth some cannon, ball, and powder, from 
Batavia ; but in landing these articles, a large 
cask containing a brass piece of ordnance burst, 
and the deception was discovered* This incio 
dent put a stop to all commerce, till the empe- 
ror's {Measure could be' known. He did not, 
however, prohibit the continuance of the trade ; 
but gave orders to put to death any Dutchman 
n^o should attempt to leave the island, and di- 
rected that Mr. Carron should be sent to answer 
for this feult to Jedso, where the emperor re- ^ 
sided. Being examined on his arrival, he was 
able to say nothing in excuse ; and was sentenced 
to have his beard plucked out hair by hair, then 
dressed in a fool's coat and cap, and in this 
condition to be exposed through the streets of 
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the city. After having undergone this cere^ 
mony, he was sent back to the factory, with 
orders to return by the first ship that was sent to 
Batavia. 

Most of the Japanese have a strong propen- 
sity to commerce. In their villages, as well as 
great towns, almost every private house is a ma- 
gazine for some kind of trafik ; so that they 
have been very aptly described as a nation of 
shopkeepers. Yet this general inclination does 
not hinder persons of rank, and of the learned 
professions, from entertaining a very low and 
mean opinion of trade ; from a notion that the 
desire of gain is a principle of fraud, and must 
consequently produce many vices. 

As soon as the Dutch ships arrive, the go- 
vernor of Nangazaki dispatches several boats fil- 
led with soldiers, who immediately surround 
them, and carry away the cannon, the gunpow- 
der, and all the arms, together with the rudder, 
sails, cables, and spare anchors. The crew are 
shut up in the small island of Dezima, where 
they are personally examined in succession, and 
compared with the description which is given of 
their persons, while the merchandise is unpack- 
ed ; and if the smallest error is found in the in- 
voice, or if an image, or even a book, is disco- 
vered which has the least relation to the Christi- 
an religion, it becomes an affair of state, and 
must be communicated to the governor of the 
town, and from him to the emperor. 

At the entrance of this island from the bridge, 
there is a large stone pillar, upon which stand 
in several tables the emperor's edicts for the re- 
gulation of the Dutch trade ; and three posts - 
are set up at sea, to mark the places where the 
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coming too near the city* The island is;suff« 
rounded with spiked palisadoeS) like a psu'k, aikd 
i&.not more than two hundred and fifty yards lon^f 
by about eighty broad. There is a very conve- 
Bient house for the Japanese director of trade, 
who goes thither when the ships arrive, besideo- 
another handsome house for the Japanese magis-« 
trate, who always resides there. In ail the 
streets of the cities of this nation there is a sepa-^ 
rate magistrate ; and as they conuder the island- 
Dezima as nothing more than a street added to 
their city of Nangazaki, a magistrate is appoint- 
ed to this as well as in the other streets. 

The Dutch iyiihabitants of this island seldom 
exceed the number of forty-five, and the Japan- 
ese oblige them to change their chief every year: 
the trade is sdso under great restraint ; the prices 
of the articles sold must not exceed a certain 
Exed rate, all merchandise above this must be 
stored and kept till another year. The Dutch 
who remain, to take care of this surplus must the 
following season reimbark ; and their place is 
supplied by new comers, who, like their prede- 
cessors, submit to be kept in a state of impri- 
soument during a whole year, guarded by day 
and by night, and obliged, in the same manner 
as the Japanese, to go through the ceremony of 
spitting and trampling upon the cross. 

It might be expected that some pleasure would 
be enjoyed by the director, and three or four 
Dutchmen, chosen by himself, with whom he 
traverses the kingdom to pay his respects to the 
emperor, and deliver the presents sent by ths 
company ; but, under the pretence of honour, 
he. is in reality treated like a prisoner during th» 
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afc previoutly regulated, and nothing can de- 
nuige them but a severe Indi^wsitkHiy or scnfie 
other insurmountable obatacle* He is not allow* 
ed to speak to any one, to pay any ▼isit% or to 
Yiew public monuments or objects, though at the 
MnaBest distance, which may excite hia curiosity. 
No liberty is left to htm except that of looking at 
whatever is immediately around him ; and if ha- 
desire inlbrmation respecting any thing he sees^ 
he is sure to receive no satis^tion. 

When the Japanese are asked the reason of 
this reserve, and above all, of the rigour which 
they exercise among themselves for &e least in-^ 
fraction of their laws, ,they reply to4he following 
effect : *' We know the advantages of the go- 
*^ vemment we have established, and we are un- 
*^ willing to run the risk of a change, by intro* 
*' ducing among us your customs, which may lift 
^^ adapted to your character, and which we there* 
'^ fore do not condenm* Great revolutions ar« 
^' effected insensibly and by degrees* The de« 
^' sire of innovation can be cured <»ly by contin^ 
^^ ued precaution, and the rod of punishment*" 
^ It would appear as if this maxim had been 
the foundation of the laws and regulations which 
the Dutch company have established for their 
servants in India. To begin with the governor* 
general : Though his power is extensive, he is 
subjected to certain strict forms of etiquette, 
which are a continual burthen. The supreme 
council may present to him severe remonstranceSf 
and may even put him under arrest, and bring 
him to trial. Thus, with all his authority, his 
situation differs very little from that of the dogs 
of Venice, whose hands are tied though he ia 
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surrounded with honours. It musty howevet?,. 
be confessed, that the merit of almost all these 
gbvemors, who are never raised to that office but 
by election and in consequence of signal services^r 
frees them in general from being subjected to 
servHe rules ; and the company, for the most 
part, has found its advantages in granting them; 
tiiat indulgence. In' the same manner as the 
chief, all the subalterns, from the director-gene- 
ral dowa to the meanest servant of the company,. 
are obKged to omform to certain regulations,* 
fix>m' which they are never suffered to depart*. 
As the laws are well known, no excuse for the 
infraction of them is^ admitted. And, according 
.to several authors, it is to the care which the 
company has taken in this respect ; to its wis- 
dom in regulating trifling matters ; to its great 
strictness which by some is called severity ; and 
to its vigilance in maintaining the good order es- 
tablished with so much prudence ; that the sta- 
biHty of its power and the success of its projects 
are to be ascribed. 

This description of the Dutch East-India com* 
pany shall be concluded with some account of 
their domestic economy, and of the immense 
profits that have resulted to Holland from this 
commerces 

At the lime when the original stock of the 
East-India company was subscribed by men. of 
property residing in different places, tiiere were 
six chambers erected, one in each of the cities 
and great towns whence the subscriptions came ; 
and from these chambers thus established the se- 
venteen directors are deputed who meet four 
times a-year, and may be considered as sove- 
Kigns of this company, yet under the authority 
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of consequence^ such as upj^intmg oounaelhMi 
of the Indies, oaptaias and sukMltem ofikers m 
Ihe land and sea-serace^ eqwppiiig of sfafpa^ ihs 
sale of goods, the divisions of profits ; and ali 
Ihe inferior chambers are obliged to confoaia to 
their orders* 

There are two adfiDcates bdonging to the com* 
pany, who transmit the resolutions of the direc« 
tors to the Indies ; on which, the officers of tke 
company form their airangements and tsaue theiv 
orders* There are eight deputiea Sot the affinra 
of the marine ; four to inspect their mag«n&e% 
find the goods that are sent to, and cook from 
the Indies ; and four to take care of the monef 
which the company pays and receiTea i and other 
deputies are charged with the accounts aad af«» 
idrs relating to order and justice, which is don« 
to the meanest person as well as to the giseatesib 
officers, and with equal expe^tion* 

The whole is kept in strict subordination byi 
means of the wise regulations made in establish* 
ing the directors, and the care taken that no two 
of them shall be related to one another* Once 
in three years the States-General demand and re-* 
ceive a strict account of the whole transactiom 
of the company, in order to be satisfied that tbeji 
keep within the bounds of their charter ; that 
they do justice to their proprietors ; and thaf 
they manage their trade so that it may not be 
prejudicial to the republic, a regulation which 
has been esteemed the principal cause that the 
affairs of the company have been hitherto well 
•onducted. 

Their manner of buying aid selling £aat-Indiar 
stack, is very easy and expeditiouBi Whoitha 
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•eh«% tliey go together to the Indk-house, 
where tile aeUer ftppfies himself td the cleiiL of 
die bdek In ^Mtdt his stodt is emered, and de» 
Mtee him to transfer so mnch ffom his sccoum 
•s th»t of thebufer, whieh being done, he signs- 
it) and aficerwards signs a receipt for the purchase^ 
moMf ;; and the whole transaeiion being per»* 
formed in the presence of a directcn*, he signi 
the book likewise, so that there is not the possibi- 
Mt3r of any fraud being committed ; yet the whole 
expence of the transfer amounts to only about 
•even shillings and six pence of our money upon 
a concern worth three thousand florins, and in 
tiie same proportion fyr all smaller sums. The 
Erectors, who have the sole management of the 
company's business, settle not only the times, 
but the quantities and qualities of the goods that 
are to be exposed in their sales ; from the pro- 
duce of which their dividends are paid, which of 
course are high or low according to the profits of 
the company. It must, however, be observed, 
tiiat they have never divided to the full extent of 
their profits ; because long wars and other 
diargeable expeditions must be defirayed out dT 
the reserved stock, to prevent a great and appa- 
rent decrease in their dividends, which would 
cause a considerable fell in the price of stock* 
Besides they have constantly paid the govern- 
ment very large sums, for the renewals of their 
charters, and for such other acts of state as they 
have procured from time to time in their &vour. 
It has been found also requisite for them to keep 
large sums in hand, to answer the exigences of 
the state, as well as those of the company in 
limes of difficulty and danger ; and they conll* 



Dudly reserve wist qinintities of spices, and other 
rich, commodities, that their sales might not ]ow<^. 
er the price of them too much, and upon thia 
principle they sometimes burn great quantities of* 
these valuable articles*^ Formerly they had re^ 
Qourse to the method of paying th«r dividenda 
in cloves, mace, and nutmegs, at a very low 
price, by which those who received them gained 
very considerable advantages. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

71f0 HkUiry cfthe Commerce^ (T'c. ivhich Mr Dune$ 
fmntriy maintained^ or 9tUl mftfiort^ in the £aH» 
Indies* 

TH£ Danet, celebrated as mariners, are well 
known to have reduced under their power 
the British isles, invaded France, and founded 
the duchy of Normandy. They penetrated to 
the Mediterranean sea, and made their name &*. 
mous from the coasts of Naples to those of Asia* 
It is highly probable that from Asia or Africa 
they borrowed the idea of the White £lephant» 
which is the badge of the military order of Den- 
mark. This country, at present so confined^ 
once gave laws to the whole North, when Swe» 
den and Norway were both subject to it* At 
that period, contented ^vith the fame of its power 
and its arms, this nation paid very little atten- 
tion to affairs of commerce ; and their emulation 
in this point was not awakened till the year 1613| 
when an East-India company was formed under 
Christian IV. As the success of the project de- 
pended in a great measure upon the issue of tiieir 
first adventure, they were more solicitous to have 
every thing in good order than to run any 
hazard by an ill-timed impatience. Seamen,, 
who had visited the Indies in the service of dif- 
ferent powers, were at that time easy to be mel 
vrith in any of the northern ports ; and of thes« 
they c^lected as many as they cookU They lik#» 
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wise took care to study accurately and very at- 
tentively whatever had been published in Italy, 
Spain, Portugal, England, or the Low-countries, 
in relation to this subject. 

Being able to proceed only with a timid step in 
the tracts of the Portuguese, the' Spaniards, the 
Dutch, and the English, nations which were alrea- 
dy established and powerful, this company made 
a feeble and slow progress. By constancy and per- 
severance it however effected an opening for it- 
self on the coast of Coronmandel, where it built 
the city of Tranquebar, its only settlement a 
few factories excepted. They behaved with 
mildness and humanity in these countries, accus- 
tomed to experience the injustice of Europeans ; 
stfid purchased the territories which they possess, 
paying for them annually a certain acknow- 
ledgment. 

Notwithstanding the pacific character of the 
Danes, they were exposed to vexatious acts of 
o|]pression from the rajah of Tanjore, who first 
gave them shelter. This prince possesses a dis- 
membered part of the great empire of Bisnagar, 
the sovereign of which assumes the lofty and 
whimsical titles of ^^ King of Kings and Husband - 
**of the thousand Wives." The monarch of Tan- 
jore, accustomed to invasion, attempted several 
times to take back what he had ceded to the new 
settlers ; but the commerce of the company, 
badly supported in Europe, fell and rose, yet« 
was never in a flourishing condition compared 
with that of other nations, and therefore little - 
iteed be said respecting it. It employs about 
two ships, which go and return, but not regu- 
larly. The kings of Denmark imagined that 
they should be able to derive from this settlement 
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a profit much more useful in the eye of 
reason than in that of commerce, by civilisitig 
the surrounding natives* They sent thither 
missionaries, who had very little success with 
the Mohammedans, but who have made consi- 
derable progress among the pagans. These 
apostolic labourers are highly respected in this 
part of the coast of Coromandel, where they 
have propagated their religion. They have also 
acquired the knowledge of many particulars of 
which we were before ignorant, respecting the 
manners and customs of the Indians who inha- 
bit the extremity of the peninsula ; having pene- 
trated into the country and learned the Tamulic, 
which is the polite language, and the most com- 
mon among the heathens. And it may be re- 
marked, that whatever effect the Christian mis- 
sionaries may have produced with regard to reli- 
^on, it is to them that Europe is indebted 
for its earliest and most useful information re^ 
specting distant and savage nations* 
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CHAPTER X. 

The Hi9tory rf the French Commerce in tht MomU 

Indies. 

THE natural ambitioD aod great vivacity of 
this French nation, have made it a subject 
pf wonder to some of the best of their own writ»> 
^rs, th^t they came so late to understand the 
beiQ^ts of commerce, and the great influence 
arising from a naval force. But if we consult 
one of the ablest, as well aa greatest men whom 
France ever pg:oduced,* it will not be difficult 
to discover the real causes of the tardiness shewn 
by this people in applying themselves to points 
of such importance, and of the small success 
they met with in their first undertakings. They 
were not goaded by the spur of necessity, which 
produced such astonishing effects upon the Ve- 
netians and the Dutch, who were forced, for a 
subsistence, to those measures which in a short 
time raised them to wealth and power : there 
were, generally speaking, great imperfections in 
their government, at least with regard to these 
matters, some of their monarchs having had too 
little, and others too much power ; in the for- 
mer situation they were able to give but small 
encouragement to such projects, and in the 
latter the want of security in the possession of 
property was a bar to industry, and extinguished 
public spirit : lastly, the fickleness and vanity 

* Testament Politique du Cardinal Richelieu. 
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(tf tbdr tempers rendered the French very unfit 
for undertakings that required a cahU) steady^ 
and tractable disposition* 

It will not be doubted that these reasons are 
well founded, when it is known how early one 
of the greatest French monarchs ctiscemed these 
inconv^ences, and with how much earnestness 
he laboured to find proper remedies for them. 
In the year 15^7; Francis the First invited his 
subjects to embark in distant voyages ; and he 
earnestly renewed his exhmtations in 1543 and 
1575, offerii^ assistance to those who should sail 
on eiqpeditions of discovery ; but no important 
enfesiprise was undertaken in consequence of 
these suggestions and offers* In 1604, Henry 
IV. established a company ; but it achieved no- 
thing : in 1611, it received encouragement and 
support from Lewis XIIL but these were at« 
tended with no effect* A new company was 
formed in 1615,wHichsentouttwo ships in 1617, 
and three others in 1619 ; but so little advantage 
was still derived from a voyage to tht Indies, 
that the company thought it prudent to confine 
its speculations to Madagascar. 

Cardinal Richelieu resolved to revive . ^ 
this commerce, and undertook the • task ^^'^ ' 
withgreait spirits The royal privileges 
g^nnted to the new company contained all that 
could be thought necessary for promoting a so- 
ciety under the peculiar protectioh of so great a 
minister. Unfortunately the sovereign died in a 
very i^rt time after he had turned his attention 
seriously to the subject ; but during the minority 
of his successor, all the privileges of the com- 
p«ny were confirmed by an edict dated Septem- 
ber, 1643. These it quietly enjoyed for twenty 

Vol. XII. X 
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fears, sefiding every year a ressel to Mada|;aS' 
car, but maay of them either suffered shipwreck 
in the passag^e or lost the greatest part of their 
crews by sickness : so that though the name of 
an East-^India company was4Lept up in France^ 
yet the nation was in fact possessed of no such 
trade, but still ccmtented themselves with fruit- 
less attempts to settle a colony at Madagascar, a 
de»gn which after all did not answer their ex* 
pectationa. Not discouraged, however, with this 
want of success, cardinal Richelieu took every 
possible care to investigate the causes of their 
failure. He sent for persons who were best versed 
in this trade, from Holland ; drew into France 
a considerable number of rich merchants from 
different parts of Europe ; formed the plan of a 
new establishment from his own ideas ; and en* 
gaged the principal persons of quality and for* 
tune in the nation to embark in the undertaking* 
This step, which he conceived would promote, 
proved the ruin of the whole design: for there 
being always some great man at the head of the 
business, such as endeavoured to obtain employ- 
ment in the company's service were forced to be- 
come the creatures of this patron, by which 
means scarcely any men who had merit or capa- 
city were employed ; so that such as were the 
best judges of the means of carrying on this 
commerce with success, treated the East^Inctia 
company as a phantom, and never concerned 
themselves with it. On the other hand. too, the 
English and Dutch companies, being solely 
guided by experience, ridiculed the idea of a- 
French East-India company ; while the other 
European states, seeing that France, with all her 
power, could effect no part of her object in this. 



undertaking, concluded that the Imfia trade 
was designed by nature for the maiitime pmwers, 
and did not trouble themselves about it; circum- 
stances which would be hardly credible, if we had 
not the authotity of history in this point. 

The scene however soon changed when Lew- 
is the Fourteenth came to manage his own af- 
fiiirs, and had taken into his service such minis- 
ters as were capable of foreseeing and overcom- 
ing all the difficulties that could occur in the ex- 
ecution of the great designs w)iich they formed 
for the glory of the nadon. The celebrated M« 
Colbert, so much distinguished by that great 
prince, whose activity and prudence procured 
his naaster many of those successes which ren- 
dered him the most powerful monarch in Eu- 
rope, was the person who conceived the project 
of reviving the Fi'ench East-India company, 
notwithstanding all the misfortunes which had 
disappointed the skill and diligence of his prede- 
>cessors. Before he made his intentions known to 
the public, he took care to be well informed on 
the subject, by contracting an acquaintance with 
such merchants and seamen as were thought to 
understimd it best. From them he learnt the 
three pnncipal difficulties, innhe carrying his 
purpose into effect. The first was the want of a 
sufficient fund for establishing such a company : 
the second v^as a peremptory exclusion of fo- 
reigners: the third and greatest difficulty was^the 
granting and confirming such a degree of liberty 
and independence to this company as might sa- 
tisfy strangers and natives respecting the security 
of their property, and put the entire management 
of their afiairs into the hands of such only as 
they themselves esteemed fit to be trusted* To 
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attain theae gtfoid objects^ it was necessaiy tt 
jgiYG a stimulus to the nation* The pens of the 
most celebrated academidans were emplojrody 
and memoirs which hdd forth the most inviting 
prospects, and foretold the greatest success, were 
distributed in profusion. The shares were ensur- 
ed by sanction of parliament. The sovereign 
made a speech in its favour, and subscribed 
300,000 livres ; while through a desire of imitat- 
ing so high an example, or through zeal, the 
greater part of the nobility interested themselves 
also, and they were followed by tlie opulent. | 

. J. Four ships well stored with every tiling 
2^^.f necessary to supply the colony with pro- 
- * visions, and to improve it, were thus fit- 
ted out, and s^ed for the island of Madagascaff 
which had now assumed the name of ^ Isk Dau^ 
^phine" From this settlement some vessels 
^ ^ were dispatched to Cochin ; but during 
1^5^ * their passage, the new settlers of Mada- 
" ' gascar^ finding tiiemselves in a [feasant 
and fortUe country excellent for hunting and the 
other sports of the field, gave themselves up en- 
tirely to these amusements, without attending to 
the interests of the company by whom they were 
paid and midntained. Their employers treated 
them as they deserved, by requesting the king 
to take back the island, in which few of these 
pretended merchants afterward remained. The 
most usefiil of them were conveyed to Surat in 
1670. 

The company, instead of applying seriously' 
to commerce, amused itself with selling its pri- 
vilege to private ships which traded in its name. 
It imported from India, or caused to be manu* 
factured in France and Switzedand, white cot* 



ton clotli, which it painted or printed itself. 
The beauty of the designs brought a temporary 
profit ; but this traffic, which eluded the pay- 
ment of duties, embroiled the company with 
the farmers-general, who being more necessary 
at the moment to the service of government, 
because they promoted the public loans, triumph- 
ed over their opponents. The company, when 
just on the brink of destruction, was saved by 
uniting itself to a China company, and in ^ 
a few years afterwards by an association , L^^' 
of the merchants of St, Malo, who con- ^ — 
tributed to its support in India. 

While the company was supporting itself in 
Europe by desperate measures, borrowing and 
paying, discounting and entering into new en- 
gagements, its servants were endeavouring to 
retrieve its finances in India. 

A king of Visiapour, whom they had found 
means to gain over to their interest, ceded to 
them a small district on the coast of Coroman- 
del, where, in 1681, they built the town of Pon- 
dicherry. This place, which had cost them im- 
mense care and expence, was taken by the Dutch 
in 1693 ; within four years afterwards it was 
greatly improved with regard to its buildings 
and fortifications, and in 1710 it contained sixty 
thousand inhabitants. It was indebted for this 
prosperity to a governor named Francis Martin, 
a man of genius and intelligence. He persuad- 
ed the inhabitants to submit to some burthens in 
order to ensure the prosperity of their city ; and 
by a conduct which displayed moderation and 
equity, removed the jealousy of the natives. 
^. As the French, when they settled at Pondi- 
cherry, had no other power than what they ob- 
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tabled bf thar address^ they were Ihus pleveoc- 
ed from abandoning themselyes to their usual yi- 
vacity, and from dewing the fiunteat traces of 
that contempt for the manners of foretgn natkHis 
which sometimes renders them insupportable. 
They displayed the &ir side only of Uieir cha- 
racter, and behaved with the greatest politeness 
and respect toward the neighbouring kings and 
princes* This conduct procured them friends, 
from some of whom they received partkuiar 
marks of esteem. They often performed good 
offices to the Indians as well as the Europeans, 
' lived on friendly terms with each other, and pro- 
tected the natives from the incursions of theplun- 
derers and banditti by* whom the public roads 
had been before infested. By these means they 
induced the IncUans, who were naturally a tem- 
perate, pacific, and industrious people, to settle 
in liieir territories, where they were certain of 
enjoying in peace the fruits of their labour. This 
system, in which they continued more than fifty 
years, gained a high reputation to the French in 
India* The flourishing state of Pondicherry 
caused the principal seat of commerce to be 
transferred thither in the beginning of the last 
century ; and Surat has remained merely a fac- 
tory, still important, but too much neglected* 

No commercial company has experienced so 
many vicissitudes as the French East-India com- 
pany* While united to the China company, 
the directors exerted themselves, as far as they 
were able, in hopes of restoring their affairs in 
India ; but finding themselves inadecjuate to 
a task of such magnitude, they were forced 
to apply to the court, and to confess tliat they 
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"Were again toder such difficulties, that 
^vithout his majesty's gracious assistance ^^^ ' 
tiieir trade and establishments must falL 
The monarch, who retained the maxims which 
Colbert had so c^en impressed upon his mind, 
offered to lend them a considerable sum of mo« 
ney on certain conditions^, to these terpis the 
directors complied, but the majority of piroprie- 
tors withheld their consent, which oebasioned 
-ft warm and protracted dispute, the termination 
of which was occasioned by an arret from the 
-erown* In a few years they became bank- 
rupts, so that the king stopped all prose- ^^^ 
cutions at law against them for debt; 
and, that the trade to India might not entirely 
cease, he granted his permission for the com- 
pany to enter into a treaty to lease out their 
priiTileges, upon the best terms they could, to 
private persons who should be inclined to con- 
tract ibr them. 

Af^er the death of Lewis XlV. the re- 
gent, in order that he might employ the East- 
India company as an ostensible support to his 
system, united it to a West-Iinlia company, 
which was announced to the public as an in- 
exhaustible treasure* The edict of union gave 
to the association the lofity title of the '^Perpetual 
^ •* India Company." The privileges were de- 
dared to be perpetual and irrevocable : but as 
titles do not supply funds, this magnificent 
company found itself on the brink of ruin ; when 
the exhausted state of the kingdom, a conse- 
quence of the prevailing system, prevented the 
.government from affording it relief* The ad- 
^yentures and returns were irregular and un- 
certain ; heavy debts were incurred in India, 
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and the company was unable to take np its bilis 
when they became due. Under the wise admi- 
nistration, of cardinal Fleury, money was pro- 
cured when it was no longer expected : this was 
a happy change ; but vicis»tudes are always 
ruinous to commerce. The prudent minister 
supported, as long as he was able, the tottering 
edifice ; and it was with the utmost regret that 
he found himself obliged, at last, to withdraw 
that assistance which alone had hitherto prevent^ 
ed its fall : but the war was a fatal blow to the 
company, which never recovered the los- 
1744. ses it then sustained, and which, notwith- 
standing the efforts of its brave defenders, 
were afterwards accumulated. It' however still 
retains possessions capable of feeding the hopes 
of a warlike nation, which ought to consider it as 
below its dignity to suffer itself to be discouraged ^ 
by misfortunes. 

The Isles of France and Bourbon, situated at 
a small distance from each other, and within a 
short distance from Madagascar, are places of 
great importance to the French for their India 
trade. The air in both is salubrious, tliough 
warm ; but it is cooled by the breezes from the 
mountains, and by an annual hurricane. The 
soil of the Isle of France is not remarkably fer- 
tile for rice or various other sorts of grain ; but 
this deficiency is supplied by potatoes and other 
roots. It furnishes also plenty of game, and 
fish in abundance ; the meadows afford sub- 
sistence to numerous herds of cattle, and the 
trees are beautiful, particularly the ebony, which 
in quality surpasses every other yet known* ' 
Bourbon ppssesses this advantage over its rival, 
that it produces excellent coffee ; but the Isle of 
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France has a good harbour, which renders it 
more convenient for trade, and neither of them 
is infested with venemous insects. These islands 
are each about thirty or forty leagues in circumfe- 
rence ; they are well watered, and produce every 
necessary of life. At a small distance from 
^em lies a lesser one called Ide Rodrigue^ with 
scarcely any thing but an accumulation of sand> 
inhabited more by tortoises than men. 

When the Portuguese discovered the Isle <^ 
France, they left there, according to a custom 
that is highly commendable, hogs, goats, and 
poultry, which the Dutch found greatly multi- 
plied when they landed on the island in 1598* 
They named it Mauritius, after prince Maurice^ 
and began to form plantations in it. As they 
wanted labourers in proportion as these increased^ 
they sent to Madagascar for some of those blacki 
who had put themselves under the protection of 
the French, and whom the latter had sold as 
slaves. These men thus reduced to slavery by 
the most infamous treachery, afler living in a 
state of freedom, did not answer the eacpecta^ 
tions of their new masters ; they made their 
escape into the woods, where they multiplied^ 
and acquired so much strength that they ob^ 
figed the Dutch to abandon the island ; but the 
conquerors did not quit their retreats, ftxmi which 
they sallied out on the ships that touched to 
take in water or refreshments for their sick* 
These acts of violence compelled the Dutch to 
erect three small forts for the protection of th* 
watering-places ; but the blacks remained mas- 
ters of the interior parts of the island, and 
forced the Hollanders to abandon it a feecood 
time. The Ffench, who had long keptioi eft 
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upon this establishment, took possession of it 
in 1710, and gave it the name of the Isle de 
France* 

The affairs of the company, notwithstanding 
the suihs which it advanced to the new settlers, 
were attended here with so little prosperity, that^ 
like the Dutch, it was deliberating whether it 
ought not to abandon the island altogether to the 
blacks. While in this state of uncertainty, La- 
bourdonnaie stepped forward, and induced them 
to make a last effort* He set out fop the colony 
-^ with very moderate resources, and thougli 
^ - ' inde&tigable in his endeavours to promote 
y the interests of the company, his con- 
duct was so ill rewarded, that he died of a bro- 
ken heart, in consequence of a long imprison- 
ment* This &ct, so disgraceful to the authors 
of it, deserves to be related more at large. 

On his arrival he found the Isle of France in « 
state of the greatest misery. The inhabitants, 
few in number, were ignorant, lazy, and muti- 
nous, though half-naked, destitute of defence, 
said perishing with hunger. He sent for young 
negroes from Madagascar, gave them proper 
instructions, and employed them to compel the 
maroon negroes either to submit or quit the 
island. He scarqely found in it a single planter, 
artisan, or soldier; he assumed all these cha- 
racters himself to induce the inhabitants to fol- 
low his example. When he landed he beheld 
nothing but wretched huts: in two or three yearsi 
besides houses for in<tividttals, he had erected 
warehouses, arsenals, fertifications, barracks for 
officers, mills, quays, and aqueducts; one of 
these last is three thousand six hundred toises in 
l^gth, which conveys iiesh water to the. port 
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and the hospitals. There were neither higk- 
wajs, horses, nor carriages: the governor taught 
the inhabitants to overcome all these difHculties, 
and in the course of eighteen months he caused 
to be transported to the port timber of all kinds 
proper for the building of ships and bridges. 
In the year 1737 he launched a brig, and in the 
following year two other ships were built, and 
one of five hundred tons burthen put on the 
stocks. These great and solid improvements 
were accomplished in the course of five . ^ 
years, and even before any one suspected jl .q' 
tliat such changes were projected ; so that 
when admiral Boscawen arrived at the island, 
thinking to take it by assault, he found it in the 
hgst state of defence, and was obliged to direct 
his plans of conquest against Pondicherry, to 
which the governor of the Isle of France was 
able to send material assistance. 

The isle of Bourbon was also discovered by 
the Portuguese, who called it Mascarhenas, after 
the name of an illustrious family of Portugal. 
The French settled at Madagascar had banished 
thither some men, who being recalled at the ex- 
piration of three years, gave a very &vourable 
description of it. Their report excited the curi- 
osity of Thaureau, an inhabitant of Fort Dau- 
phin, and he removed to Mascarhenas, in 1654, 
with seven Frenchmen and six negroes. They 
gave the Island the name of Bourbon, erected 
huts, and planted gardens ; but as they received 
no intelligence from Madagascar, they began to 
grow uneasy. In 1658 they went on board an 
^ English ship, which conveyed them to Madras. 
The French who escaped some time after from 
Madagascar, when expelled by the natives who 
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were irritated by their gallantries, beiog dsi^eft: 
in two yesaelsy with their wives and ebildreo, to^- 
ward the isle of Bourbon, thought themselves 
hapi^ to find there the huts smd gardens of 
Thaureau. While their little cokmy increased 
in peace, their fNopulation was augmented by 
the arrival of some pirates who had. been ship- 
wrecked on the shoals near the coast : they took 
shelter in the island with some £smale Indians 
who had accompanied them; were weU re< 
ceivedjby the inhabitants, whose friendship they 
gained ; and entering into alliimces with them, 
formed only one people. They reinforced them- 
selves aftenvard by a gre^ many slaves who 
were necessary, foe the cultivation of the lands* 
The mixture of races was, by these means, in- 
creased : but it is worthy of remark, that in 
regard to rank and privileges, - there is no 
distinction in Bourbon between the blacks and 
whites ; though different in colour, they consi- 
der themselves as members of the same &miiy* 
It is related by a traveller of reputation, that 
he saw at church a great-grand-father per* 
fectly black, the daughter a mulatto, the grand- 
daughter a mestizo, the daughter of the gmnd- 
daughter a quaderon, and the daughter of the 
last absdutely fair. Bourbon, besides what is 
common to it and the Isle of France, produces 
cotton, pepper, benjamin, alum, and excellent 
tobacco. It contains a volcano, always in a state 
of eruption, ^it is intersected by mountains, co- 
vered with such impenetrable woods that there 
are districts of the island which can have no in- 
tercourse with each other but by the sea* Tiie 
inhabitants are well made, remarkably nimble, 
brave, and ingenious* 

This island was taken possession of by tiie 



tsompanj, which still retains its factories at 
Mocha for coffee ; at Surat for the trade of the 
Persian Gulf; at Bassorah for that with Persia, 
by land ; together with Aleppo, as an interme- 
diate maga^e. In all these places the pre- 
ponderance is disputed by the various nations of 
Europe ; who however ought, for their own 
sakes, to live in perfect harmony, both that they 
may not interfere with each other's markets, and 
by these means avoid enhancing the price of 
merchandise, and that they m^y defend them- 
selves in common from the vexatious oppression 
of the Mohammedan government. The com- 
pany likewise preserves some establishments on 
the coast of Malabar, but more on the coast of 
Coromandel, and particularly Carical, situated 
in a fertile district, which produces rice, cotton, 
and indigo. The French are indebted for this 
very profitable settlement to a treaty with the 
king of Tajore, and not to any act of violence ; 
and it was by mildness and equity also that 
it acquired Pondicherry, which was raised to 
the highest state of splendour by Dumas and 
Dupleix* 

By the French historians these two -governors 
are highly applauded for their conduct in the 
management of the affairs of India. When 
Thomas Kouli Khan made the mogul cmi^eror 
a prisoner in his own capital, the viceroys of that 
monarch, who refused to arm in his defence, 
thought themselves sufficiently stiftuug to con- 
ceive the idea of acquiring great states at the 
expence of the petty Indian princes, their neigh- 
bours. Ali Khan, nabob of Arcot, a province 
on which Madras and Pondicherry depended, 
was one of these ambitious chiefs. He assem- 
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bled a large army, subdued the surroundii^ 
princes, and carried his conquests to the other 
side of the [>eninsula, with a design to get posses- 
sion of a part of the coast of Malabar ; but the 
Indians, atarmed at these appearances, applied to 
' the Mahrattas, a numerous and warlike people, 
w^ho inhabit the mountains, whom they persuad- 
ed that the nabob of Arcot, being a Moham- 
medan, intended to exterminate the pagans* 
The Mahrattas took the field in 173S to defend 
their religion ; and defeated that nabob, who was 
killed before his sons (for whom he intended 
these conquests, and who were carrying on war 
in another quarter) could come to his assistance ; 
and the Mahrattas over-ran his whole empire, 
laying waste the country with fire and sword* 

Ali Khan*s 'widow requested an asylum of 
the governor of Pondicherry, who received her 
with politeness, and procured her every thing 
that could alleviate her misfortunes. The Mah- 
i*attas demanding the individuals of this family 
to be given up to th^n, Dumas refused, and 
supported a siege, which was attended with but 
very little bloodshed, as the place was strong 
and well fortified, and as these people were not 
much acquainted with the art of attacking 
towns. Having acquired a large quantity of 
plunder, the besiegers retired on receiving a pre- 
sent. A report of the generous behaviour of 
the French was conveyed even to the court of 
the Mogul, with whom the nabob's son had en- 
tered into a treaty, and the prime minister wrote 
a letter of thanks to M. Dumas. The son of the 
deceased sovereign paying a visit to his motheri 
to afford her consolation, the governor received 
him with every possible mark of honour ; which 
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SO highly gratified the prince that he conferred 
^xpotk him three districts, producing. ample reve- 
nues, and sent him his father's armour and dress 
of'' ceremony, enriched with gold and precious 
stones* The Great Mogul being' informed of 
this grant made to the governor, immediately 
confirmed it, and added to it tiie digpiity of na- 
.bob, which gave him the command of a force 
of above four thousand horse. Dumas request- 
ed that these favours might not be conferred 
upon him personally, but remain attached in 
perpetuity to the governor of Pondicherry, which 
was accordingly acceded to by the Indian em- 
peror. 

He was succeeded by Dupleix, who . ^ 
took possession of his government ^ with i^^i,* 
all the pomp and splendour usual on such 
-occasions. He surrounded himself with every ap- 
pendage of honour attached in India to that 
■dignity ; a numerous guard and brilliant band 
of music, placed at the most frequented gate of 
the city, a custom which forms a part of the 
privileges of a nabob. While the French were 
highly gratified with these flattering marks of 
distinction, admiral Boscawen arrived before the 
city. He landed a body of troths, and laid 
siege to the place. Vanity, the natural foible of 
the French, now gave way to miUtary duty : eve- 
ry man became a soldier ; and Dupleix shewed 
himself as able in the field as in the cabinet. 
The English were repulsed and re-imbaiked ; 
and this defence procured the French new marks 
of esteem, which they sdll retain notwithstand- 
ing the reverses of their fortunes in this quarter 
of the globe. 

This company carries on trade also with 
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China. All its imports miist be brought to the 
port of L'Orient, situated on the coast of Brita^ 
DX) at the mouth of the river Blavet* The 
lai^st ships may anchor at tlie bottom of the 
bay, but few of them enter it. The Perpetual 
Company has been brought to ruin by the three 
causes before enumerated ; the abundance of the 
mother country, the faults of the government, 
and the national character. A fourth may be 
added ;. that the centre of the company's afiairs, 
being in the capital, was at too great a (^stance 
from the sea : besides these, interest, instead of 
attention to merit smd talents, was too predomi- 
nant in the choice of men to fill the different en^ 
ployments. The certainty of protection cor- 
rupts discipline, destroys subordination, and ren- 
ders inferior agents impertinent and disobedient 
to the orders which they receive. It is certain- 
ly possible, though perhaps not very easy, to pre-^ 
serve a due medium between Dutch severity and 
the too com^diant urbanity of the French. 
. ^ From the moment that the peace of 
,^.3' Aix-la-Chapelle was concluded, Dupleix 
' ' conceived the design, of advancing the 
interest of the French £a&t-India company, by 
acquiring for France large territorial posses^ 
sions in the south of Asia. The feeble success- 
ors of Aureng-Zib, who had suffered the na- 
tive governors of the different provinces to as- 
sume the authority of independent princes, en- 
couraged by their weakness the daring project 
of this aspiring adventurer. The French troops 
which had been assembled during the late war to 
protect Pondicherry from the hostile attacks of 
the British, were now engaged in the various 
services of the different princes of India : their 
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superior arms and discipline triumphed^ and the 

-viceroy ofrDeccan^ whose authority they had 

estftbiished over an immense tract of countr}^ 

rewarded the intrepidity of hi9 -protectors by the 

- most liberal concessions* 

The progress of the French had awakened 
the jeaiousy of the English £ast-India«company. 
The attempts of M* Dupleix. to impose a nabob 
or .governor on Arcot, excited the English to 
arms. As the allies of the contending princes 
of India^ the rival nations opposed each other 
Mrith equal skill and courage^ and several battles 
were fought with various success ; till at length 
the tide of war was determined by the appear- 
-ance of colonel Clive^ who had gone out in the 
service of the EastJndia company as a writer, 
but who speedily exchanged the pen for the 
sword, and rendered his name illustrious by a 
series of rapid and successive victories. With a 
small force he occupied Arcotj, repelled a nume- 
rous army of French and Indians who threaten- 
ed to overwhelm him, and triumphed over the 
hosts that had lately forced him to defend him- 
self in a state of siege. 

M. Dupleix was soon after recalled, ^ 
and a cessation of arms agreed upon by j* ^* 
the hostik powers ; but while Lewis re- 
volved in his mind the means of restoring in In- 
dia the ascendancy of his subjects, his ambitious 
hopes were flattered by the insidious and hostile 
enterprises of his governors in North America. 

The war which in Asia had scarcely . 
been suspended by the peace of Aix-la- '' 
Chapelle, was revived with an increase of* -- ' 
fury, and with the most disastrous consequences 
to France. Her settlement of Chandemagore 
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on the banks of the GaRges, was t^en by bdwirH 
Watson and colonel Clive : Lallf was com- 
pelled to retire from a fruitless attempt against 
the. walls of Madras ; and he was afterward de- 
feated in three successive engagements, and re- 
duced to seek shelter within the fortifications of 
Pondicherry : that settlement, the last of any 
consequence that remained to the -French on the 
coast of Coromandelt was invested by the Eng- 
lish ; when, after a^ gallant defence, Lally was 
obliged by famine to surrender, having before 
i*ejected terms of capitulation, which had beea 
offered to him by the conquerors. 

A ^ In the course of the contest betwe«i. 

j' g' Great Britain and the American colonies, 
— France attached herself earnestly to* the 
latter, in the vain hope of subduing the spirit* ^f 
her rival. However unfortunately that war might 
terminate with r^ard to Bntain, yet the house 
of Bourbon attained in the course of it neither 
glory nor any addition to her dominions. In 
the East- Indies, the settlements of France were 
fatally exposed to the enterprises of her enemies : 
these in the course of the last war had been to- 
tally subdued, and though restored on peace, 
were by tlie conditions of it left in a state of 
'weakness and degradation; Before any public 
declaration of war, the English East-India com- 
pany, aware of the disposition of the court of 
Versailles to vindicate the independence of Ame- 
rica, dispatched orders to their governors to an- 
ticipate all danger in that quarter by imme- 
diately attackirig the settlements of the French. 
Though the preparations of the government of 
Madras could not escape the notice of the go- 
vernor of Pondicherry, who was commandant 
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of all the French settlements in the Indies, yet, 
destitute of resources, he could only aspire to 
the glory of a gallant defence* 

The fortifications of Pondicherry had in some 
degree emerged from the ruins in which they 
had been left at the conclusion of the last war : 
but they were still feeble and incomplete ; and 
the gallantry of the -governor, and resolution of 
the garrison, alone supplied the numerous defi- 
ciencies to which they were exposed. For a 
month they nobly sustained the "attacks of the be- 
siegers, and protracted the hour of submission ; 
but in that time they lost, in killed and wounded^ 
a fourth part of their number, and the rest were 
exhausted with incessant &tigue» At length 
they submitted and obtained an honourable capi- 
tulation ; and the regiment of Pondicherry, in 
compliment to M. de Bellecombe the governor, 
and at his particular request, were allowed to 
keep their colours : the European part of the 
garrison were to be transported back to France, 
and the ieaiwya^ or black troops, were to be dis- 
banded in the country*. 

The victors at the same time swept away the 
different factories of the French in Bengal, and 
pn the coast oi Coromandel ; and the English 
flag was erected on the walls of Chandernagore, 
Geman, Carical, and Masulipatam. The fort 
of Mahe, in the dominions of Hyder Ally and 
protected by the name of that prince, and the 
islands of Mauritius and Bourbon, strong by the 
number of thdr inhabitants and the advantages 
of tlieir situation, alone defied the storm. 

While France was stripped of her settlements 
in the East, the attention of her people at home 
was in a great measure occupied in restoring tbc 
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memory of a man to whose misconduct the loss 
of those very settlements in the xborse of last 
war had been imputed^ and who had fallen a vic- 
tim to -the public indignation. Count Lally,. who 
from the original station of an adventurer had 
raised himself by his valour and enteiprising ge- 
nius to the command of the French forces in In- 
dia, after the reduction of Pondicherry by gene- 
ral Coote, had returned to France, and was there 
pursued by the accusations of the governor and 
the superior council of that settlement. To his 
violence, extortion, and oppression, they attribut- 
ed that ruin in which they had been involved ; 
and his temper unhappily ftirnished but too much 
advantage to the enmity of his accusers. The 
parliament was authorised by the late king to 
proceed against him ; and their report was fatal 
to that brave but imprudent officer. He was de- 
clared convicted of having betrayed the interests 
of the kings and the East-India company ; and 
of having oppressed, with universal rapacity, 
every description of persons who had sought re- 
fuge or protection within the walls of Pondicher- 
ry. He was stripped of his cross, the honorary 
reward of his former services ; and after hav- 
ing received fourteen wounds in advancing tl^e 
glory, and interests of France, was condemned 
to feu by the hands ' of the executioner. He 
heard his sentence with the indignation of injur- 
ed innocence, and poured forth the most violent 
imprecations against the malice of his accusers, 
and the sanguinary partiality of his judges ; but 
in the last hour of his life, he resumed his ac- 
customed firmness, ascended the scaffold tran- 
quilly, and submitted to the fatal stroke without 
uttering a single word* 
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The sentence however which terminated his 
life could only for a time obscure his honour^ and 
detract from his well-earned reputation ; and his 
natural son, celebrated by the title of count Lal- 
ly-Tolendal^ rose to vindicate the memory and 
justify the fame of his father. Devoted to this 
pious care, renouncing the frivolous amusements 
of youth, and endowed with every talent of na- 
ture and art, he applied himself to the study of 
the several criminal codes of Europe ; he even 
found access to the throne, and LfCwis XV. who 
had been inexorable to the father, suffered him- 
self to be moved by the virtues and filial affec- 
tion of the son. The monarch extended to him 
the royal favour, and honoured liim witli his par- 
ticular esteem ; and on the death of that prince, 
count Tolendal desisted not from his unwearied 
assiduities : his constancy and importunities at 
length triumphed over the power of his o[^x)- 
nents, the voice of justice was heard, and his la- 
bours were crowned with complete success, by 
the restoration of the memory of count LaUy, 
and the disgrace of his accusers* Of this great 
man, the celebrated Voltaire used to say, ^^ That 
count Lally was a man on whom every one 
had a right to lay his hands except the execu- 
tioner." 

The vrar was again resumed with in- .' 
creased ardour in the East, and the coasts j^gj. 
of Coromandel were stained with the 
blood of contending parties. From the Cape of 
Good Hope, admiral Suffrein had proceeded with 
£ivourable winds to the island of Mauritius, and 
there resigned the command to his senior officer 
count d'Orves. The French fleet, thus increase 
edy sailed for the coast of Coromandel; biit 
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before it arrived at the place of its destination, 
count d'Orves expired, by which the command 
devolved on SufTrein, whose skill and courage 
rank him with the most celebrated naval charatc- 
ters of the age* 

On his passage he added the Hanibal, an 
English man-of-war which he captured, to his 
fleet ; and with this augmentation of strength, he 
swept the seas of Coromandel, and entered the 
Madras roads in hopes of surprising the English 
admiral sir Edward Hughes, who lay there MHth 
-only six ships of the line. This force he consi> 
dered himself capable of easily overwhelming ; 
the capture of the numerous trading ships and 
transports in the road must have attended the 
^ destruction of the fleet ; and during the terror 
spread by such unexpected calamity through the 
town of Madras, the French forces, joined by 
Hyder Ally's numerous army, would have car- 
ried on their attacks against it by land, while the 
victorious squadron should assail it by sea. 

From this flattering illusion, which promised 
to determine the fate of the war at a single 
blow, M. Sufirein was awakened to a disap- 
pointment as mortifying as it was unforeseen. 
A reinforcement joined the English fleet, and a 
battle ensued, attended with great slaughter on 
both sides, nor did it cease till the vessels of each 
. were so much disabled as to be glad to seek re- 
fuge in friendly ports. The English retired to 
Trincomale, and the French proceeded to Bata- 
- calo, a Dutch harbour in the island of Ceylon, 
^ and about twenty leagues to the southward of 
that port. 

Hostilities continued in India between the 
French and English, till an advanced period of 
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the year 1783, and long after tranquillity had 
been restored to the other parts of the world- 
The siege of the strong fortress of Cuddalore^ 
the principal depot of arms belonging to the 
French, now engaged the general attention. It 
was strongly fortified, and garrisoned by a nunne- 
roiis body of the best troops of France, as well 
as a considerable number of Tippoo*s choicest 
forces. The attack therefore proved so difficult, 
that though the English displayed the utmost 
valour and military skill, they had not been able 
toreduce the place, when the news arrived of a 
general pacification haying taken place in Eu- 
rope. In this siege a remarkable instance occur- 
red of a coi'ps of seapoy grenadiers encounter- 
ing and overcoming the French troops opposed 
to them with fixed bayonets. For this singular 
proof of valour, they not only received the high- 
est applause at the time, but provision was made 
for themselves and their families by the presi- 
dencies to which they belonged. 

At this period the English possessed only three 
places of importance in the kingdom of Canara. 
These were Mangalore, Onore, and Corwa. 
The siege of all these was undertaken at once« 
Mangalore, the principal fort, was defended by 
a numerous garrison under major Campbell. 
Tippoo, who, as well a^ his father Hyder, is 
spoken of at large in another part of this vo- 
lume, sat down before it on the 19 th of May, 
and the attack and defence were both conducted 
with the greatest spirit and activity. Notwith- 
standing, however, the utmost efforts of the be- 
siegers, and that the garrison were reduced to 
the last extremity for want of provisions^ they 
held out in spite of every (Ufficulty, until the.ge* 
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neral peace was concluded ; by the terms of 
which the place was afterwards delivered up. In 
other parts nothing more happened than an. in- 
decisive engagement between M. Suffi«in and 
admiral Hughes, so that the British empire in 
Bengal was for that time fully established. 
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. CHAPTER XI. 

The Hutory of the JSatabSahment (if a Com/umy 
trading to the £aat-Indiea from 0»ten<L 

OSTEND, on the borders of the Netherlands 
and Flanders, possessing a good port, is 
admirably well situated for commerce, which is 
perhaps the reason why it has none, or but little. 
AH European nations have endeavoured to throw 
obstacles in the way of its trade, through a dread 
that it might injure their own. In 1^98, when 
the king of Spain resigned the ten provinces 
which had remained faithful to him, to the arch- 
duke Albert, he made it an express condition 
that the Flemings should not, under any pretence 
whatever, carry on trade either in the East or 
West Indies. This exclusive condition, which 
was introduced merely for the benefit of the 
Spaniards, was insisted on by the Dutch, who 
threw off the Spanish yoke ; or it has been held 
out by them to conceal their true motives, thirst 
of gain, avarice, and jealousy, which excited 
them to oppose the commerce of Ostend. 

In less than a fortnight, the Dutch East-India 
company presented two memorials to the States- 
general ; in which they scarcely obseiTed any 
ceremony, but plainly intimated,* that as the es* 
tablishment of this new company was in direct 
violation of treaties, so they ought to be left at 
liberty to act as if those treaties no longer sub- 
sisted, and do themselves that justice by arms 
which, it became every day more {^parent. 
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could not be obtained by any other means. The 
States, however, were by no means inclined to 
'quarrel with his Imperial majesty, if such a nip- 
ture could possibly be avoided. They there- 
fore still continued their applications at the 
court of Vienna, in conjunction with Great Bri- 
tain, to obtain the revocation of the authority 
by which the new company acted, or at least a 
suspension of it ; and, in the mean time, they 
made such laws at home in favour of their own 
India company, as they thought requisite to 
prevent the subjects of Holland from havings 
any concern either in the capital of the company 
established in the Austrian Netherlands, or in 
the management of the affairs of that company 
in India : on the other hand, the agents of the 
Dutch company in the East, though they did 
not proceed to direct acts of violence, took such 
methods in that part of the world where their 
power was so great and extensive, as gave this 
society infinite trouble, by obstructing their trade, 
and rendering it precarious and uncertain ; in 
which they were so well seconded by the Eng- 
lish, that nothing but the activity and abilities, 
of the conductors of its affairs, and tlie finding 
their situation desperate if they did not succeed, 
could have kept it on foot against the force 
of the inconveniences and difficulties which it 
every day experienced. 

Not only did Great Britain and Holland 
exert themselves against this new establishment, 
but France began to take the alarm at a Scheme 
which threatened destruction to that institution 
of the same kind which she was endeavouring 
to erect ; and the subjects of that kingdom were 
forbidden, under the severest penalties, to inter- 
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est themselTcs in any manner whatever, in the 
capital of the Ostend company. Philip V. of 
Spain seemed at first equally alarmed, and 
equally decided against this company ; but in a 
Very short time he saw the matter in a different 
light, or at least he acted by different motives, 
and entered into a treaty of strict alliance with 
the emperor, under whose protection the Ostend 
company was established and maintained. 

In answer to all the claims and pretensions 
made by the hostile parties, the association re- 
plied in a thousand different ways, in defence of 
that privilege to which they were entitled by the 
laws of nature : and when they were persecuted 
as a corporate body, they sent out private ships 
with lettrea de mer^ sometimes in the name of one 
power and sometimes in that of another. They 
changed the places which their vessels touched 
at, the routes they pursued, and the ports they 
frequented. From Hamburgh, on the coast of 
Germany, they removed to Sienna, and Trieste, 
on the Adriatic, and they had hopes of being 
protected at Leghorn. At length, however, the 
emperor seemed desirous and anxious to with- 
draw his support and protection from the infant 
establishment, which could not unassisted stand 
against the English, Dutch, the French, and 
the Spaniards. This company afterward made 
a figure in almost all the public manifestoes is- 
sued on account of the wars between the Euro- 
pean states, for nearly a century : it was. often 
employed by the house of Austria, by way of a 
threat, to procure the alliance of the maritime 
powers. Worn out, at length, with being the 
sport of policy, the merchants separated, and 
employed their capitals in other branches of 
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trade* The Ostend company now no Icmger 
exists ; but shoukl the interest of the European 
powers undergo any material change^ it may 
possibly at a future time be reyived. 

It has indeed been thought, that if this com*- 
pany had been effectually established, the whole 
East-India trade would probably in less than a 
century have been confined to the Austrian Ne» 
therlands ; and perhaps the greatest part of tlie 
trade of Europe must have followed it* These 
provinces are in themselves much finer than those 
which compose the Dutch republic, and bett^ 
situated for trade* Their sales of East-India 
commodities would have brought prodigious 
sums of ready money into their country, and 
this event must have revived and restored those 
manufactures which formeriy flourished there in 
greater perfection than in any other part of Eu- 
rope ; a revolution that would have secured to 
them all the commerce of Germany, and by dt- 
grees that of the North* In such circumstances, 
nothing^xould have hindered them from attempt- 
ing and acquiring the fisheries ; nor, by opening 
the ports of Trieste and Fiume on the Adriatic, 
from engrossing the Italian ti*adew These were 
undoubtedly the reasons diatled the emperor to 
establish the company, and to struggle hard for 
the maintenance of it i and the Dutch, by a si- 
milar conviction, were induced to the line of 
conduct which they adc^ted on this subject* 
Hence the argument becomes exceedingly pow- 
eriiil, that the trade of the East-Indies is in it- 
self the foundation of commerce and maritime 
power, at least, in the hands of those who know 
how to manage it ; and this company, who were 
intrusted in these points by the Imperialistaii 
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sbewed themselycs very capable, in every res* 
pect, diMring the few years of its existence* 

The great mistake of the projectors, was in 
their not being sufficiently versed in the general 
system of affairs, and the conditions under which 
his Imperial itaajesty held the Low-countries* 
Their miscarriage taught some of them more 
wisdom ; and being persuaded that the experi- 
ment which had alFeady been made, had remov- 
ed all suspicion that the scheme was an imprac- 
ticable chimera, part of them removed to Co- 
penhagen, in order to engraft it upon the old 
Danish company. Others again thought of ap- 
plying to the Swedes, that nation having been 
for some years employed in retrieving their af- 
fairs, improving their lands, raising new manu- 
fiictures, reviving their commerce, and restoring, 
their navid power* 
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CHAPTER XIL 

I£story of the Comfwiy estabUahed for carryin;^ 
(m a Commerce to the £a8t'Indi€aJrom Swedeiu 

TT was, as we hate seen, to the dowci&l of the 
-^ Ostend company, that Sweden is in a great 
nieasure indebted for the small branch of orien* 
tal trade which it cultivates* The waiiike stHfit 
of that nation, their temperance, and the severity^ 
of tiieir character, resisted for a long time the 
solicitations of commerce* Gustaviis Adolphus 
encouraged his subjects to engage in these pur* 
suits by letters of invitation in 1626. The cele- 
brated Christina, his daughter^ was deurous of 
forming establishments in Guinea, and in India ; 
but they gave offence to the Dutch, who con- 
trived to ruin them, and convert to their own 
use the establishments which that nation had 
formed. The arts of peace could not flourish 
under a race of warlike kings, the series of whom 
ended in Charles XIL His successor made his 
subjects comprehend that it was not essentially 
necessary to the glory and happiness of an em- 
pire that the whole nation should be soldiers ; 
and this fortunate change in their ideas took 
place at the time when the Ostend company was 
suspended, or, to speak more properly, when it 
was dissolved* 

A number of active and able men being then 
destitute of employment, and obliged to push 
their fortunes, the king of Sweden received them 
into ius service. In the year 173 1> moi'e than 
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9L century after Ihe letters issued by Gustatm 
AdoiphuS) the Swedish monarch established a 
company, the seat of which he fixed at Gotteii«- 
buTgh. The Dutch, as usual, exclaimed against 
tliis innovation'; and besides some indirect acts 
of hostility, by refusing refreshments and other 
necessary assii^ance to the ships of Sweden, they 
even seized some of these vessels* The king 
acted with great firmness on this occasion, and 
caused sad^ction to be made for the injury* 
The conduct of this new company is so. unassum*> 
ing that it has never been led to attempt the 
usurpation of any thing from the Indians, or 
Europeans. Its agents, dispersed throughout 
the other &ctories as x»ivate merchants, provide 
the cargoes, which are never very considerable) 
and consequently not capable of exciting the 
jealousy of the other companies* The Swedes 
are tolerated at China, and have a&ctory at Can« 
ton ; and their example proves that trade may 
be carried on in India, without oppressing tl4 
natives or invading their country. In that case, 
it might, perhaps, be less lucrative, but it would 
be more consistent with justice. 

It may not be improper before taking leave en* 
tirely of Indian commerce, to observe, that pri- 
or to the discovery of the Cape of Good Hope, 
the natives of India traded with Europe by three 
different routes, which are still open. 1. From 
Bengal, or Mazulipatam, they went to Delhi, 
and then turning west to Cabul and Kandahar, 
pnK:eeded to Khorasan, and the northern part of 
Persia, as far as the Caspian^sea ; &om which 
they continued their route to the Black-sea, and 
dispersed themselves through vaiious maritime 
tiading towns of the Levant^ where their goods 
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were received by the Pisans, Genoese, and Ve* 
netians. Those of the coast of Malabar, set- 
tkigout from Goa, transported their merchsm* 
dise by oxen over the large ridge of mountains 
called the Gauts, and proceeded by Aurengabadi 
and Tatta, to Kandahar, where they joined the 
merchants of Bengal. This joui^ey, which was 
performed by land, took up a period of three 
years, including the return. 

2. From. Bengal they proceeded by sea to Sui- 
rat. From that port, the grand emporium of 
India, they repaired to Bassora, at the bottom 
of the Persian Gulfl The merchandise, embark- 
ed in vessels in the Tigris, was carried to Bag« 
dad, whence it was transported on camels through 
the desert to Aleppo, and here it was received 
by the Italian merchants, who distributed it 
through Europe. The time employed in going 
and returning was two years ; half of the jour- 
ney by land, and half by water. 

3. From bengal they sailed to Surat, and 
thence to the entrance of the Red-sea. The 
isthmus of Suez was the boundary of the Indian 
navigation, and there were two routes from that 
place for European commerce : the longest, 
through the desert to Aleppo, required forty 
days, with an escort ; the shortest, from Suez 
to Cairo, also through a desert, employed eigh- 
teen days, and was exceedingly dangerous on 
account of the banditti by which it was infested* 
By way of security, the caravans hired safe- 

. guards, who engaged for a certain sum to protect 
them from being plundered, and this practice is 
still followed* The guards, being associated 
with the wandering Arabs, can make them re* 
tire whenever they appear. Europeans take 
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charge of the reminder of the journey to Alex- 
andriay Rosetta, and the other maritime places 
of trade in the Levant* As this route requires 
only a year or a year and an half, it has always 
been and still is the mosthicratiye, when the ca* 
ravan is not plundered, or obliged to pay the 
Arabs too extravagantly for protection* 

It is here observable that the greater poH of 
these journeys 19 performed through countries 
subject to the dominion of the Grand Signioiv 
By protecting the passage, he might ren<kr it 
much more frequented, and procure immense 
benefit to his revenue ; but the Mstofy of th« 
Turks will shew that though g^edy of gain, 
they are much better calculated to acquire it by 
Tioleiioe than by political combinations. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

THE HISTORY OF THE OTHMAN OR OTTO- 
MAN EMPIRE. 

IN the detail of causes which modify the cha- 
racter of nations, it will fre<}uently be found 
necessary to trace back the pages of history, and 
pursue the chain of events through successive 
ages, presenting those striking evente, the ope- 
rations of which continue when their records have 
perished. 

If the Ottoman empire is still vast and exten- 
sive ; if it stiU attracts the fear or the admiration 
of its neighbours, and swells its subjects with 
vanity ; these results are not surely to be attri- 
buted to the wisdom of its councils, or to the va- 
lour of its forces, as they now exist; but arise 
from the sj^endour of its former exploits, and the 
merited celeb];^ty of its ancient character. It is 
true that these exploits were disgraced by perfidy 
and treachery, and stained by violence and ra- 
pine ; and while their crimes exhibited an energy 
of pursuit, and a brilliancy in success, the clsdm 
oLihe Turks to national pre-eminence stood un- 
disputed. But in the enervating lap of idleness 
and sloth, the ferocious conqueror has degene- 
rated into a torpid barbarian, whose only marks 
of prowess are to be traced in the insolence of 
his demeanour, and the sullen affectation of his 
fancied dignity. 

The Ottoman power and name originated in 
Othman^ according to the Arabic pronunciation, 
or Ostnofif according to the. Persian, whoassum- 
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ed the title of S^ltan, and established his . ^ 
empire at Prusa^ in Bithynia : but in j^* 
order to take a view of the progress of 
the Turks, it is requisite to trace their history 
still higher, and consider not only their origin^ 
but that of the Saracen Caliphs whom they sup- 
planted. 

The vast extent of continent, which, spread- 
ing from the eastern extremities of Europe and 
the north of Africa, comprehends the greater 
part of Asia, has been the source of many po- 
pulous nations, and the seat of extensive empires. 
In the early history of these countries, new ir- 
ruptions and new conquerors quickly succeeded 
each other, and the power of founding an em- 
pire seems seldom to have been attended with the 
skill required for maintaining it. Some, how- 
ever, among the numerous hordes^ which suc- 
cessively prevailed, arose to a great height, and 
established a more lasting name than others* 
The different branches of. Tartars from the 
north, and the Arabians from the south, carried t 
their arms over extensive regions, and founded . ] 
great and permanent empires. 

It will not be necessary here to follow the 
victorious prophet,* who by the fascination of 
his religion, as much as by the terror of his 
sword, subjected so many nations : it will be 
sufficient to observe, that his empire so founded, 
was within 300 years after his death extended 
by his successors over the north of Africa, and 
a great proportion of Asia ; who had besides 
made great progress in the south of Europe, 
having overrun almost the whole of Spain, and 

• See Vol. X. 
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entered Sicily^ Itaty) and France. The seat of 
their government ^as established at Bagdad^ 
whence thef issued the mandates of their spirit- 
ual despotism over this wide extent of territory ; 
but as an empire so hastily raised, and so uncon- 
nected in its parts, was not easily held together, 
and as the Commander of the Faithful with the 
increase of power acquired also habits of luxury 
ill adapted to the art of governing, their power 
was soon destined to fall under the sword of more 
hardy competitors.- 

Such competitors were found in the Tartar 
nations, by whom they were surrounded. The 
most ancient records of this part of the world, 
describe the Scythian or Tartar tribes as uni- 
formly the invaders of their less ferocious neigh- 
bours. Their name has been very generally ap- 
plied to the inhabitants of those vast deserts and 
mountains spreading from China to the Danube, 
and who, whether of similar or different origin, 
have at various times poured out their swarms 
on all the neighbouring countries. The Turk- 
mans, or Turks, were a tribe of these Tartars, 
whose original seat was beyond the Caspian-sea ^ 
whence, incited by the desire of plunder, they 
descended about the year 800, and seized upon 
Armenia, since called from them Turcomania. 

At this time the Persian empire was ruled by 
Mveniors who were nominally subject to the 
Saracen calij^s ; but Mahmud, the Gaznevide, 
having greatly enlarged his empire, was invested 
by the caliph with the title of Sultan. On the 
succession of his son Massud to this dignity, a 
body of Turks ulider Tongrul Bek, either invited 
by the Persians as auxiliaries, or attacking them 
as invaders, obtained possession of the kingdom. 
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It is supposed to be about this time that the 
Turks embraced the religion of Mohammed ; 
and the caliph having called them to his 
assistance against the rebellious emirs, A. D. 
constituted the victoriousTongrul temfwral ^°^^' 
UetUeritmt of the Commander of the FcdtffuU ^ 

In the mean time new opponents were lising 
against the Turks, who, as yet scarcely settled in 
their new conquests, were obliged to yield them 
to firesh hordes of invaders. The more northern 
Tartars harassed them in their recently acquired 
Persian em];Hre, and finally obliged .them to re- 
linquish it in pursuit of fresh conquests to the 
south. It was about the year 1200 that the 
Turks ceded the kingdom of Persia to the Tar- 
tars ; but previously to this they had themselves 
extended their arms over the greater part of 
Asia Minor, whither they now retreated, and 
fixed the seat of their empire at Iconium in Ci- 
licia. Here also they were pressed by the Tar- 
tars ; and it was at this period that the European 
rage for the Crusades having a second time 
broken out, the Turks found themselves ^ ^ 
obliged to give up the whole of Palestine j jjj^] 
to the Christians. It was not long be- 
fore they regained this country, by taking Je- 
rusalem, when they put to the sword ^ 
without distinction or mercy the whole ^'' 
of its inhabitants. •-■ 

The government which the celebrated Saladin 
had established, was also overthrown about this 
time by the Mamelukes ; and various other con- 
tests arising in the Turkish empire, it fell for a , 
time into small independent sovereignties, and 
remained without a head until the rise of Oth- 
man, who assumed the name of sultan, and . 
Vol. XII. A a 
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from whom therefore our accoimt of the Otto- 
man race properly begins. 

Before, however, we proceed, to an historical 
detail of the acts of the several sultans, it may 
be proper briefly to notice the causes of the for- 
mer greatness of the Turks ; which may be re- 
duced to the following heads : 1. Their thirst of 
universal monarchy, by looking upon the whole 
world as their property ; and in the propagation 
of their religion, never neglecting to seize on 
any advantage, as they were unrestrained by any 
seniles of injustice, or of breach of faith, 
oaths, or treaties: % Their perfect agreement 
in matters of religion and state : 3. Their per- 
sonal courage in war : 4. Their devotion to the 
sovereign, and the obedience of inferiors to their 
superiors : 5. Their strict observance of disci- 
pline in war ; their military education engraft- 
ing upon the whole people an early acquaintance 
with the use of arms : 6. Their great temper- 
ance, and consequent health and vigour of 
Body : 7. The plunder of their enemies ; the 
hopes of those who died in t>attle ; and the road 
to honour being open to every soldier, who might 
aspire to the possibility of becoming grand-vi- 
zier, and even of being allied to his sovereign : 

8. The severe and certain punishment inflicted 
upon disobedience, disloyalty, or cowardice: 

9. The military genius of their sovereigns, who 
always personally commanded their ailnies: 
and 10. Their great resources for recruiting these 
armies ; every Mohammedan thinking himself 
obliged, when called upon, to take the field. 

Hence it is easy to account for the wide extent 
of their victories, and particulariy when we re- 
c6Uect that their opponents were in general in- 
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ferior to them in all the qualifications of militaiy 
excellence. 

In those barbarous ages, vhen most of the 
Christian states, governed by courtiers, priests, 
or women, displayed scarcely any traces of in- 
tellectual energy ; when their feudal govern- 
ments, their ignorance of political economy, and 
their want of system in financial and military 
arrangements, rendered them individually weak 
and contemptible ; and when extended views of 
general politics, of mutual alliances, and of a 
balance of power, being unknown, they could 
not be consolidated into one powerful confe- 
deracy ; the Turks exhibited a superior brilliancy 
of character, and built up a mighty and exten- 
sive empire. Their civil and military institutions 
were far superior to those of their contempo- 
raries ; their temperament of mind and body, 
naturally ardent, was inflamed by the precepts 
of a sanguinary religion, which incited them to 
conquest, by the most flattering promises of sen- 
sual gratification ; and they were led against ene- 
mies whom they despised, by chiefs of singular 
sldll, bravery, and ambition. The Ottoman 
empire, governed by a succession of great men^ 
from Othman I. to Mahmoud IV. with scarcely 
a single exception, thus obtained an eminent re- 
putation, whilst it widely extended the limits of 
its temtory. 

At the same time it must be acknowledged, 
that their fame, however g^at as conquerors, 
has never entitled them to any other homage, 
and never ranked them among the bene&ctors 
or instructors of mankind. Intent upon victory, 
they, have stopt at no means to prosecute their 
plan of universal dominion ', violating every prin«^ 
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ciple of justice and nationsd &ith; attacking their 
neighbours without provocation, withotit ciaim^ 
without even alleging aground for such conduct ; 
massacreing the vanquished without pity,or spar- 
ing their lives only to force ttrem to a slavery the 
most degrading; and seizing on their wives and 

' daughters, selling or dishonouring them, regaid- 
less of the domestic misery of the unhappy siif* 
ferers. 

In othier countries, particular reigns or epochas 
have been marked with actions- as disgraceful ; 
but such periods, or such reigns, were ever be- 
held by the great mass of the nations themselves, 
with the indignation they merited : here, on the 

-contrary^ is a system of wickedness imd id)omi- 
nation transferred fit>m the ancestors of a wh'c^ 

• people to their posterity, to this very day, con- 
firmed by their religion, and approved by those 
who call themselves the priests of God. Where- 
ever the Turks have established their dominiofii 
dcieiice and commerce, the comforts and the 
utiderstandings of mankind, have alike decayed* 
Not only have they exemplified barbarism and 
intolerance in their own conduct, but they have 
ext'mguished the flame of genius and knowledge 
in others ; breaking and defacing the monuments 

; of ancient art with a kind of savage exultation, 
and proving themselves the real scourges of the 
human race. 

'. The Ottomans are displeased with the name of 

• Turks, Ivhich we generally giive to them. They 
reject it as indicating uncivilised barbaiian^; where- 
as it has claims to their adoption in preference 
to any other, because it recals the remembrance 
of Turk, a descendant of Japhet, the father of 
all the nations or tribes that inhabit Tartary. The 
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branch of Ottomans, by retaining that name, 
might boast of being the most ancient and il- 
lustrious in the world. 

Othman I., descended from the cele- . « 
brated Jenghis Khan, by degrees, re- 1300! 
duced under his subjection the petty so- - ' 
vereignties into which Karamania had fisdlen. 
He with seven other Turkish captains seized all 
the countries which had been in the possession of 
the Seleucidaa in Asia Minor. When he first as*^ 
sumed^ the title of Sultan, he possessed the sove- 
r^gnty of a small district, the capital of which 
was Kara-chisar. Here he established his go- 
vernment, and pursuing his conquests, tocdL 
Prusa in Bithynia, and made it the seat of the 
Ottoman empire, or kingdom ; for the sultans 
did not assume the title of emperor till after the 
taking of Constantinople. After a reign of 
twentyrseven years, which had been entirely 
spent in military expeditions, he died at the age 
of sixty-nine* He was succeeded by his son, 

Orchan, who continued the conquests . j. 
of his father in the Greek empire. He '^^[ 
took Niceaor Nicomedia by surprise, 
made slaves of all its inhabitants, and removed"" 
his court thither. As his soldiers had hitherto' 
> received no pay, and were therefore dangerous - 
on the score of mutiny, Orchan disbanded his^ 
troops, and composed his in£cintry of youi^ men 
taken from the districts belonging to the Christ- 
ians, whom he caused to be instructed in the Mo^ 
hammedan religion ; and his cavalry of country 
land-holders of the Turi^ish race, whose proper^ 
enabled them to serve without pay. This prioce 
was humane, and a friend to men of letters. He 
built at Prusa a beautiful mosque, and founded 

A a 2 
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an hospital anid an acddeniy woUhy of royal 
munificence* His devotion and charity, how- 
ever, did not prevent him fh)m endeavouring to 
enlarge his dominion^ at the expence of the petty 
Mohammedan princes his neighbours. Cantacu- 
zenus, one of these, could not shelter himself 
from his attacks but by giving the sultan one of 
hisdairghters in marriage. This alliance "was 
highly advantageous to the Greeks, whom Or- 
-chans^terward frequently assisted against those 
enemies who assuled them. The piety and jus- 
tice of this prince, are greatly extoUed by Turk- 
ish historians. They say that he daily conversed 
with the learned, and would undertake nothing 
of moment vrithout their advice, and that he 
was the first of their monarchs who founded 
schools and hospitals. To the Christians he 
was an imjust, inveterate, and cruel enemy. He 
died of grief for the loss of his second son, wha 
was killed by a^l from an unruly horse. 

Notwithstanding the good understanding that 
prevailed very frequently between the Greeks, 
and the Turks, the latter lost no opportunity of 
taking from the former what they found con- 
^ j^ venient. Morad or Amurath I. the son 
1 1 -^* and ' successor of Orchan, succeeded 
also to his father's projects of usur^ 
pation of the country, and extirpation of the 
^ ^ religion of the Christians. He passed the 
J26a. straits of Gallipoli^ and took Adriano- 
pie. Which he made the seat of his em* 
pire, as most conveniently situated to extend his 
conquests over these'people. It appears, by what 
happened to him in this city, that the Turkish em- 
peror was not then more exempted than any other 
person from the forms of justice and the external 
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duHes of religion. Amurath was summoned as 
a witness before the mufti, who to this quality 
united that of judge. As he was beginning to 
speak, the mufti stopped him : '^ Your tes- 
tim6ny,*> sai^e, " can receiye no credit." The 
prince look^at him with astonishment. ^ As 
soTereig^,^' continued the minister of religion, 
^ your word is sacred '; but here it has na force* 
Justice does not admit the testimony of a man, 
who has not yet united himself to the body of 
'Mohammedans in public prayer." Amurath was 
sensible c^ his fault, and in order to atone for it, 
built a mosque, together with several schools. 

This prince instituted the celebrated body of 
-sold&ers called yeniskari, or janissaries, which 
afterwards became the strength of the Turkish 
army. He ordained, that every fifth stave of 
those taken from the enemy should belong t» 
the emperor. As incursions into the territories 
of the neighbouring states, and particularly those 
of the Greeks, were then frequent, these cap- 
tives soon formed a numerous body of young 
men, who were obliged to embrace ^e Mobam- 
medan religion. The emperor sent this new 
-army to a doctor celebrated by his miracles and 
prophecies, begging that in his prayers he 
would recommend tibese troops to the protection 
and fovour of God. The satnt^ placing the 
sleeve of his robe upon one of their heads, said : 
^ Let their name be jamaeariea ;"— which sig- 
m!^e&nef» soldiera ;-;-.<* let spirit and courage be 
displayed in their countenances ^ may their hands 
be victorious, their swords sharp, and their lances- 
always ready to strike the enemy. Wherever 
they go, may they return with the visage of 
health." Since that period they have retained 
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this name* Their cap has the shape of the doo 
tor's sleeve. They form a body of forty thousand 
men the most formidable of all the Tiurkish 
.troops* 

Amurath took Servia, with its capital Nessai 
and Apollonia near mount Athos* Having a 
quarrel with the sultan of Karamania, he subdued 
his country, but did not dethrone hint, as he 
was his son-in>law ; and thus laid the foundation 
of the extensive empire of the Ottomans in Asia* 

The death of Amurath was accompanied with 
a very remarkable circumstance* He had just 
gained a victory over the Hungarians, the Wal- 
lachians, Albanians, Triballi, and other nations 
united* Congratulating himself on his good for- 
tune in the field of battle, he said, ^^ This suc- 
cess gives me more pleasure, as I dreamed last 
night that I had received a mprtal wound from 
the hand of an enemy*" On hearing these wordsy 
a Triballian, who had been lying among the 
wounded, and who was supposed to be dead, 
started up, plunged his poniard into the em- 
peror's breast and killed him on the spot— At 
the conclusion of this battle the monarch gave 
no quarter, and slaughtered an incredU}}e num- 
ber of Christians : and ever since this event all 
Christian ambassadors and their suite, admitted 
into the sultan's presence, are held by both their 
arms by two cliamberlains during the whole time 
that they are in the audience chamber* He sub- 
dued a great part of Thrace, leaving to the 
Greek emperor little more tiban the city of Con- 
stantinople* 

The Turks greatly extol Amuaiath as a pattern 
of justice, a prince of invincible fortitude, very 
regular in his devotions, and a lover of learning* 
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He is also praiised ibr his remarkal^e abstinence 
ttBd contempt of pomp, being never seen clothed 
in an^ thing^but «^ a fine light cioth made of 
wool, wiiich is chiedy worn b j eceiesiasticS) who 
are forbidden by their law the use of silk* < The 
person who w^ars a garment of sdf, is odled a 
sofi : and hence Shah Ismael of Persia was called 
Sofi Ismael, he having been one of the religious 
order* 

Bajazet I. though the eldest of the . j. 
two sons of Amurath,> stood in need of jlg/ 
the suffrages of his nobility to ene^Ie "r — - 
him to mount the throne. His brother, who 
i^empted to suf^ilant him^ was sti^n^ed, 
:which is said to be the first instance of tbe 
sanguinary custom, afterward so &equeot, .bf 
putting to death princes of the royal blood* 
This prince is celebrated by his victories, and by 
the most distressing misfortunes* Never, was 
any warrior more speedy or more secret in his 
.expeditions. He fiew from Asia to. Europe, and 
returned to Asia with inconceivable rapidity. 
The Turks, therefore, have given him the sur« 
name of Thunderbolt. In the £rst year of his 
reign he took. Cratova, in Servia, which was 
given up on the express condition that the Chris* 
tian inhabitants should depart with life . and li- 
berty ; but he sent soldiers after themy to mur- 
der them all without mercy. He entered 
Bosnia, and brought away all the inhabitants 
whom he judged to be useful, and made slaves 
of them. He aho crossed the Danube, and 
committed horrid cruelties in Wallachia. 

Bajazet bad defeated Stephen. The army of 
Moldavia W2us routed, and the prince being 
dosely pursued^ presented himself before the 
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gates of Nems, where he had left his mother 
with a strong garrison. This magnammot» 
female called oat to him from the top of the 
walls: "Return! go and efface the shame of 
thy defeat. I had rather thoa shouldst perish 
by the hand of an enemy, than have to re- 
proach thyself with the infemy of being in- 
debted for thy life^ to a woman/' Stephen re- 
tired, struck with the reproaches of his mother; 
and meeting a trumpeter, commanded him to 
sound a charge. He was joined in an instant by 
twelve thousand Moldavians who had escaped 
the slaughter; the prince placing himself at their 
head, fell upon the enemy who were dispersed 
throughout the country, put them to flight in 
his turn, penetrated to the impetial tent, and 
compelled Baja2et to retreat, with a few follow- 
ers, to Adrianople. 

This city was at that time his capital ; but he 
employed every method that force or stratagem 
could afford to procure one more important, 
and to establish his throne at Constantinople^ 
He was master of the strait by means of his 
fieet, the first which the Turkish emperors had 
caused to be constructed. Bajazet conveyed in 
this fleet a large body of troops, and landed 
them under the walls of Constantinople. The 
city however was not assaulted, as Bajazet trusted 
that it would soon surrender on account of the 
divisi<Mi which prevailed between the reigning 
emperor and a competitor to the throne ; but 
the former chose rather to resign the sceptre to 
his rival, than see it &11 into the hands of the 
Turks. Bajazet was obliged to be satisfied with 
a tribute, but he shewed his pretensions to the 
oity by requiring the establishment of a Mo- 
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hammedan tribunal, for trying the causes of 
such of his subjects as resided there* 

He returned however and made a second at- 
tempt upon the place, in which he would, pro- 
bably, have succeeded, had not the celebrated 
Timur Bee, or Tamerlane, come to its relief. 
The sultan provoked the attacks of this terrible 
Tartar prince, who at first seemed desirous only 
to accommodate some trifling differences, which 
had arisen in consequence of their vicinity. But 
Bajazet, jealous of the glory of this great con- 
queror, was inflamed with a desire of bringing 
their strength and prowess to an open trial. The 
Tartar accepted the challenge, and in the plains 
of Prusa proved completely victorious in one of 
the bloodiest battles that had ever been fought. 
It continued a whole day, and in it thousands on 
both sides fell by die sword: but, while displaying 
the utmost efforts of valour, Bajazet was de- 
feated, and made prisoner. Two different ac- 
counts have been given of the manner in which 
he was treated by the conqueror. According to 
one, Tamerlane inclosed him in an iron cage, 
against the l^rs of which the haughty sultan 
heat out his own brains : but according to the 
other, which is more consistent with the cha- 
racter of Tamerlane, he was received and treated 
with a respect due to his high station. When 
he was brought prisoner to Tamerlane, he was 
kept some time standing at his tent door, while 
the Tartar was eagerly deciding a g^me of chess 
with his son Shah Rukh, the soldiers shouting 
for joy, <' Here is Bajazet, general of the Turks, 
reduced under your power, and loaded with 
'chains." At length Tamerlane leaving off* his 
game, and looking sted&stly upon the prisoner^ 
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exclaimed) ^ Is this he who ordered ua to sepa^ 
rate ourselves from our wives^ if we did not 
make war upon him ?" " Yes," replied the 
vanquished sultan* The conqueror then made 
him sit down, and consoled him, promising not 
to take away ius liie, nor to treat him with the 
same cruelty which others had experienced at 
his hands. The captive sultan, feeling coniBdence 
by Tamerlane's generosity, besought him to 
order search to be made for his sons Musa.and 
Mustapha, who were with him in battle. These ^ 
priiices were accordingly sought for, but only "** 
Musa was found* Timur presented him with a i^*: 
vest, and then sent him to his father, for whom ^ 
a royal pavilion was erected near that of the con^* 
queror* 

There are reckoned to have been twelve years 
of interregnum, during which the three sons of 
Bajazet governed each a separate part of the 
empire ; but at length it was united under one* 
Solyman the eldest, who had escaped from the 
battle, collected some remains of the army, and 
maintained himself at a distance from Tamer* 
- lane. When informed of his father's death, 
1403. h® assumed the title of emperor. Timur 
" — - invited him to an interview, with an in* 
tention, as it is supposed, of placing the crown 
on his head ; but Solyman gave the deputies an 
ungracious reception. The conqueror then sent 
for Musa, Bajazet's second son ; and putting 
the sceptre into his hands, addressed him as fol- 
lows : " Receive the inheritance of thy father* 
A soul truly great knows how to conquer king- 
doms and how to restore them. This is the only I 
greatness to which I aspire." The Tartar then ' 
retired to. his own dominions, and left the two 
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liirsils to contend £>r the empire wluch he de- 
spised* Solyman was bravO) but immersed in 
l^easure ; which induced several lords with their 
troops to espouse the party of his brother Musa, 
who was prudent, perhaps too much so for a 
nation who preferred in their princes military 
virtues to all others. A third son of Bajazet, 
Mohammed, remained in Amasia, whence he 
beheld in tranquillity the struggle of his two 
brothers. Solyman fell a prey to his debauch- 
eries, and was killed, in a state of intoxica- 
tion, while he was in a bath : though according 
to a very respectable historian, he met with his 
death in a dififerent manner ; for it is said by this 
author, that while going from Adrianople to 
Constantinople with only a few horse, they de- 
serted him on the road, to join the party of Musa,; 
to that entering alone into a small town, the in- 
habitants of which, from the richness of his 
dress, concluded that he was a prince, five young 
men ran to meet him with respectful salutations. 
Surprised at this reception, which he did not un- 
derstand ks a mode of respect, he shot two of 
them dead ; upon which the other three, to re- 
venge the loss of their brothers, shot him im- 
mediately, brought him to the ground, and cut 
off his head. 

When Mohammed saw that he had only one 
rival to encounter, he applied to Manuel, the 
GreeH emperor, and solicited his assistance, 
which he obtained : Musa was shortly after aban- 
doned by his troops, and attempting to evade 
the pursuit of his enemies, he was killed in his 
flight ; when Moliammed was proclaimed in his 
stead. 

Vol. XII. ^ B b 
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. ^ Mohammed) on ascending the throne, 
j^' had an opportunity of displaying a nobte 
character, the brightest features in which 
were gratitude and clemency. The prince of 
Karamania, whom the emperor had pardoned 
for his rebellion on receiving from him a sacred 
promise of future fidelity, again revolted, and 
was again overcome and taken prisoner. Being 
carried before Mohammed, this prince addressed 
him as follows : ^ Thy perfidious soul has taught 
thee to betray thy faith. I find in mine senti- 
ments more magnanimous, and more ag^reeable 
to the majesty of my name. The honour of my 
crown will not permit me to return thee evil for 
evil. The punishment of so infamous a wretch 
would tarnish my ^ory." Mohammed not only 
pardoned him, but restored to him his states. 

When Mohammed was established peaceably 
on his throne, Manuel sent an embassy of the 
ablest men of his court, to congratulate him, 
and remind him of his promises. These the sul- 
tan discharged with die most scrupulous fide- 
lity, and sent back the ambassadors loaded 
with presents. At the same time, he said, " Tell 
the epiperor, my father, that having been re- 
stored to my possessions by his assistance, and 
the blessing of God, I shall in future be as 
submissive to his will as a son ought to the will 
of a father ; and that I shall never cease to have 
a grateful remembrance of his kindness : let him 
only command, whatever he desires, I shall exe- 
cute with speed and attention." 

We are told of a reply which he made to the 
ambassadors of Servia, Bulgaria, and other 
small states, which now fonii the country of 
Turkey in Europe. Having admitted them t* 
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bis table, he drunk their healthsi and said, on 
taking leave, '^'Tell your masters that I offbr 
them peace ; that I accept the terms which thej 
have proposed ; and that I wish the God of peace 
may be an enemy to those by whom it shall be 
violated." 

During this reign, a Turkish peasant signalis- 
ed himiJelf by preaching up a voluntary poverty, 
and a community of all things, except women* 
He wore a single garment, and went, with his 
head and feet bare* His disciples pretended to 
be very fond of Christians, and even to believe 
in the same faith. Two of them were sent by 
him to an old Greek mopk in Candia, who after 
that time celebrated the &me of the peasant, and 
pretended that he was in the .same monastery 
with himself at Samos, and that he crossed the sea 
on foot every day to converse with him. The 
governor of Ionia, marching against the enthu- 
luast, was defeated by the inhabitants of the 
mountain near which he resided, who assem- 
bled to the number of six thousand. In the 
same manner they had put to flight Itali Bee, 
governor of Lydia, and killed a great number of 
his men. 

~ In consequence of this disturbance, Moham- 
med sent his son Aniuruth or Morad, a lad only 
twelve years old, accompanied by his vizier Ba- 
jazet, who forcing the passage of the mountains 
with their troops, put all the inhabitants to the 
sword, till they came to the place which was 
guarded by men wearing each only one coat : 
here they met with a very formidable resistance ; 
but after losing a great many men, the false pro- 
phet and his disciples were obliged to surrender, 
and were all put to death, not one of them subf* 
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mitting to rec^^ tiseiv doctrines. T^hd impostor 
himsetf, after enduring various torm^its, was 
nailed to a^erossy and carried through the streets 
of Ephesus: those who were friendly to his 
cause believed he would come again ; and some, 
even affirmed he was not dead, and could not die*. 
Bajazet led his army back through Asia and 
L)rdia9 where he slew all the Turkish monks that 
he met with, who made a profession of volunta- 
ry poverty* 

Mohammed reigned nine years : his death was 
concealed forty days, to alibw time for his son 
Amurath to return from Romelia, where he was 
carrying on the wai*. This measure the late em- 
peror had himself directed, and at the same time 
named Manuel guardian to his other two sons^ 
in order, if possible, to ensure the safety of their 
lives. 

j^ Morad, or Amurath IL being only^ 
i4%2,' eighteen years of age, Manuel was afraid, 
lest advantage might be taken of his 
youth, to induce him to issue some cruel orders 
against his brothers* In quality of guardian, he 
demanded his wards ; but his request was refus-- 
ed, under pretence that it was not proper these . 
young princes should be educated in the Christi- 
an religion. The emperor of Constantinc^le de- 
claredy that since his demand was refused, he 
would find means to provide another successor to 
Mohammed ; he accordingly released Mustapha,- 
the brother of Mohanmied, who had been im- . 
prisoned during the whole of the last reign* A 
furious war broke out between the uncle and ne- 
phew. Mustapha, very different from his bro- : 
ther, violated his word with old Manuel, and re- 
fused to deliver up tp him a place which he had. 
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promised. The latter abandoned him ; and then 
being incapable of resisting Amurath, he was 
taken prisoner, and by the command of his ne- 
phew he was hung up publicly, to perpetuate the 
opinion of his being an impostor, which had been 
the pretence for keeping him so long in piison. 

As Manuel had foreseen, and against which 
he endeavoured to provide, the sultan freed him- 
self from the oldest of his two brothers. Some 
of the lords, excited by impressions of pity, took 
up arms to save the second ; but he also fell into 
the hands of his merciless brother, who caused 
him to be strangled, though then but six years 
of age. 

He took Thessalonica, or Salonica, and . *. 
put the inhabitants, men, women, and 1431.* . 
children, to the sword, except those 
whom he reserved for hard labour, or the most 
abominable purposes. The cruelties he exercis- 
ed in these places cannot be described, nor the 
horrid ravages which he committed in Hungary. 
He invaded and subdued Servia, destroying all 
before him. He entered into Transylvania, and 
ravaged the country and murdered the inhabi- 
tants, as far as he penetrated : he acted the same 
brutal part in Wallachia, burning the villages and 
to\vns ; and inflicting on the Christians all kinds 
of tortures and cruelties in the most dreadful 
manner. 

"Amurath took Peloponnesus and the . ^ 
whole of Greece ; he sacrificed six hun- i^r.*. 
dred prisoiSers to the manes of his fether, 
desolated the country, destroyed every thing 
beautiful, pleasant, and grand, and repeated his 
accustomed barbarities. He greatly enlarged 
the Turkish dominions, augmented the body of 

Bb 3 
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jaidssaries, and made them more foimidable than 
they had been before* This cruel tyraxit and in« 
vader of the Christian states, died of i^e and grief 

. ^ at his ill success against Scanderbec : he 
i4fo. ^^ however more ^thful in observing* 

"' treaties than any4>f his predecessors, or 
even than his opponent the king of Hungary* 
This latter monarch, after having met with a 
signal defeat from Amurath, swore in the most 
solemn manner on the Evangelists to medntam a 
peace* The sultan, it is said, was anxious to 
obtain this oath, with a view of delivering him- 
self from the cares of the throne, that he might 
enjoy his latter days in the bosom of tranquillity* 
He therefore resigned his crown to his son Mo- 
hammed, who was then scarcely of age* 

Stephen, the king of Hungary, imagined that 
the abdication of Amurath would enaUe him to 
recover effectually, and with fiicility, all that he 
had lost* He formed a sort of crusade : Bohe- 
mians, Poles, Germans, Venetians, and French^ 
all flocked to his standard* The Turks, appre- 
hending that their young emperor would not be 
able to resist this torrent, pressed the &ther to 
resume the sceptre* He gained the £simous bat- 
tle of Varna, in which the king of Hungary was 
slain* Amurath caused the treaty which Stephen 
had violated, to be affixed to the point of a lance) 
with a paper containing imprecations against hid 
breach of faith* After this exploit the sultan re- 
turned to his retirement, though he qtdtted it 
agam to quell a revolt of the janissaries* 

. -. Mohammed II. the greatest warrior 

2 * J ' of all the Turkish sultans, had at the age 

of twenty-one twice mounted the throne» 

and twice descended with the submissive docility 
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of youth* Of several brothei^ whom he had, 
eme only remained ; the rest had fallen a sacri- 
fice to disease. Mohammed freed himself from 
all unea»ness on his account, by putting him to 
death. His reign, which lasted thirty years, was 
a continued series of battles and victoHes, almost 
without a single reverse. He had, however, to 
contend with generals capable of suspending his 
progress, and of checking his ambition, had 
their forces be^n equal to their courage. Among 
these were the celebrated Huniades, king of 
Hungary ; Matthias Corvinus his son ;. and above 
all Scanderbec, the hero of Epirotes, and even 
of the Turks, for they never speak of this war- 
rior but with respect, and after his death they 
made relics of his bones, which they wore as a 
preservation against dangers. 

We have seen that Amurath paved the way to 
Mohammed for - the destruction of the Greek 
em^nre. It was almost confined to Constantino- 
ple, the whole environs of which were already 
covered with Turkish fortresses, as so many ad- 
vanced posts destined to facilitate a siege. To 
these Mohammed added two castles on the Asi- 
atic and European sides, which intercepted all 
commerce with the Mediterranean ; and at length 
appeared under its walls with forty thousand 
men. With such land and naval forces, sup- 
ported by a train of artillery superior to any 
ever before seen, and remarkable for the number 
and size of the pieces of which it was composedf 
it was impossible that his success should be 
doubtful. 8ut however formidable this multi- 
tude might appear against a garrison of five or 
six thousand men, the victory was dearly pur- 
chased. Mohammed behaved at the capture of 
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the city in an equivocal manner, alternately cruel 
and merciful, sparing the lives of a few of the 
vanquished, and giving up others to the sword, 
who in his eyes ought not to have seemed more 
criminal : but there was no distinction of this 
sort ; the ruin was inctiscriminate, and not an 
individual was exempted from pillage. 

Constantinople was taken the 29th of May, 
1453. The account of this event is thus describ-^ 
ed : " The emperor was, happily for himself, 
killed in defending it. The barbarians entered 
the city, howling more horribly than the beasts 
of the forest with thirst of blood ; they slew de- 
fenceless men, women, and children, by thou- 
sands, without the smallest regard to dignity or 
beauty, to age or youth, to sex or condition. 
All who fled to the church of St. Sophia, hoping 
that the sacredness of the place would inspire 
respect for those whom it inclosed, were slain, 
except a very few reserved for purposes worse 
than death ; and the church was converted into 
a stable. Every common soldier had permission 
for three days, to massacre, to violate, and to 
pillage without restraint. Riches were at this 
time more dangerous than poverty, and beauty 
more to be dreaded by the possessor than de- 
formity. A hundred thousand barbarians satiat- 
ed their avarice, their savage cruelty, and their 
brutal lust. No tongtie can describe the misery 
of the wretched inhabitants. During three tedi- 
ous days and nights the air resounded with their 
cries. The sultan heard the melancholy sounds 
in his camp, but they served only to lull him to 
sleep.. The dogs, spared by the merciless inva- 
ders, ran into the fields howling with compassion^ 
or leaped into the sea. 



^ Aftet* thfee days, the few Christians, spared 
£at the cruel purposes of the c<^querors, were 
driven like beasts into the fields* The sultan en- 
tered the city ; his horse was stopped sometimes 
by hes4>s of the slaughtered, and sometimes 
waded through pools pf blood. He made in the 
holy temfde of Sophia a sumptuous feast for his 
officers and grandees, and as he sate banquet* 
ting, he caused to be killed, for his diversion and 
that of his guests, great numbers of his prison* 
ers of the first distinction for birth, eminence, 
and learning, among whom were many of the 
late emperor's relations ; and these feasts he re- 
peated daily till he had destroyed all the Grecian 
nobility, priests, and persons of celebrity, who 
had fallen into his hands, of both sexes and all 
ages. Many Venetian senators, Genoese no- 
bles, and rich merchants, were among the pri- 
soners murdered for his diversion while he was. 
feasting, and to entertain his court.'* 

Thus ended the Greek empire ; and the seat 
of the Turkish was founded, which Christian, 
princes have since thought it justice to defend 
from the attacks of other Christian princes, and 
from the struggles of the wretched remainder of 
an injured and unhappy people, ever since living 
in bondage. Unprovoked, the Turks attacked 
it, and never ceased till they had usurped the 
throne, as they had done those of so many other 
states and kingdoms, murdering millions in cold 
blood, and by tortures of the most unheard-of 
barbarity. 

When tlie cajHtal was taken, Mohammed 
turned liis arms against what still remained of 
the Greek empire, in the isles and on the con« 
tinent. He first subjected the Morea to tribute $ 
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then conquered it ; afterwards lost it by the 
efforts of the Venetians, and again subdued it 
entirely by means of the quarrels which he 
excited among its defenders. He took the two 
Phocas, made himself master of Ohio and 
Lesbos, and had the honour of reducing Athens 
Under his dominion, and of commanding in the 
country formerly subject to the laws of Lace- 
daemon. 

It may be conceived what oceans of bI(3od 
must have been shed to gratify the ambition of 
this emperor, to what misfortunes he exposed 
people whose submission to their sovereigns aixd 
laws he ought to have respected, and whose fide- 
lity was always cruelly punished by this- barbari- 
an conqueror. Some qualities worthy of esteem 
are, however, ascribed to him. His bra<^ery and 
skill in the art of war have no need of being ex- 
tolled ; he gave too many proofs of them. He 
was well versed in the Turkish sciences, and 
above all in astronomy. He spoke the Greeks 
Latin, Chaldean, and Pei*sian languages ; had a 
great fondness for history ; and punished robbe- 
ry and every species of injustice with severity, 
though himself the greatest of robbers and of all 
men the most unjust. In consequence of 
these feults, which conquerors dignify with the 
name of virtues, Mohammed paid no respect 
to the bonds of religion or the obligation of 
treaties when he found tliem in opposition to his 
interest, and he stained his sceptre with blood for 
the space of thirty years. He died, as it is sup- 
posed by poison, after having put to death 
above eight hundred thousand Christians of both 
sexes. 



When Mohammed died, his eldest son ^ ^ 
Bajazet, whom he had named his sue- ^ 'g^ * 
cesser, was in his government of Amasia \ 
and was actually preparing for a journey to 
Mecca at the time when a messenger brought 
to him the intelligence of his father's death, and 
that he must take the reins of the empire. The 
.chiefs of the state wrote to him, that if he came 
to assist them by his arms and advice, it would 
be more advantageous for religion and his 
country than if he employed his time in a pil- 
grimage ; a work which might without danger 
be left to men of lower birth and of more 
leisure* - 

Bajazet, surprised at the message, was for a 
while in doubt what course to take. Piety 
called on him to perform his vow ; and it seem- 
ed dangerous to leave the throne so long vacant. 
At length he determined for the pilgrimage, de- 
claring that he would sooner renounce the em- 
pire of the universe, than be unfaithful to his 
vow ; but, lest public affairs should suffer by his 
absence, his son Corcul might be ack.nowledged 
as sovereign until his return. Corcul was a 
prince of great mildness and modesty, and un- 
tainted by immoderate ambition ; of which he 
gave the most satisfactory pixx>fs at his father's 
return at the end of nine months. The devout 
emperor, not being certain in what manner he 
might be received, wrote to his son to retsun the 
reins of government, and to the nobles to obey 
him. He only asked for himself permission to 
reside at Nicea, as a private individual. The 
grandees, who were perfectly satisfied with Cor- 
cul, presented themselves before him, to know 
his pleasure under such circumstances. As the 



prince had governed so much to th^ %atisiaGlion 
of all ranks, had he testified the smallest desive 
of retaining the chief power, it is certain that the 
crown might have remained on his head : but 
Corcul, with a kind of indignation, replied : 
** Do you doubt my fidelity to my fether ? your 
*^ artful discourse would induce me to i)elieve so» 
** Are you ignorant that my father did not re- 
'** sign his crown into my hand£( ? Ke only chargr 
^^ ed me to command in his stead, until he 
^' should return from a pilgrimage, undertaken 
^ for the good of his soul and that of the state* 
^ In accepting it, I pretended to no other merit 
^' than that of obeying him. The empire is hisy 
" let him resume it. I shall cheerfully give up , 
** the sceptre. You will never observe in me any 
^ other dispositions than those worthy of a son 
^* and a subject." 

A few days after, Corcul, hearing of his &.• 
ther's approach, passed the Bosphorus, and 
met him near Nicea, where he paid him the 
'homage due to his rank : <' This," said he^ 
turning to his attendants, ^' is indeed my father 
*^ and lord, but he is also governor and emperor 
*^ of the Ottomans. I have hitherto been his 
*' shadow : now the light is come, the shadow 
**' vanishes : to him alone therefore pay obedience 
** and reverence." 

This unexpected change of affairs seemed ve- 
ry unfiivourable to Bajazet's brother Jem, who, 
on account of CorcuPs youth, had great hopes 6f 
wresting from hhn the empire ; but when Baja- 
zet ascended the throne he considered his hopes 
as frustrated. He was, however, determined to 
make an attempt for this purpose ; and a battle 
was fought, in which he was defeated* After 
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thiB, he wandered about from place to place, and 
at length found a ship bound for Italy, in 
which he embarked. On his arrival in that 
country he endeavoured to excite the Chiistian 
princes in his cause, who assur^ him they would 
seize the first favourable opportunity to endea- 
vour to place him upon the throne* 

One day Bajazet was speaking on this subject 
in the presence of an Italian captive, who had 
embraced the Mohammedan religion, and had 
been made berber-bashi, or chief-barber, a place 
of considerable importance at courts This man 
offered his services to dispatch the rebellious 
prince, which the emperor eagerly accepted. 
The barber followed Jem, contrived to get intro- 
duced into his household, and was appointed to 
the office of shaving him. In performing this 
operation on one occasion he cut his throat, but 
escaped before the murder was discovered ; and 
for a considerable time the cruel act was imputed 
to the zeal of some fenatical Christians. The 
barber returning to Constantinople was rewarded 
with the office of chief-vizier : and the body of 
Jem wias sent for by the emperor his brother, 
who caused it to be buried at Prusa, near the 
tomb of Amurath. 

Jem united in his character prudenccj magna- 
nimity, fortitude, and wisdom. In these points 
he had no equal of his age, and he was likewise 
celebrated for his eloquence. When a fugitive 
among Christians, he was strictly observant of 
the Mohammedan rites, repeated his daily 
prayers according to the Turkish custom, and 
regularly read througli the wliole of the Koran 
every week. 

Bajazet was not less warlike than devout. 

Vol. Xn. C c 
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After he assumed the imperial dignity^ he sub-- 
dued the Moldavians ; made a conquest of Cara* 
mania ; rendered several of the Asiatic princes 
tributary ; had considerable success in Syri2i» 
which he attacked ; reduced Croatia ; occasion- 
ed great devastation in tl;ie Morea ; landed a bo- 
dy of troops in the island of Rhocles ; and pav- 
ed the way for the conquest of Egypt, by de- 
priving the Mamelukes who commanded there 
of the necessar}' succours which they derived 
from Circassia. 

Exhausted, it is said, with fatigue and debau- 
chei7, Bajazet was desirous of placing the crown 
on the head of his eldest son Ahmed. Selim^ 
the youngest, demanded the preference, and 
tooi^ up arms in support of his claim* He was, 
_ however, defeated ; and Bajazet forbade the fu- 
gitives to be pursued, in hopes that his son 
would return to his duty. Being easy on this 
subject, he resumed the design of giving up the 
empire to Ahmed ; but this young man, dread- 
ing the intrigues of his brother, obstinately re- 
fused to accept of the sovereignty ; and the em- 
peror, rather than abandon the sceptre to his re- 
bellious son, resolved to sustain the weight of it 
as long as he lived. 

In this situation of afiairs, Selim arrived in the 
neighbourhood of Constantinople, under the pre- 
tence of paying a visit to his father. This 
young prince was attended with only a few fol- 
lowers ; but he well knew the number would be 
increased by the greater part of the nobility, 
who were decidedly in his interest, and above all 
by the janissaries, who were tired of a peace 
that had continued ten years. Sclim at first 
seemed unwilling to oppose his &ther ; but 
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finding on his approach that the whole coyrt of 
the old emperor abandoned him in succession, 
and ranged themselves under his o>vn banners, 
he sent to his father, with every mark of outward 
respect, declaring that he only wished to pay him 
the homage due to his situation. The aged mo- 
narch foresaw what would be the event of such a 
visit, and willingly resigned his crown into the 
hands of Selim. " I perceive too well," said he, 
^ that my son has not come hither with an inten- 
** tion of seeing me only ; but that he is deter- 
•* mined at all events to be emperor. It is the 
" doom of Heaven ; I have no doubt of it after 
** the dream which I had last night. I beheld 
" my crown placed on the head of Selim by the 
** hands of the soldiers ; it would now be impious 
" in me not to obey the will of God» I submit 
** to the decrees of his providence ; and since it 
" has so ordained, I resign my crown to Selim." 
He then caused his nldst valuable effects to bt 
packed up ; and, embracing his son, gave him 
his blessing and departed. The abdicated em- 
* peror proceeded slowly on, like one who quits a 
&vourite spot with reluctance, anxiously casting 
some looks behind. Poison or grief put ah end 
to his afi^ction before he had^travelled fifteen 
leagues, and his body was brought back to Con- 
stantinople. Selim went to meet it in deep 
mourning, and re-entered the city with great fu- 
neral ponip. 

Bajazet had reigned thirty-two years, and had 
given distinguished proofe of his attachmeiit to 
the duties of religion, by preferring the mortifi'- 
cations of a pilgrimage to the splendour of a 
crown. And even to his death, he persevered 
in paying the strictest attention to the forms pre- 
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scribed by the Koran : agreeably to the literal in- 
tei*pretation of one of the precepts^ he caused to 
be carefully collected and preserved the dust 
which adhered to his clothes ; giving orders that 
after his death it should be formed into a brick> 
to be placed in his tomb^under his arm, that he 
might present himself before God, covered with 
the dust of the shoes of the Lord, and be thus 
preserved from the flames of hell. With these 
absurd prejudices, he possessed a love for the 
sciences :"— he was fond of the arts, and left se- 
veral monuments of his taste in architecture* 

He had several sons, four of whom only are 
celebrated ; Ahmed, Mohammed, Corcul, and 
Selinu Of these it is ssud the second was most 
worthy of the empire ; and that the love of the 
people hastened his death« Ahmed and he 
were remarkably attached to one another ; but 
'Mohammed, having the curiosity to enquire into 
the conduct of his brother, went from Magne- 
sia, which was his government, with two friends 
disguised in religious habits, to Amasia, where 
they were but meanly treated* This want of li- 
berality so offended Mohammed, that at his re- 
turn he wrote his brother a letter complidning of 
his avarice, which he never afterward foi^ve* 
Not long after, Mohammed, with some fnends» 
disguised in sailor's clothes, went to Constants* 
.nople, of which adventure Bajazet being after- 
wards informed, he became so suspicious diat at 
last he determined to have him taken off by poi- 
son* The order was no sooner ^ven than exe- 
cuted : but after the bloody deed was perpetrat- 
ed, the sultan repented of the act, and condemn- 
•d the murderer to perpetual imprisonment* 
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Hiis event happened but a short time before 
SdtHk seized upon the empire* 
. Selim ascended the throne in the forty- ^ j^ 
fifth year of his age i at first he was op- iii%!^ 
posed by his brother Ahmed, whom he 
defeated and made prisoner, and caused to be 
strangled* Corcul met with the same fate* He 
condemned to death also five of his nephews, 
and a great many nobility, whom he imag^ed to 
be disaffected to his person* 

Raised to the throne by the suffrages of the 
soldiers, who wished for nothing but war, Selim 
endeavoured to gratify their desires* He gave 
them frequent opportunities of tVying their 
strength with the Persians, over whom he made 
great conquests ; though he considered these ad- 
vantages of principal importance as preparatory 
to the grand expedition which he was planning 
agsunsC Egypt* In this Bajazet had paved the 
way for him by the ravages he had made in Cir« 
cassia, fh)m which the Mamelukes derived their 
principal force* This war^^eyen at the com- 
mencement, assumed a character of ferocious 
obstinacy which announced some great catas- 
trophe ; but it affected only the soldiers, the 
people wi^ed to be considered as neutral in the 
quarrel* Confined in the chains of the Mame- 
lukes, it was of no consequence to them whether 
they continued to struggle under their present 
masters, or exchanged their fetters for those of 
the Turks* 

Cansual Gauri, chief of the Mamelukes, wait- 
ed for Selim near Aleppo in Syria* Victory, 
which was ready to folfow Gauri's standard, 
was snatched from him by the desertion of two 
principal officers^ in the middle of the combati 

Cc2 
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Ejoraged at seeitig himself defeated^ he rushed 
among the thickest of the battalions ; cut down 
all who. opposed him ; and running, from rank 
to rank, :^read destruction wherever he came, 
calling with a loud voice for Selim. Selim, how- 
ever, did not appear ; and Gauri imagining that 
he found him in every soldier who came withiii 
bis reach, made a dreadful slaughter* Foaming 
with rage, and out of breath, he at length fell 
dead on the bodies of those he had slain ; and^ 
what must excite astoni^ment, without hav- 
ing received a single wound from so many 
swords lifted up against him** Tuman Bey, his 
successor, equally brave and still more unfortu<^ 
nate, had not the honour of dying like him in 
the field of glory, and with arms in his hand* 
Having lost a battle, he defended himself two 
days in Cairo ; disputing every street with the 
utmost obstinacy, while torrents of blood were 
shed in the struggle* He at last saved himself 
by flight, but was taken at a small distance from 
the city, brought back, and hung up before onQ 
of the gates. 

After the victory, Selim announced an inten- 
tion of marching to Jerusalem* One of his ofR- 
cers, thinking there was still employment enough 
for liiem in Egypt, asked, in a tone which dis- 
pleased the emperor, when he meant to proceed 
thither* To which Selim replied, " When it 
^ shall please God ; but it is my pleasure that 
" thou shalt remain here :" and he immediately 
ordered him to be beheaded* Selim stands fore- 
most in the list of the destmyers of the human 
race* As he imagined that he could not ensure 
the quiet possession of Egypt but by the total 
extinction of the Mamelukes, rewards were pro* 
mised to those wh^or^hould discover any of them j 
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And the seyerest punishment was denounced 
against such as concealed them. When he 
thought he had them all assembled^ he caused a 
superb throne to be erected for him on the banks 
of the Nile, widiout the gates of Cairo. These 
unhappy wretches being brought into his pre* 
sence, he had them all murdered before his eyes, 
.and their bodies thrown into the river. Their 
number is said to have amounted to thirty thou- 
sand) and thus he confirmed the propriety of the 
surname which he had acquired of " Tke Feroci- 
ous*" Nothing was seen about him but victims 
doomed to slaughter. All mankind appeared to 
him to be equally devoted to destruction. 

Selim^s pride was so swelled by his . -^ 
great victories, that having made his tri- , * ^ ' 
umphant entrance into Constantinople, ---^ ' 
he, as if the fortune of war had been at his com- 
mand, bound himself by an oath not to recede 
a step till he had subverted the empire of the. 
Persians. Thi^ vow he made upon a presump- 
tion that he should afterwards easily subdue the 
Christian princes. But the want of money ob- 
liged him to defer the intended expedition. To 
divert the time, he resolved to visit the monu- 
ments of his suicestors at Adrianople ^ but in hi& 
journey he was seized with a fever, and on the 
next day there appeared an imposthume in his 
thigh, which in a short time put a period to his 
life, after a reign of nine years and eight months. 
He had the qualifications of a conqueror, with a 
head to conceive and an arm to execute great de- 
signs ; he was fertile in resources, indefatigable 
where the safety of the state was concerned, well 
adapted to the management of affairs, and ex- 
tremely quick in discovering hidden plots. He 
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frequently walked in disguise about the public 
places, streets, and camps, as well by night as 
by day, and punished with the greatest severity- 
whatever he found contrary to his laws or the 
common good. He had also innumerable spies^ 
who mix^ with all ounpanies, and brought him 
an account of the most private and minute trans^ 
actions ; so much so, that it was^ a common say- 
ing in his time, ^ The emperor will Jcnow to* 
^ morrow what passes in the chamber between 
<' man and wife." At the last moment of his 
life, he displayed a justness of thought which 
was worthy of a much better mind. One of his 
pachas, named Piri, happening to viat him at a 
time. when he was under the agonies of remorse, 
on account of some acts of torturing which he 
had committed upon the Persian merchants, ad- 
vised him to employ the money in building an 
hos{Htal for the poor. His reply was, " Would 
" you have me employ, through vain glory y- in 
** works of charity, the property I have unjustly 
" taken from others ? I never will. Let us en— 
" deavour rather to restore it to the lawful own- 
" ers ;" which was done accordingly. 

Selim alone, of so many Turkish emperors, 
shaved his beard after he ascended the throne ; 
contrary to the received custom, as well as to 
the precepts of the Koran, by which the sons of 
the princes are enjoined to do it before, but not 
afterwards^ The sultan being, on this occasion, 
gently and &cetiously reproved one day by the 
mufti, answered, '^ that he did it to prevent 
his viziers from having any thing to lead him 
by." 
^ jj Solyman, thcxson of Selim, had scarce- 
liio. ^y "counted the throne, before he con- 
ceived the design of extending his empire 
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as much towards Europe as his father had done 
m Asia. Having first freed himself from all ap- 
prehension on the side of Persia and £gypt> he 
directed his attempts against the Christians^ 
and soon took Rhodes from the knights of St* 
John, who had held it for two hundred years* 
The sentiments of the Turks on this occasion 
may be learnt from his speeches to the Grand 
Master, after he had signed and sworn to observe 
the capitulation* 

" Although," said he, " I might justly and 
" worthily infringe the aiticles I have prescribed 
" with such an enemy, from the just punish- 
" ment of whom neither feith nor oath ought to 
** restrain a conqueror ; yet I have determined 
^' to be gracious and liberal to thee, if thou 
*^ wilt, by well doings, amend thy life, and 
" I will give thee preferment in my service*" 
The Grand Master in a noble speech answered, 
'' that he preferred death ;" which so astonished 
the emperor, that he promised to observe the ar- 
ticles of the capitulation* On this chief's depar- 
ture from Rhodes, Solyman told him, " What 
^ I have done towards thee was not through ha- 
*« tred, but the desire of sovereignty. I stand in 
^ no need of war for the sake of riches, but 
<^ for honour, fame, immortality, and the ex- 
.^ tension of my empire : for it is the property 
^of a sovereign, royally descended, to take 
<< from others with a strong hand, and to 
*^ invade them, not from a covetous mind, but 
^ fram the honourable desire of rule and so- 
<< vereignty ; §or whilst my neighbour standeth, 
^^ I count it just, by force of arms, to remove 
"him." 
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He then attacked Hungary, took Buda, and 
murdered the garrison livliich had capitulated. 
He entered Austria with fire and sword ; the old 
men were slain, the young led into captivity, wo- 
men ravished before the &ces of their husbands, 
and in short every species of cruelty was inflict- 
ed upon all, without distinction or mercy. He 
laid siege to Vienna ; where finding a desperate 
resistance he withdrew his troops, but previous- 
ly massacred all his prisoners, men, women, 
and children* This siege cost him eighty thou- 
sand m«n. He made John king of Hungary 
tributary to him, entered again into Austria, and 
repeated his cruelties, killing at one time four 
thousand prisoners* 
J. -^ He took Bagdad, the whole of Assy- 
, ' - ' ria, and Mesopotamia, formerly separate 
kingdoms, but then belonging to Persia* 
He sent two hundred thousand men into Mace- 
donia, to be transported into Italy ; and actually 
landed a part of this army in Apulia, and took 
-Castrum* Turning his forces, however, from 
Italy, against the Venetians, he besieged Corfu y 
but not succeeding,, he carried away sixteen 
thousand young people of the island into perpe- 
tual slavery, and made other conquests on them 
during a long war. He returned to Buda, and 
converted Hungary into a Turkish province, 
making an alliance vrith the French to attack 
the emperor* He made a fruitless attempt on 
Malta ; but was more successful atGoza, where 
he carried off upwards of six thousand young 
people into slavery. The Turks then attacked 
and took Tripoli, belcmging to the order of 
Malta ; but did not observe the capitulation, as 
they said, ^ No fiuth was to be kept with dogs*" 
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Solyman at length extended his reputadon as a 
warrior to both extremities of the world* At 
the time that he subdued Bagdad on the 
Tigris, faithful to his ally Francis I. he united 
on the ocean the Turkish crescent to the banners 
of France, made incursions into Persia, and 
threatened Germany with an invasion ; when he. 
was carried off by death, after a reign of forty- 
qne years, which ended in triumph, Zigeth, a 
town in Hungary to which he had laid siege, 
surrendering at the very moment when he ex- 
pired. 

Solyman, at the desire of his wife Roxalana, 
had his son Mustapha strangled in his presence, 
in order to secure the empire to her darling son 
Bajazet. He was, however, punished for this 
instance of injustice and cmelty, by the discord 
which arose between Bajazet and Selim, another 
son of Roxalana ; the foimer fell a victim to his 
father's displeasure, and Selim succeeded to the 
empire* 

. Before the time of Solyman, the Turks had 
no other laws than ceitain established customs 
never committed to writing. These Solyman, 
collected and formed into a code, which is still 
followed in the Ottoman empire, and he was 
thence styled the Legislator. And though he 
had acquired great celebrity by his Persian, 
Hungarian, and naval victories, yet by his re- 
formation of the courts of justice, and his ex- 
cellent laws by which the empire has been 
since governed, his fame was infinitely fartlier 
extended. 

In order to conceal the death of Solyman 
until the arrival of Selim, who was in his go- 
vernment, the grand-vizier caused all his pby- 
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skians to be put to death. In a few days ^e 
janissaries began to suspect what had hap* 
pened ; when» to dissipate their suspicions, the' 
vizier caused the dead body, in the sultan's 
usual dress, to be brought into his tent, sitting' 
upright in his litter, as if he had been ill of 
the gout. Solyman was declared a martyr, be- 
cause he died while he was carrying on a war 
against the infidels ; and a conqueror, because 
his troops, after his death, had taken two cities 
in his name. 
A J. "^^ ^*^^ ^^ Selim heard of his fether*s 
1566. de^ith, he left Magnesia for Constantino- 
ple, and was, by the care and attention 
of the vizier, almost the first person in that city 
who knew of his father's death. The first step 
which he took was to make a peace with Germa- 
ny and Persia. He detached from the empire of 
Russia thirty thousand Tartars, with whom he 
peopled the Crimea ; and he reduced to obedi- 
ence Yemen, which had manifested some symp- 
toms of revolt. 
. ^ The Spanish Saracens, who had hi- 
j ' q' therto been ill treated under the domi- 
nion of the Chriatians, rose in arms 
against those who had tyrannised over them, 
whom they vanquished with great slaugh- 
ter : but perceiving themselves too weak to 
withstand their power long, they sent embassa- 
dors to imj^ore Selim's assistance. The sultan, 
whose thoughts were bent on the conquest of 
Cyprus, promised aid ; but not till that island 
should be taken. He made immense prepara- 
tions for this purpose : having reinforced his 
army with two hundred thousand men, he re- 
newed the siege of Famagusta with more vigour 
than ever. 



The isenaie of Venke} on tlie other hand, 
wrote to the citizens to hold out, piomising 
them speedy relief* The Turks in the mean 
time began to sink mines in four several places ; 
one of which blowing up a great part of the wall 
near the tower on the haven^ they presently 
mounted the breach, and began a most furious 
battle, in which they lo^t four thousand men and 
fourteen stand of colours, but of the besieged 
not more than one hundred were slain. The as-* 
sailants, to whom the loss of thousands was not 
considered as an object, renewed their attacks in* 
cessantly, till at length the garrison was reduced 
to three hundred effective men. The powder 
was also consumed, and other wants increased 
60 fast that the citizens prevailed on the governor 
to capitulate. ' 

Accordingly the place was delivered up, on 
condition that the inhabitants should enjoy their 
lives, liberty, and property, with the free exer- 
cise of their religion ; and that the whole of the 
garrison might ^narch out with their baggage, 
and be safoly conducted to Candia. Upon this, 
Bragadino, the governor of the city, attended by 
some persons of quality, having obtained leave to 
wait upon the pacha in his camp, the perfidmus 
' genersil caused them all to be secured, and next 
day the brave Bragadino was brought out and 
exposed, with his ears cut off. He was after- 
wards tortured with the most exquisite cruelty, 
and made to endure the greatest indignities ; 
among which, he was forced to act the part of a 
laboui-er in assisting to repair the ramparts. At 
last, he was flayed alive, his head vms cut off, 
and his skin stuffed with straw, and hung at tht 
yaMl-arm of a galley. The losaof Famagusta 
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was followed by that of the whole island of 
Cyprus. 

The conquest of this island was highly cele- 
brated by the Turks ; but a famous victory 
which the Venetians gained over the Ottomans 
in the gulf of Lepanto, has been considered by 
the Christians as a compensation for that ad- 
vantage* When the news of this great event 
was carried to Venice, it was celebrated with 
the utmost joy. All prisoners were set at 
liberty, and Justina's day, on which it was 
gained, was made a festival for ever ; a great 
quantity of money also was coined, bearing the 
efligy of Justina, and an impression of the 
battle* But while Venice was filled with glad- 
ness, the deepest melancholy reigned at Con- 
stantinople* The emperor Selim, otherwise of 
an invincible mind, was so struck with this 
reverse of fortune, that for three days he nei- 
ther ate nor drank, nor suffered any body to 
approach him, praying night and day that the 
God and protector of the Moh&mmedans would 
have compassion upon bis people, and remove 
the dishonour brought upon thpm by this defoat. 
On the fourth day he took up the Koran, and 
accidentally opened the book at this passage : 
*^ In the name of God clement and merciful 1 I 
^' grieve for the victory which the Europeans 
<' obtained over the inhabitants of the earth ; 
^^ gladness shall not be given them any more for 
* " victory hereafter." Selim, admonished by this 
oracle that the overthrow of the fleet had not 
happened without the inteiposition of God, 
A' returned him thanks for his fatherly correc- 
^ tion, and recovered his spirits* This calamity 
seeoied to the ^ages of the country to have bejcn 
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foretold by the fall of the wooden roof of the 
temple of Mecca, which Selim ordered to be re- 
built with brick, aaa more durable emblem of 
tlieempire- 

A Turkish nobleman, at that period, gave a 
very just idea of these two events. ^ The loss 
" of the fleet," said he, " is to. Selim what the 
<< loss of the beard is ta a man who: has beep 
" shaved, and whose beard will grow again. 
<> Whereas the loss of Cyprus is to 5ie repubtic, 
" like the loss of an arm, which when amputated 
" can never be recovered." Selim, indeed, soon 
sent to sea another fleet, which assisted to drive 
the Spaniards from Africa, and to make his au- 
thority known and acknowledged at Tunis and 
Algiers. 

This prince conducted very few military ope- 
rations in person ; but he has nevertheless been 
accounted bt^ve. In some respects nature 
seems to have distinguished him from his prede- 
cessors by mildness. He lived in a familiar man- 
ner with his domestics ; and was fond of decent 
raillery, and the conversation of the learned. 
He is praised for his liberality, clemency, and 
justice. No person could be more regular in his 
devotions, or more moderate, except in regard 
to wine, of which he was fond, and in which he 
freely indulged. After a reign of five years, he 
died in consequence of intemperance of this 
kind. 

The enquirer after the Turkish history must 
no longer expect to find any of those flourishing 
eventsy Which, while they excite interest, engage 
and fix the attention* This empire has, by^a 
good writer, been compared to a river, whichj 
having frightened, by its frequent inuiidation^^ 
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the inhabitants of the adjacent plains, «Uigesi 
them to take the precaution of confining it with 
dykes to defend themselves fit>m its ravages. In 
the same manner the neighbours of the Turks, 
incessantly harsissed by them, especially in Eu- 
rope, erected fortresses against their sadden in«« 
cursions, and maintained large armies always in 
readiness to oppose their invasions. Hereafter 
the assaults, the battles, and the negociations, 
being almost always uniform, it will be only ne* 
Pessary to attend to factS' which present some 
striking singularity, or which have been attend- 
ed witJb important results. Thus the lives of 
many of the Turkish emperors, though abun- 
daaa perhaps in warlike deeds and treaties, maf 
be reduced to very few domestic events of much 
real consequence. 

^ Such is that of Amurath III. though 
^\j* it lasted fifty-two years, of which twenty 
were spent, on the throne. He was the 
eldest son of Selim, whose death was concealed, 
as usual) till the new sultan arrived* The ja^ 
nissaries, who had a custom during all intervals 
of this nature to plunder, and even massacre, 
their fellow-citizens, were now disappointed and 
murmured* Amurath was obliged to give large 
sums to appease them, and then by an atrocity 
which some ascribe rather to the policy of the 
times than to any natural inclination to cruelty, 
he caused his five brothers to be strangled in his 
presence ; but it is said not without shedding 
many tears at the tragical spectacle. Though 
he was of a peaceable temper, he continued his 
father's wars, because he dreaded the idea of be- 
ing thought to degenerate from the Ottoman 
princes, but he never went himself into the field* 
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To g^v€i. employment to his untnicta« ^ ^ 
bie soldiery, he made war upon Russia, j^^^J 
Poland, Germany, and Venice. He sub- 
dued Georgia, which he afterwards lost and re- 
covered* He experienced both success and re- 
verses in his (^rations against the Druses and 
Turcomans, as well as in those which he carried 
on in the Crimea, Wallachia, Croatia, and Tran- 
sylvania* It was debated in the divan, whether 
the league with the Christians or that with the 
Persians should first be broken ; for the Turks 
hold it lawful, when it is the interest of the em- 
pire, to break all oaths and treaties with those of 
a different &ith from their own* It was de- 
termined to make war against Persia, the 
event of which was £ivourable to Amurath, and 
it was attended with the usual cruelties* From 
this period, the janissaries, having lost their sub- 
mission, and, in great part, their discipline, be- 
gan to kill their commanders, whenever they 
were dissatisfied with them* 

This prince reigned twenty years, aiid left be^^ 
kind him as many sons, of whom nineteen were 
strangled by the eldest, his successor* Amurath 
is described as of a quiet disposition, a lover of 
justice, and very zealous in his peligion* He re- 
formed that sort of intemperance which had be- 
come fashionable in his father's reign, by very 
severe punishments against drunkenness* It is 
«aid that the death of Amurath was attended 
with such a storm that many thought the end of 
the world was at hand* " 

Mohammed III. having thus secured . ^ 
to himself the throne by the slaughter of '^' 
his. brothers, which he effected at a feast 
whkh he gave to them, thought it necessary al- 
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so to take away thelifeof all tbe late^fereign's 
wives and coacubines by whom it was poauble 
that there should be any posthumpus progeny* 
A tent was then set up before the temple of Sanc-^ 
ta Sophia, in which was placed the body of Amu- 
rath, with those of his murdered sons beside 
him ; and this shocking ceremony occasioned a 
serious tumult of the janissaries, which might 
have cost the new emperor and all his court 
their lives, had it not been appeased by the pru- 
dence and credit of the prime-vizier« Moham- 
med carried on his wars agunst Germany by his 
pachas ; but not being successful, he went him- 
self to Buda vnth two hundred thousand men, 
and having taken Agria, returned to Constanti- 
nople. Hostilities were prosecuted with the 
greatest fiiry ; and when the Turks took Alba- 
regalis, the Christians were, by the terms of the 
capitulation, to march out in safety with theif* 
arms } but their merciless and treacherous con- 
querors put them all to death, to the number of 
many thousands* 

The insolence of thb janissaries now greatly 
increased, and they were perpetually revolting 
and fighting with the other soldiers* The pa- 
chas, in many provinces, also rebelled ; and the 
sultan, through fear, made peace with them, 
and confirmed them in their offices. 

No less cruel to his own offspring than he had 
^en to that of his father, Mohammed sacrificed 
his eldest son, a prince of estimable qualities, on 
very slight grounds of suspicion. Immersed in 
the pleasures of the seraglio, he bestowed no 
t>ther attention on public afiairs than he was ab- 
solutely compelled to. This indifference was 
treated with ^reat contempt by his subjects,* 
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trlio neither loved nor feared him. He died un« 
regretted in the flowet of his age, after a reign 
of nine years* He had four sons, and three 
daughters married to three of his pachas. His 
eldest son he had caused to be strangled ; the se- 
cond died young;- the fourth, Mu3tapha, was 
strictly confined to the palace : the third, 
Ahmed, ascended the throne when he j^^^ 
was scarcely fifteen years old ; and this 
is said to be the first instance in which the reins 
of the Turkish government were given to a mi- 
nor. * The first years of his reign demonstrated 
that the sceptre was not unworthily entrusted to 
him. He began by removing the sultana his 
grandmother, whose ambition and intriguing 
spirit had been the cause of much uneasiness to 
his &ther. Great firmness was necessary to re* 
establish good order through every part of his 
administration, which the weakness of Moham- 
med had suffered to be interrupted ; but the ja- 
nissaries becoming every day more mutinous, in- 
volved him in cares from which he could not free 
himself except by sending them to Asia. Un- 
der his reign, those fires which are now so com- 
mon began in Constantinople. They rarely or 
never break out but when the people are disc<»i- 
tented, and this is the method by which they 
make their remonstrances known. Under the 
same reign we find the first instance of that sub- 
mission with which the nobles resign themselves 
to the fatal bow-string. The grand-Tizier, to 
whom the monarch owed many obligations, put 
an end to his own life in this manner. Though 
not of a cruel disposition, many murders were 
committed in his seraglio through jealousy and 
brutality. In it he maintsdned a thousand fe- 
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males. He kept in pay forty thousand men fbr 
the purposes of hawking ; and, to excel all pre- 
ceding instances of extravagance, he encrusted 
the walls of the superb mosque, built in imitation 
of St. Sophia, with two hundred plates of gold, 
having inscribed on them the name of the pro- 
phet, and sentences of the Koran set round with 
diamondii, which raised the value of each plate, 
to at least fifty thousand crowns* Ahmed was 
succeeded by his brother 

_ Mustapha, who had been preserved 
1617. ^^^^ ®^^^ secrecy, that it was scarcely 
known whether he was alive or not. 
During his brother's reign, the council had de- 
termined that he should be preserved, (as Ahmed 
was but fifteen years old and there were oidy two 
heirs to the throne,) but should be kept in close 
confinement* Mustapha \^as therefore taken 
£voai a prison to be proclaimed sultan* He vras 
uncommonly cruel, and offered many indignities 
to the Chiistian ambassadors. At the time when 
Ahmed had children of his own, it was once de* 
termined to put Mustapha to death : the resolu- 
tion was passed in the divan ; but the en^)e^or 
was divert'ed from the execution of it by some 
omens which he imagined were relative to this 
subject. 

Whenever an emperor ascended the throne, it 
was usual to put to death his brothers and ne- 
phews ; but when he had children grown up, he 
entrusted .them with governments, and the com- 
mand of armies : this cruel custom had now 
ceased. When the fiither died, the vizier, as we 
have seen, kept his death as secret as possible 
till the new sultan amved, who generally con- 
ti;^*ed to seize his brothers and put them to death ; 
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sometimes^ hdwever, these contriTed to escape^ 
but they were generally retakent and committed 
to the hands of the executioner* It is for this 
reason that the sidtan always goes to some 
mosque in the city to public prayers every Fri- 
day, or shews himself in public, for otherwise 
the people would cooisider him dead, bnd would 
excite a rebellion. 

Mustapha, by his cruelties, became so odious 
that the grand-vizier, who was absent on ah ex* 
pedition against the Persians, returned with his 
army, deposed him before he had completed a 
year of his reign, sent him to prison in the castle 
of the Seven Towers, and placed his nlej^w 
Othman on the throne* 

Othmah, contrary to the advice of ^^s «^ 
ministers, married, without any pomp, ^^^' 
the grand-child of a sultana, who had 
been espoused to a pacha ; his ancestors of kte 
years not usually taking wives, especially of a 
Tmkish race, on account of their relations* 

The sidtan, discontented with his janissariesy 
meditated revenge against them* They had, 
contrary to their institution, married, and en- 
tered into trades ; their children were also ja- 
nissaries, a privilege conceded to them in a for-' 
mer reign, and they were more pleased to stay 
at home than to face the dangers of a foreign 
campaign. His vizier, however, promised ta 
provide him with a new soldiery of the Cards, 
who inhabit the mountains between Smyrna and 
Mount Lebanon, forty thousand of whom were 
to be enrolled as his body-guards ; adding, tiiat 
the pachas of the provinces should train up to 
arms a certain number of the inhabitants, to be 
ready to serve in foreign wars, and to constitute 
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a larger army than any of his predecessors,' and 
enable him to make greater conquests at fap less 
e:i^nce* 

This emperor conceived the project of trans- 
ferring the throne into Asia, with the hope of 
freeing himself from the incessant troubles givGx 
Kim by tlie janissaries ; but they discovered his 
design, massacred the grand-vizier, whom they 
believed to be the author of the measure, and 
imprisoned the emperor, reinstating Mustapha on 
the throne* The first measure of those who 
now governed in the name of the latter prince^ 
was the murder of Othman* The uncle, how- 
ever, derived very little benefit from this event. 
The same weakness and incapacity which had 
before deprived him of his throne, drove him 
from it again^mder the most humiliating circum- 
stances. He was treated as an ideot, led about 
upon an ass exposed to the derision and insults 
of the populace, and then carried back to prison, 
where he was strangled by-the orders of his 
successors. 

During an expedition of the Turks 
1620. ^"^° Persia, it is said by Turkish histo- 
rians that there appeared in the heavens,' 
over Constantinoi^e, a figure of a crooked sword, 
which extended from east to west, and for a? 
whole month shone with great brightness after 
sunset. The astrologers declared it to be an 
omen of victoiy and an increase of empire to 
the Ottomans. In the course of the foHowing 
year, there happened at Constantinople so in- 
tense a frost, that the inhabitants of that city- 
walked over the Bosphoinis. This the astrolo- 
ger^ interpreted. as a^tal omen ; but Othman, 
m contempt of their prediQtion, undertook in the 
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•ensuing summer an expedition against the Poles ; 
in which the Turks lost eighty thousand men by 
t:he sword, cold, and* famine, besides one hun- 
dred thousand horses; and the Poles twenty 
thousand. 

Amurath IV- brother to the unfor- 
tunate Othman, experienced from the Y^^j 
janissaries the same insults which had 
been offered to his brother ; but by intrepidity 
and courage he repressed their turbulence, and 
freed himself from every kind of rebellion. No 
emperor was ever more absolute, none was ever 
so much dreaded, as none was ever so fbrmida^ 
ble. It is said that during the seventeen years 
of his reign, he caused fourteen thousand men to 
be destroyed. His amusement was to run about 
-the streets in the night with a sabre in his hand, 
and to cut down all whom he met* Some- 
times he discharged arrows at passengers from 
the upper windows of his palace. The prince 
was an expert marksman, an excellent rider, and 
intrepidly brave. In the field he gave his soldi- 
ers an example of frugality, and of abstinence 
from every kind of luxury. He used only coarse 
food, had no other bed than a carpet, and sle^H 
with his head on his saddle. He is celebrated 
on account of extraordinary talents for public 
business, and his acute, penetrating, . and solid 
judgment. 

He stood in need of these qualities, to coun- 
rteract the effects. of his numerous &ults, which 
he did not attempt ^to jconcesl ; and above all 
that of drunkenness, a vice very' odious to thie 
Mohammedans. He permitted wine to be pub- 
licly sold, because he was fond of it himself; 
±nxt he forbade the smoking of tobacco, which he 
detested. 
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He paid so little regard to the laws of 
tipnS) that he caused a French interpreter to be 
impaled) put the ambassador into piison, and 
committed other violences. Soon afterwards he 
made peace with Persia and Germany. In his 
^ reign a singular fight was maintained be- 

1611. ^^^^^ ^^ English merchant-ships loaded 
with con)) against the whole fleet of the 
captain-pacha's galleys. The merchantmen kil- 
led 1,260 slaves, and a great number of Turks, 
with the captam himself; and when they could 
maintain the contest no longer, they blew them- 
selves up. They sunk three gpalleys, and forced 
the fleet into port to repair. This heroic action 
is remembered and talked of in Turkey to this 
day* 

When Amumth was advancing in years, he 
took the .government entirely into his own hands, 
and determined to make himself feared. He 
was severe with his officers and soldiers, declar- 
ing that he expected implicit obedience. The 
people revolted at some taxes, but he cut off the 
heads of fifty of their ringleaders. He hanged 
a cadi ; and then went to Prusa, dispatched a 
boat to Constantinople to bring the mufti and 
bis son to him, whom he immediately strang- 
led. This tyranny struck terror through the 
whole empire, for former emperors very rarely 
put to death the muftis in this manner. The 
particular death allotted for this class of people 
is, by braying them in a mortar used only for 
that purpose ; but it is seldom practised. He 
banged a Venetian merchant for having a galle- 
ry on the top of his house, because he might be 
supposed to lock from it into tlie gardens of the 
seraglio. But it vould be almost an endless 
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task to enumerate the craelties of thb tyrant. 
In the seyenteenth year of his reign, death, the 
consequence of his debaucheries, put an end to 
one of the most ferocious despots that ever dis- 
graced humanity* - 

Tircaki, an intrepid smoker of tobacco, ter- 
rified by the threats of Amurath against that 
practice, had formed a cave in the.^arth to which 
he could retire and enjoy his favourite amuse- 
ment at his ease. The emperor being informed 
of it by one of his spies, came upon him unex- 
pectedly ; and Tircaki had nearly paid dear for 
his pleasure, when he exclaimed : "Get thee 
^ hence ! thy edict was made for the upper regi- 
" ons, and does not extend to those below the 
*< earth." This ready wit saved his life. Amu- 
rath was fond of low amusements, ^bich reduc- 
ed him to a level with the people. He had a 
strange desire of being the lastt>f the Ottoman 
Tace, and for that purpose he intended to put to 
death his brother Ibrahim ^ but he gave his or- 
ders to this effect too late. 

A traveller who was at Constantinople at the 
death of this sultan, asserts that he was not ill 
more than eleven days, and that on the eighth he 
threatened his physicians with death unless tliey 
cured him ; at the same time be appeared so sen- 
sible that his latter end was approachmg, that he 
gave orders about paying his debts, and t>ther 
business which he wished to have dispatched pre- 
viously to his decease. The great oflBcersof the 
court, believing that Ibrahim had been strangled, 
crowded about their sovereign's sick chamber, 
each hoping to be appomted his successor. At 
the moment they were ambitious of wearing the 
crown which must in a short time fall from the 
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)iead of the sovereign, he was deviung means to 
take away their lives ; but was too much reduc- 
ed to get his orders obeyed. He died in the 
arms of his &rourite, uttering with his la&t 
breath) " Mustapha, I am dying T' 

jy When the nobles repaired to the prison 
1639. ^^ ^hich Ibrahim had languished four 
years in a state between life and death, 
he barricadoed his door, and refused to allow 
them to enter till they brought the dead body of 
his brother ; the sight of which inspiring him 
with courage, he admitted them, and they placed 
him on the throne. This prince, who was de- 
formed and weak in his body, had his natural 
imbecility augmented by the long confinement 
\vhich he had undergone* Restored thus unex- 
pectedly to liberty and empire, he was intoxi- 
cated by the new pleasures which they present- 
ed, and resigning the administration of govern- 
ment to the former ministers, he devoted him- 
self entirely to the luxuries of the haram ; and 
with regard to sensual excesses in general, he is 
said to have exceeded every thing that is related 
even of Sardanapalus and Heliogabalus* All 
those who were desirous of obtaining his favopr, 
whether ministers or generals, vied with each 
other to procure the means of gratifying the ap- 
petites of the emperor. A woman of intrigue, 
by his express orders, was continually employed 
to find him the most distinguished beauties* 
Unfortunately she bestowed- such encomiums on 
the daughter of the mufti, that the sultan pro- 
posed to marry her. The mufti, fearing that 
the epaperor*s passion might be only transient, 
refused the proffered Honour. Inflamed by the 
impetuosity of his desire, Ibrahim caused the 
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tiavighter to be seized^ shut her up some diiyii m 
the seltigtio, and then sent her back to her &thev 
with contempt. This act of violence cost him 
his crown and his life. The mufti, in concert 
with other great men who were dissatisfied with 
the sultan's efFeminacy, excited a revolt among 
the janissaries* Ibrahim, finding himself desti-i 
tiite of any means of resistance, consented to re- 
sign, and to be confined to his apartment provid* 
ed his life was spared ; the conditions were agi*eed 
to, but in a few days he was strangled, after a 
reign of ten years* 

Ibrahim was the last of the three sons . ^ 
of Ahmed, who reigned in succession ; ,^^«* 
and he himself left three sons who en- 
joyed the same dignity* Mohammed IV* was 
die eldest of these ; his reign was long and pros- 
perous, but after se maxiy years passed in proa- 
pertty, and which ought to have estabMshed hifr 
power^ he was forced to abdicate ; and what is 
very singidar in the iHstory of Turkish affiurs^ 

« he survived his deposition, without being troubled 
or molested in his apartment, which served as a 
|9rison* His exploits, which if detailed at length 
would fill a volume, are not so far distant from 
the present period as to be obscured by the veil 
of time* The famous siege of Candia, which 
subjected the ancient Crete to the dominion of 
the Crescent, makes a oxisiderable figure in the 
page of history* At the beginning of the last 
century, fathers at Vienna were" accustomed to 
x^late to their children the battles which they had 
witnessed imder the walls of that city, when So- 

' bieski disappointed the hopes of the Moham- 
medans* The Tuikish arms were, however, 
more successful agunst Buda, the ca|Htal of 
Hungary* 
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A misunderstanding, occadoned by the as- 
cendancy which the grand^-viider had over his so- 
vereign, prevailed among the chief officers of the 
empire. This minister had often abused the 
confidence of Mohammed ; and, to conceal his 
incapacity, had even punished men who had a 
powerful clum to reward* Sinan Pacha, one of 
the officers destined for death to gratify the mi- 
nister's vengeance, took advantage . of the dis- 
contents created among the troops by some de- 
feats ; and knowing that there was no money in 
the treasury, instigated them to call for their 
pay, or the head of the vizier* This minister 
being alarmed, left the army privately, and com- 
municated- to his master the threats that were 
held out against him. With the demand of the 
he^d of the viader the rebels began not to be^ 
contented, but insisted also upon the depo»tion 
of the sovereign* The vizier was given up to 
their fury, and Mohammed thought he should 
secure the attachment of Sinan by appointing 
him to the vizier's office. 

The offer was accepted, but the pacha was 
scarcely invested with his new honours, before 
he became suspected by the soldiers of dangerous 
designs which he had not the art to conceal. 
He lost his credit with them, and their confi- 
dence was transferred to two others ; who pro- 
ceeding at once to the end in view, went at the 
head of a formidable band, and told the em- 
peror without ceremony that he had been de- 
posed, and exhorted him to resign the sceptre 
without resistance into the hands of his brother 
Solyman. 

Mohammed listened with great coolness to this 
summons, and began to enter into m expla- 



natioa respecting his conduct. ^ I am not 
*^ coine/' said Uiue orator, interrupting him very 
abivptty> '^ to hear your apology) but comHiand 
H you in the name of the Mohammedan nation 
^^ to quit the throne : there are no other mean» 
^f left by which you can save your honour and 
^ your life*" Tht disconsolate emperor replied : 
^ Since it is upon my head that the di^ne wrath, 
^ eaudted by the aina of the Mussulmen, must 
^' fall* go teU my brother, that God has declared 
^ his win by the mouth of the people, and that 
f' it ixv# bdkmgs^ to him to govern, in future, the 
<^ Ottoman empire.^' After these words, he shut, 
himself up in his apartment, which he never al^ 
lier quitted. 

Mohammed IV. scarcely ever commanded his 
troops In, person; and thia, perhaps, was the 
cause of the revolt of the soldiers, w^ were thua 
inr a manner unacquainted with him. He dia- 
^guished himself by his indinatioa to mercy. 
At the time however of the revolt, excited by 
the cireumstanc^s of the moment, he wished ta 
put to death his brother, that he might deprive 
the rebels of thai resource ; but he was prevent-* 
ed from carrying this deugo into execution. 

When tfae^ deputies of the - rebellious' ^ ^ 
«oldiers carried to Solyman the intelli- ,59^/ 
gence of his brother's deposition, th^y 
were astonished to hear fix>m him the following 
aziawer : " In the name of the immortal Godj 
** why do you come to interrupt my repose ? 
^ Suffer me, I conjure you, to spend in retire* 
^ ment tlie remainder of my days, het my 
^ brother continue to govern the empire : it is a 
^ ri^t given him by nature^ As for me, I was 
^ boxB only U> meditate on the things ihat be* 
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^ long to eternal life." And it was with tbe 
greatest difficulty that he could be persuaded, at 
last, to comply with the wishes of the xnilitaiy* 
He seated himself on the throne not without ap* 
prehension ; and while receiving the usual con- 
.gratulationS) he seemed eveiy moment to ex- 
pect lus formidable brother with the executioners 
and instruments of death* At length, howerer, 
he assumed courage, and confirmed Sinan in his 
dignity of grand-vizier. The minister, having 
now need only of obedience, endeavoured to ap- 
pease the rebellion of the chiefe who had co- 
operated with him in the revolt ; but the latter, 
seeing themselves exposed to be punished by 
their former accomplices, excited the janissaries 
against him. They represented him as a con- 
spirator, and an enemy to Solyman, whom he 
wished, they said, to dethrone. Sinan was at- 
tacked in his palace, where he made an obstinate 
defence, but was at length cut to • pieces. The 
person appointed to succeed him, by the £eivour 
of the janissaries, who prescribed to the emperor 
whom he should choose, soon lost the confidence 
of that body, because he endeavoured to divide^ 
in order to weaken them : they, however, per- 
ceived his stratagem, guessed the object he had 
in view, and massacred him. The people, dur- 
ing this insurrection, proceeded to excesses be- 
fore unknown to the Turks. They violated the 
seraglio ; carried out the Women^ ^and dragged 
them naked through the streets. After this act 
of licentiousness, nothing was respected, and the 
pillage of the opulent became general. 

The ulemoj that is, thelx)dyof lawyers, who 
fcy their murmurs had contributed to the degiu- 
datjon of the imperial dignity and \t> the. disK 
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mtlers that ensued, hoisted the standard of Mo- 
hammed, and j^spatched couriers to every quar- 
^r to summon the Mussulmen, who wished to 
avoid the imputation of being infidels, to range 
themselves under it. Great numbers obeyed the 
summons. After five years of anarchy, during 
which the janissaries put to death those who dis* 
pleased them, and created and destroyed pachas 
at their pleasure, a trifling circumstance, it is 
said, made them all return to their duty* 

Four janissaries, availing themselves of their 
usual right, stole a few handkerchiefs in a shop* 
The merchants took up arms and killed the 
thieves* An emir affixed a white linen cloth to 
^e end of a pole, and cried out : ^ Let every 
^ true Mussulman repair to the seraglio, to beg 
^ the sultan to hoist the standard of &)e prophet, 
^ in order that the rebels may be exterminated." 
Among this multitude assembled round the 
sacred «tandard, were many of the most zealous 
promoters of the revdt ; yet when the emperor 
asked them what had brought them hither 
and what they wanted, they all exclaimed, 
that they wished to put to death the chiefs of 
the mutinous soldiers, -their first instigatorsu 
These were immnidiately given up and punished 
on the spot ; and the multitude then quietly dis- 
persed* 

Solyman had been only a spectator of the 
storm, without taking any share in the manage^ 
ment of it* He had to support a disastrous war 
against Germany and Venice, the misfortunes of 
which were attended with the most ruinous con- 
sequences, and induced him to make secret pro- 
posals for peace. The court of Vienna did not 
know how to. take advantage of the circum*' 
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Stances of the moBtient ; it iniiated <m tooh^b^ 
terms ; «id, whilst starting objecdoos to the &^ 
VQurable oondi tioDs off^^red by the Ottoman ccmit,. 
itsafvKiopruliMusta|^aPadbas44>ear, whore* 
generated the empire. He waa af^imnted grand- 
vizier) and as soon as he was instaUed, he taaem- 
bkd a council^ cosnposed of the great oflketa of 
the state, to take thnr opinion respectt^ the pro- 
patty of carrfing on or rdBnquishing ^e war. 

The mufti who spoke first, declared for peace«. 
The greater port of the rest adopted the same 
t^nnion, and informed the graod^tizier that there? 
were plicate envoyv at the conrt -of Vienna, who 
had been charged to enter into a negociation oa 
the subject. Kiopruli severely censiifed their de-* 
terminations, and made them resolve to continue' 
the war. He broke off the negociaticm at Vien« 
ila, and made every possible exertion to coiieet a^ 
atxiong army, and to s^ply it with anminnitioD*. 
The treasury was absohifcely exhausted. He ex^ 
amined widi severity the expenditure of the pxh^ 
he money, raised contributions &om~^K>8e whck 
were able to furnish tiiem, caused to be returned: 
those sums which had been fraudtdenUj witb* 
keld from the revenue, and increased it by do^* 
nations or legacies of money, <«i^ich auperstitiaut • 
devotion had fiirmeriy bequeathed to the colleges 
of the imams. The chief imam considered this 
action as a sacrilege ; but Kiopr^ iepfied, that 
the riches destined for religious uae% ought tir 
be employed in wars of religion. 

This pious pretext was of wc»iderful assistance 
to him in forming his army« Before it had been 
found necessary to employ force in procuring* 
recruits. Kiopruli declared, that as he intended 
to entrust the command to no oi^e but himsei;^ 
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he would receive no soldier who had been enlist- 
ed by violent means* None now wished to be 
exempted ; and by a single sentence in the Ko- 
ran, Uie viuer in a short time raised more and 
better soldiers than had been procured by the 
stratagems, violence, and threats, hitherto em- 
I^oyed to complete the armies. 

Kiopruli kept his word, put himself at the 
head of the main army, and while the other 
officers began to obtain smaller advantages, in 
order to inspire confidence into his troops by 
some briltiant action, he proceeded to lay siege 
to Belgrade. He took that fortress, and was 
preparing to prosecute his success, when the 
fear of the sudden death of the sultan, who was 
attacked by the dropsy, recalled him to Con- 
stantinople* Of this disorder that prince died 
in the fourth year of his reign. No emperor 
ever equalled him in the observance of the law : 
though possessed of very little genius, he read a 
great deal : he was extremely simple in hb man- 
ners, and much fitter for the condition of a der- 
vise than for the government of a mighty em- 
pire. 

Ahmed II. a brother of Solyman had ^ j. 
as little judgment, and as little influence j^nx* 
in the government : he rarely ever made 
use of his reason, and approved every measure 
the instant it was proposed to him. Kiopruli 
placed him on the throne, that he might not bo- 
hold there Mohammed IV. who was still alive, 
or his son Mustapha, either of whom might 
have avengjed himself for the indirect part which 
the vizier had taken in the deposition of the 
former of these. Scarcely had Kiopruli ren- 
dered this service to Ahmed; when he was eie^ 
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posed to the danger of being rewarded onljr by 
^sgrace ; but from this danger he was ejstticated 
by his courage and resokitioii* He began then 
t6 think of suppcHting his authority by some 
new success ; and putting himself at the head 
cf the army, marched in^questof the enemy on' 
the banks of the Danube. When on the point 
of obtsdning the victory, he received a ball in the 
head, and fell. This accident discouraged the 
Turks, and they abandoned the field of battle, 
from whidi they could with diflBculty carry off 
their dying commander. The sovereign soon 
followed his general to the grave. As an indivi* 
dual, he was cheerful, lively, and agreeable ; a 
poet and a musician, possessed of a happy teni-< 
per, and incapable of doing any man an injury. 
If Solyman ^vas fit only for a dervise, Ahmed, 
at least, in private life, would have formed a ve- 
ry amiskble character. 
. _ Mttstapha II. seemed to give new vi- 
1695' ^^^ ^ ^^ empire, which had languish- 
ed uilder his predecessors. The care 
which, he took, and the exertions he mai^y to 
form the troops under his own eye, inspired the . 
nation with the greatest hopes. He declared that 
he would hlmiself lead his army against the ene- 
my : he .did so, but met with a more disgrace- 
fill and more complete defeat than the Turks 
had ever experienced. This misfortune induc- 
ed the sultan to sue for peace. Though it was 
equally desired by the emperor of Gerlnany, and 
the other confederate princes, the preliminaries 
were not easaly settled, as each power, through- 
a point of hcmour, was un\viIHng to make the' 
first advances. This difficulty being removed, 
jQEkd the war terminated, the sultan, Mowing* 
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the exaptnple of hi» brother Mohammed^ thou^t 
of nothing but enjoyment. He gaVe himself up 
to the chace, and left the government to his mi- 
nisters, particularly the grand- vizier ; who, how- 
ever, deceived his hopes by his conduct, and 
whom therefore he sacnficed to the murmurs of 
the people. 

. Undec a negligent prince cabals are formed 
at court, and the hatred of the people becomes 
more inveterate. What in other countries is 
attended only with the loss of favOpr, ^occasions 
at the Porte the death of rivals ; but these 
murders only serve to incense the partisans of 
the unhappy victim*. It is very uncommon, 
therefore, to see a reconciliation effected be- 
tween tlj^m? The grand-vizier wished to get 
rid of the mufti ; the mufti overturned the 
grand-vizier ; and the friends of the latter laid a 
plan to entrap the mufti, and the new grand-vi- 
zier his protector. 

By an error, in this state of confusion and 
alarm, the mufti and vizier neglected to pay the 
troops ; whc^ therefore, revolted and took up 
arms at Constantinople. This mutiny was care* 
fully concealed from the empei*or, till he was 
told that .the whole army was at the gates of the 
city of Adrianople, where he then raided. The 
janissaries demanded the persons of the minis- 
ters, whom he gave up the victims of popular 
ftuy. While the emperor was deliberating, the 
mutineers, pertain that they might some day be 
punished for their conduct, invited Ahmed his 
bxx>ther to repsdr to the army. 

Mustapha intercepted the letter, which threw 
him into great perplexity ; he saw there were 
only two sdtemativeS} either to resign the crown 
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to his brother, or to put him to death, in oiHler 
to deprive the rebels of this resource. He pre- 
ferred the former, and went* in quest of his bro- 
ther, and, embracing him with the tenderest af« 
fection, informed him that he was invited to 
mount the thrane ; saluted him as emperor ; 
and, on taking leave, entreated him to remember 
the kindness which he had thus shewn him* 
. " I beg," says he, " that you will behave in. the 
" same manner toward me ; but never forget 
** what those traitors are who have been the in- 
** struments of your elevation. If you leave 
" their crime unpunished, they will not fail to 
" treat you in like manner." After this advice, 
he shut himself up in the apartment which his 
brother had quitted ; but grief and fear put an 
end to his life in the course of six months, after 
he had reigned almost eight years. 
- «j Ahmed III. did not forget his bro- 
j^Q. ' ther's advice : he accomplished all his 
wishes, and in the course of five months 
put to death more than fourteen thousand soldi- 
ers, who had taken the greatest share in the re- 
bellion ; they were carried away in the night- 
time, and drowned in the Bosphorus. These 
executions re-established tranquillity in the city, 
but they did not banish from the court those in- 
trigues and cabals which in that reign pitxluced 
changes, depositions, and sentences of death 
against the great. The affairs of the state, how- 
ever, went on in their usual course, by being 
conducted more according to the personal inte- 
rest of the ministers, than as became the glory 
of the empire. 

A war broke opt between the Porte and Rus* 
isia ; that with Gemoany and Vemce was also re* 




kindled* Another was carried on in Persia; 
and, though these tnilitarjr expeditions were not 
always unsuccesslul) they reduced the empire to 
a state of general weakness, which was felt par- 
ticularly in the capital. Scarcity and deamess 
of provisicms 4 the want of trade ; the burdeit 
of the tnxjps, who in their journey from Europe 
to the army of Persia, behaved in Constanti^ 
nople as in a conquered city ; all tended to irri- 
tate the minds of men who only waited for an 
opportunity of shewing their displeasure : and 
these were the causes which produced a revolt 
that dethroned Ahmed, after a reign of twenty- 
seven years* 

This enterprise was undertaken by three janis- 
saries, each of whom associated with himself 
three others 5 and then ^e twelve di^ded them- 
selves into three parties, each of which marched' 
through the streets with their swords drawn, and 
a flag displayed, calling out : '^ Shut your shops* 
'**Let every good Mussulman follow us to the 
** grand square, where they will be informed of 
^ 3ie just complaints we have to make agsunst. 
1* the minister." 

These cries brought a crowd about them, and 
it soon increased by the absence of those who 
might have suppressed the rebellion in its com- 
mencement* The sultaii and the vizier were en- 
gaged in their pleasures ; and the governor in 
planting tulips at his country retreat. The pre- 
^ sident of the courts of justice was also at one of 
his villas, and treated as an unimportant trifie 
the intelligence*v(rhich was brought him. When 
these officers however learnt the real state of the 
case, they returned to Constantinople : but it 
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was then too late, and they were obliged to have 
recourse to negociaUon* 

Ahmed sent to ask the rebels what theydesh*- 
ed. They replied, that the grand-vizier, his 
lieutenant, and the governor, together with his 
two sons-in-law and the mufti, must be delivered 
up to them ; that, in other respects, they were 
satisfied with his Highness, and wished him evC" 
ry happiness. The emperor begged they would 
be contented with their dismissal from court, hut 
to this the mutineei's would not agree. As they 
insisted on their demand wkh threats, Ahmed 
reluctantly determined to saciifice the required 
victims. They were accordingly strangled, and 
their bodies delivered to the enraged multitude. 
The insiu'gont^ however did not mean to stop 
after haying proceeded so far. They next sought 
for a preteiice for depriving the sultan of his 
crowu. Thjs they ^nd in the complaints, that, 
though they had stskied for the three criminals 
alive, they had been sent to th^m dead ; and lor 
this reason they insisted on .the sultan's diamissicp. 

When he found his situation desperate, Ah- 
med conducted his successor to the imperial 
chamber, and placed him on the throne. " Re- 
^' member," said he, " that your father lost the 
« throne which I this day resign to you, and that 
f* I now lose it, only T)ecause we reposed too 
<<< much (;x>nfidf npe in pur viziers. Had I cour 
<< ferred on ^eni less authority, I should, per- 
^* haps, have finished my reign with as much glo- 
<< ry as I began jt. Adieu. I wish yours may 
*' be happier. I recommend to you mysdf and 
" my son." He then retired to the apartment 
^vhjch had been occupied by his nephew. 

As the present history of die Ottoman eoipire 
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lias' exhibited the means of violence and blood 
by which the Turkish sceptre has been sustained, 
and as we have now contemplated it in those pe- 
riods when its dominion was most extended, the 
remaining part of the narration will require but 
slight and general notice ; and it wilVbe sufficient 
to point out th(>se leading events in the reign of 
the suc^ceeding sovereigns, which most immedi* 
ately effected the political state of the empire. 

This year, which produced the rebel- -^ 
lion of the janissaries, the deposition of 1^30*' 
Ahmed, and the elevation of his nephew 
Mohammed V* was in its c(X)sequences also 
productive of a considerable alteration in the 
mode of carrying on the government. 

From the time of Mohammed IL it had been 
usual to delegate the whole administration to the 
vizier ; but as this and the preceding rebellion 
had originated in the overgrown power and am- 
bition of these officers, Mohammed, by the ad- 
vice of his Kislar Jtgay an experienced man, 
took the power into his own hands, and deter- 
mined to change his viziers frequently* 

The emperor, however, afterward confided ver 
ry much in the successor of this Kislar Jga^ a man 
of the utmost rapacity and insolence, who, ex- 
tending his attacks both against the janissaries 
and the tUemay those bodies conspired his over- 
. thix)w, and began to shew their intentions, by set- 
ting fire to Constantinople. • The frequent repe- 
tition of these fires at length arousing the sultan, 
. he consulted with the mufti, and by his advice s^a- 
crificed the kislar-aga and all his dependents, a^nd 
then seized on their ill-gotten treasures, including 
a vast quantity of precious stones, and money to 
the amount of nearly two millions sterling. 
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The deftdi-^ the kislar-aga prodnced another 

change in the administration of the governmenti 

His successor entered into a close connection 

^ with the vizier, which lasted till the death 

jl' of Mohammed, when his brother Osman 

came from confinement to the throne ; 

and the kislar-aga and his secretary gained the 

confidence of the new sovereign^ and assumed 

all then* former power. 

jy On the death of Osman, Mustapha 
J---* III. the son of Ahniet succeeded, who 
deprived the kislar-aga of his place and 
influence, and attached to the vi^erat great part 
of the emoluments formerly given to the ldslar« 
aga ; . such as the management of the revenues 
of the haram, arising from large districts in Asia 
and Europe, and the appointment of all the ofiV-' 
cers. Since that time the viziers have been re^ 
moved less frequently. 

Mustapha, determining to attack thtf 
jl^' Russians, ordered the Tartars to invade 
their territory. The ravages committed 
by these barbarian hordes were such as the late 
empress, who then sat on the throne, could not 
view but with^ indignation, and avenge with aD 
her power. ♦ 

A bloody war conunenced with the exploits of 
prince Gallitzin) who, attacking the Turks at 
Choczim, their intrenchments, gained a com- 
plete victory. The same general gained also 
another important success, near the same place^ 
in the July following ; but he was prevented, by 
the prudent and cautious measures of the vizier^ 
from carrying the fortress of Choczim. The 
undisciphned and turbulent state of the Turkish 
forces, however, ill agreeing with such prndence^ 



the great officer was sacrificed to the clamours of 
the jamssaries, and was succeeded by a man 
much inferior to him in military skill* 

The new vizier, attempting to cross the Nies- 
terin the face of the enemy, on the 9th of Sep- 
tember, was defeated by prince Gallitzin, with 
the loss of seven thousand men killed on the 
spot- A similar attempt, renewed on the 17th 
of that month, met widi the same fortui^e : the 
TuiiLS were defeated, and obliged to abandon 
Choczim ; and it was supposed that these two 
reverses cost them thirty thousand men in killed, 
wounded, and prisoners, besides nearly fifty 
thousand, who deserted the army, in its tumul- 
tuous retreat* 

Prince Gallitzin, retiring with glory, resigned 
the command to (ieneral Romanzo3*, who, hav- 
ing speedily overrun M<4davia and WaUachia^ 
and received the oaths of allegiance readily foffer- 
ed by its inhabitants, gained two* splendid victo- 
ries over the Turkish forces*- 

The enterprising spirit of the empress led her 
to adopt the more striking and novel measure of 
sending a fleet into the Mediterranean, and thus 
attacking the Turkish empire on both sides ; a 
plan which was crowned with abundant success^ 
The inhabitants of the Morea flew to arms on 
the* approach of the Russians* But the most 
brilliant action of this naval campaign was the 
victory of Tchesme, a harbour on the coast of 
Natolla, into which the Turkish fleet being dri- 
ven, were all destroyed by the Russian fire-ships* 
These and other important successes of the Rus- 
sians, forced the Turks to conclude a dishonour- 
able peace on the 21st of July, shortly after the 

Ff 3 
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. J. death of Mustapba^ and the accesrion of 

jyJ^. his brother Abdulhamid. This peace 

was the first great step toward the limitar 

tion of an empire, which, as we have seen, was 

originally founded, and fix>m time to time ex** 

tended by rapine and injustice. This blow waa 

- _. ^ectually followed i^ by the succeeding 

j'-oo. ^^*» which terminated greatly in &your 

of the Russians* 
From this period the most interesting and im- 
portant concerns relating to the Ottoman ^« 
vemment are connected with the internal and d* 
vil brmls, in which the celebrated Basswan Ogkit 
or Pazman Ohlu, has taken a very active and 
decided part aig;ainst the regular government* 
It appears that in the year 1788 the sultan found 
it necessary to send an army of twelve thousand 
anen against Pazman and his father, who were 
in open rebellion. The father was> in the ae- 

2uel, obliged to make a rapid retreat across the 
)anube ; and, after a stout resistance in an old 
castle, he was taken prisoner and slain* 

No sooner, however, was Pazman Ohlu in-* 
formed of this events than, meditating revenges 
he collected two thousand men, passed the Da-r 
nube in V78^ and posted himself between Wid-' 
din and Nissa, where he kept t^ a correspond- 
ence with his friends at the former of these 
places, and on every occasion endeavoured to in* 
crease the number of his troops* Many of the 
inhabitants of that city joined his standard, and 
by degrees his army was augmented taiive thou« 
sand men ; while many, who i^msined in the 
town, but were dissatisfied with the bassa, or 
commander^ promised to open the gates to him* 
Encouraged by these assurances, he atta.ck,ed 
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imd took the place* Having thus become mas- 
ter of Widdin, he committed the administration 
of all affairs to a certain Bekir Aga, a man 
above sixty years of age> and nearly related to 
him ; but he himself repaired with his troops ta 
join the army of the grand-vizier, Isuf Bassa* 
received him with friendship, and put under his 
command six thousand additional troops* With 
this force Pazman ordered him to pass the Mo* 
rava, where he feU in with the imperial troops, 
and, after a bloody engagement, in which he lost 
three thousand men, he was forced to fly, and 
returned to Widdin, where he afterwards lived 
in tranquillity* 

A new bassa was sent to Widdin, who . _. 
demanded a reinforcement of twelve j^oa.' 
thousand men to enable him to subdue 
Pazman Ohlu ; and a large reward was offered 
to whoever should send the head of the insurgent 
chief to Constantinople* Inflamed with this in* 
telligence, Pazman pollected his adherents, at- 
tacked and defeated the bassa, who readily agreed 
to the conditions of the conqueror, one of which 
was, that the bassa should obtain for him a par- 
don from the Porte* Afler this the bassa at-- 
tempted to take his conqueror by surprise, but 
was s^in defeated with great loss* The Porte 
{low sent out Pekmeskts Bassa with full powers 
to enter into a reconciliation with Pazman Ohlu. 
This envoy remained two years inactive, and 
with a narrowly circumscribed authority, at 
Widdin* Soon afterward appeared the edict of 
the sultan, by which the janissaries as well as 
the spahis were to be abolished, and from a part 
of them a regular standing army formed, liko 
tluit of other surrounding nations* On this sub« 
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ject there were great disputes and divisions, even 
m the divan. The chief mufti, who was at the 
head of the party which opposed the measure^ 
caused the notion to be secretly spread among 
the people, that this innovation was contrary to 
the d<K:trines of the Prophet, and that all true 
believers were not only bound not to assist 
in putting the decree into execution, but were 
even enjoined to oppose it with all their power. 
The janissaries, however, who had behaved ill 
in defending some fortified places against the 
Austnans and Russians, were notwithstanding 
all opposition, driven, with the loss of all their 
goods, from their dwellings ; and the mountain- 
eers, who had ojffered their services tp put the 
sultan's order in force, were appointed to supply 
their places. Pazman Ohlu did not suffer so fa- 
vourable an opportunity to pass without turning 
it to his advantage ; he declared himself the de- 
fender of die janissaries and spahis, and thus 
every where acquired a great number of adhe- 
rents. The opposition party in tiie divan sided 
with him ; and the janissaries, and all the male- 
contents throughout the empire, looked up ta 
him as^heir guardian and protector. 
-. J, Another commissioner, Hassi Muftt 
jygj^ Bassa, was sent to Widdin, to endeavour 
to cwne to terms with Pazman. Hassi 
spoke of the clemency of the sultan, and entered 
Widdin without any guard ; but the attempt to 
bring about an accommodation failed, and in the. 
following year Pazman had already greatly ex- 
tended his power. He sent a detachment of one 
thousand men to surprise Nicopolis, in which 
the first attempt was unsuccessful ; but the townr 
was forced to surrender, after a siege of twenty 
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dlifs* In die same year Pazman sent against 
l^lgrade the janksaries who had been disbanded* 
After a number of men had &}len on bodi sides^ 
the janissaries succeeded in taking the- , ^ 
dty and old castle ; but in the July fol- 1^96.' 
lowing, after Hassan, then bassa of Bel- 
grade, had long employed all his forces against 
them in vain, the janissaries were again, during 
a bloody conflict, driven out by the Servians and 
KerschaUks. 

The sultan now ordered Rumeli Walksi, theii- 
principal officer of the empire next to the grand- 
vizier, to attack, in conjunction with the bassir 
of Belg^rade and four other bassas j the rebel 
Pazman* An army was collected for that pur^ 
pose, consisting of fifty thoiraand men ; but ihit 
rebellious commander had with him for his dt* 
ience at least forty thousand adherents* He was 
also strongly intrenched in th^ city oi Widdin, 
which he had taken care to supply sufficiently 
with provisions and ammunition. After many 
fruitless attacks, in which a^^eat number of thd 
Grand Signior*s troops perished, Rumeli Wal^ 
lesi again oiFered terms to Pazman $ and pr^^ 
mised to obtain his pardon at the Porte, on his 
paying a considerable sum of money* This pro« 
position was approved tjf the Porte, and the 
treaty seems to have been actually concluded i 
and, after a siege of three months, the Grand 
Signior's troops decamped from before Widdin. 

Pazman, however, made use of this opportu- 
nity to strengthen his patty, and to add new for* 
tifications to the city : he then sent large « 
detachments of troops against Nicopohs, 'y] 
Adrianople, and Sophia, on the one side, 
and against Belgrade on the other* Ntcqx^ 
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and Adrianople surrendered ; but at Bdgradd 
and Sophia the assailants were defeated with 
great loss, and several hundreds^taken prisoners, 
who weiie all executed as traitors* After this 
the grand-vizier himself received a commission 
from the Porte to collect a large arpny for the 
^ ^J^ purpose of annihilating the daring and 
ji«3* contumacious rebel. He assernbled about 
60,000 men, with whom he beaeged 
Widdin. But Pazman had put himself into the 
best posture of defence j being strongly en- 
ti^Qched, with excellent batteries, and a well< 
suf^lied artillery* The sultan's troops encamp* 
cd around the city ; but were not able to ap- 
proach close to it. Pazman made frequent and 
successful ;sallies ; and by degrees gained over a 
large party, even in the grand-vizier's camp. 
At last the whole situation of the besiegers hav- 
ing been betrayed to hirti, he sallied forth and at- 
tacked thetn in the nighty killed 6000 men, and 
80 quickly dispersed the whole army^ that the 
grand-vizier himself was obliged to leave hia 
baggage behind him, and order his camp to be 
set on firc. - • 

In the treaty of alliance which was soon after 
concluded between the Turks and the Russians, 
one of the conditions was, that Russia should, if 
required, furnish an auxiHary army of 4O,0O0 
noen agsunst Pazman Ohlu, to whom, however, 
very favourable terms of reconciliation were 
again offered. The Russian troops that were as- 
sembled on the borders of Wallachia, added 
considerable weight to the propositions, of the 
Porte ; and at length an agreement took pls^ce, 
by which the Grand Signior was obliged to re- 
instate the janissaries in their former possessions. 
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to permit Pazman Ohlu to remain in Widfin 9S^ 
governor, and to raise him to the dignity of Eas- 
sa with Three Tails. Hostages were given on 
both sides for the due performance of the treaty, 
which, however, was little regarded. Pazman 
still cenrtinued an-object of tent)r to the 
Porte. The pacha' of Romelia, known ^g^^' 
in Turkey under the name of " the man ^ 
of. terror,'* made many attempts against this 
commander, but they all proved abortive. In an 
engagement with him the pacha was defeated, 
iand obliged to retreat. The intelligence of this 
caused an extraordinary meeting of the divan at ' 
ConstantinojHe, in which it was resolved to de- 
prive Pazman Ohhi of all his dignities, and de- 
clare ihim a .most 'dangerous rebel against the 
Porte ; atthe-same time .the Grand Signjor de^ 
termined to send a numerous army, headed by 
the.best officers, Against him. In this contest^ 
however, the imperial forces were- completely de- 
feated, : with the ioss of the military chest, nine 
pieces of cannon, and all the stores and 'provi- 
sions of the Ottoman army ; and in killed and 
wounded to a very considerable extent.* 
Jn this year a serious and. truly alarm- 
ing insurrection broke out in Belgrade, ^g^j ' 
and which seemed to be only a part of a "'"' 
very extensive plan ; anH the same spirit has 
sinc^ shewn it$elf at Constantinople, Adrianople, 
Philippoli, NisiA) and other places, where the 

* While this volume is passin? through the press, a new 
treaty has been concluded with tnat daring rebel Pazman 
>Ohlu, on tenns highly favourable to him and his adhe- 
rents. Whether it will be observed with more fidelity 
than former ones, will most likely depend on the views 
»Rd interests of Jus forma: abettors and aecret supporters. 
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inhabiUaits havd at different times arisen upMi 
the magistrates, dividing into parties and fitt- 
ing most furiously* Civil war, probably foment- 
ed by the French who had mvaded Egypt, or the 
effects of the principles they disseminated, ap* 
Beared likely to l)ecome general throughout Tur- 
key ; aind had it not been for the assistance of 
the English, and the regard which was paid by 
them to its interests in the late pacification, the 
Ottoman Porte would probably, ere now, have 
ceased to exist as an independent state. Both in 
Asia and Europe, indeed, it is composed only of 
x^onquered nations* Few of them are interested 
in the preservation of its integrity ; and there 
are none really attached to the government, but 
the great who command, the soldiers who are 
paid by it, and, in general, those whom the po- 
lice or religion invest with authority* Hence, 
the first war in which it may be involved with any 
of the powerful European nations, will easily e& 
feet its dissolution, unless prevented by the jea- 
lousy of the rest* 
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